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N ONE of the eloquent sentences to- 
ward the close of the Principles of 
Sociology, Professor Giddings says: 

“The function of social organization is 
the evolution of personality through ever 
higher stages until it attains to the ideal 
that we name humanity”’ (p. 421). Cer- 
tainly there is conceivably no nobler or 
finer-end of the social process than the 
cultivation of urbane, yet stalwart, per- 
sonalities. Such have been the highest 
_ products of the past and there now appears 
| no reason to suspect that brilliant ages of 
the future will produce finer types than 
some of those that flourished in the ages 
of Pericles or Augustus. There appear to 
be definite limits to the achievements of 
the world’s greatest, just as there are to 
the levels of taste and comprehension to 
which every individual of lesser capacity 
can attain. 

Here is revealed a thesis. Without pre- 
suming to assert what cannot be scientifi- 
cally asserted, that no geniuses of the fu- 
ture can out-top the best of the past, 
we are quite safe in saying that the organic 
constitution of man, his psycho-neural 
apparatus, sets definite limits to the powers 
which he can manifest. So much all will 
admit without equivocation. Moreover, 
all will admit that the cultural medium in 
which personality develops has much to 
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do with the kind of personality, at least 
so far as a vast array of psychic habits 
and modes are concerned. But the present 
pessimism regarding the possibilities of 
reaching a millenium by educational proc- 
esses gives point to the assertion that 
even the best of social media cannot create 
fine personalities out of coarse materials. 
We are beginning to see that human or- 
ganisms are not so much plastic under the 
stimuli and pressures of their social media 
as they are responsive in differential ways 
thereto. Quite different personalities 
come from the same social media, and quite 
similar ones from media that have little 
in common. 

We here broach once more that funda- 
mental, perhaps the most fundamental, 
of all problems of social theory, the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in the development of personality 
and in social evolution. From whatever 
angle one approaches social questions, 
whether concrete and practical, or theoreti- 
cal and speculative, he finds a considerable 
division of opinion growing out of the dif- 
ferent emphasis placed upon these two sets 
of factors. Our ideas regarding the organi- 
zation and policy of a democratic society, 
the extent, kind and value of education, 
the theory and significance of social work, 
and numerous other fundamental questions 
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turn largely upon whether our ideas tend 
on the whole to run with the hereditarians 
or with the environmentalists. Our pur- 
pose in what follows is not te re-assert 
the superior validity of one or the other 
viewpoint, but to set forth a general view 
of their interaction, their modus operandi, 
which harmonizes with a generalized view 
of behavior at all levels. 

It is obviously necessary to admit that 
both factors are essential, both are always 
present, ana if either be removed or sub- 
stantially altered, results either do not 
appear or they tend to undergo change. 
But after all this is not a very satisfactory 
position. It leaves the matter in a loose, 
hazy state which makes possible equally 
loose, hazy and therefore more or less 
erroneous assumptions and conclusions. 
In the light of recent developments, more- 
over, the Galton-Pearson approach leaves 
something to be desired. While their 
work set the problem in rather definite 
form for all those familiar with statistical 


and biological assumptions and researches, : 


and while they certainly set forth the only 
possible method whereby the relative 
weight of the two factors can be satisfac- 
torily determined in a large proportion of 
cases, it must also be said that the main 
outlines and the rationale of their method 
and philosophy were completed before 
some of the most important considerations 
of modern genetics had been made clear. 
These recent studies have shown an un- 
expected amount of what is called “‘or- 
ganic plasticity.’’ By this is meant the 
development of the same genetic factors 
into quite different organic traits under 
quite different environments. Thus the 
old tendency to look upon hereditary 
traits as thoroughly fixed and definite 
and upon the ‘‘force’’ of heredity as a 
precise impetus from parents to offspring, 
destined to produce with unerring accu- 
racy certain predetermined results, requires 
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considerable modification. The idea that 
a given genetic factor or set of factors 
does not necessarily and inevitably de- 
velop into a given trait or set of traits 
seems like a rather complete reversal of 
the view which held sway in the era of 
simplistic Mendelian interpretations be- 
fore the War. That early view, which 
thought of even so complex an organism 
as man as being a mosaic of a relatively 
small number of traits handed on in ab- 
solutely unchanging form from generation 
to generation, must be altered in at least 
two respects. 

In the first place, it is now seen that 
the number of genetic factors in man prob- 
ably runs into hundreds of thousands. 
Every trait of anthropological or social 
significance must have back of it a great 
many factors rather than one single fac- 
tor. This multiplicity of factors intro- 
duces a fresh note of complexity into the 
inheritance of traits. It is observed, in- 
deed, that there may be alternative fac- 
tors for the same trait; or that different 
combinations of factors may produce a 
trait; or that, although factors for a trait 
may be present, they may not manifest 
themselves in the presence of other inhibit- 
ing factors. The significance of this for 
social theory can be readily shown in its 
bearing upon theories of mental in- 
heritance. The early work of certain 
American eugenists was based on the 
simple and now apparently naive assump- 
tion that normal mentality for the most 
part is a unit character; that feeble-mind- 
edness is also a unit character, as also 
epilepsy; but that normal mentality is domi- 
nant over feeble and abnormal mentality. 
Obviously such a view failed to recognize 
the apparent and extensive gradations of in- 
telligence, which would have indicated a 
multiplicity of factors combining in an 
infinite number of ways. There are thus 
various grades of feeble-mindedness, and 
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it also now appears that there are different 
kinds of it. In this latter case one kind 
might be due to the absence of certain 
important factors (or the presence of in- 
hibiting factors), while another type 
might be due to the presence or absence of 
quite different factors. On this supposi- 
tion, the marriage of two feeble-minded 
persons might produce normal offspring 
ot feeble-minded offspring, depending en- 
tirely upon the sort of combination pres- 
ent. 

But all this is less important for our im- 
mediate problem than the second modi- 
fication of the older view. This is based 
on the discovery that, although the factor 
or factors for a trait may be present, they 
may not manifest themselves unless suit- 
able environing conditions are also pres- 
ent. One of the most common illustra- 
tions is the change of the eye-facets or 
the number of legs of Drosophila in conse- 
quence of changes in temperature. Simi- 
larly, a certain definite abdominal de- 
formity may be produced in Drosophila 
by feeding it upon moist food. In like 
manner, the Chinese Primrla reared in a 
cool temperature produces red flowers, 
but its progeny, reared in the hot-house, 
produces white flowers. There are count- 
less other illustrations showing that not 
only changes of temperature, moisture and 
food, but such other environmental 
changes as sunlight, alcohol, and other 
drugs may alter the physical development 
in different ways in a particular organism. 
It becomes a difficult matter to know, 
therefore, what constitutes the ‘‘normal’’ 
trait under such conditions. The de- 


formed abdomen of the Drosophila is usual 
in strains reared under certain conditions 
of moisture, but the same strains lose the 
“abnormality’’ with a change of environ- 
ment. In such a case there is absolutely 
no change in the genetic factors, so that 
what is normal appears to be due entirely 
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to the environment. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Professor H. S. Jen- 
nings in his stimulating little book Pro- 
metheus, Or Biology and the Advancement of 
man (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1925). Be- 
low it is pointed out that this ‘“‘abnormal- 
ity’’ is normal for this particular fly and 
not for any other organism under the given 
conditions. It is, therefore, uniquely de- 
pendent on the genetic constitution of 
Drosophila. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations 
of this so-called organic plasticity are 
found in embryological development. It 
is in the earlier stages of such growth that 
organisms show their greatest variability 
under changes of environment. Thus in 
the development of a frog or salamander, 
the two cells resulting from the first divi- 
sion of the zygote ordinarily evolve into 
the two sides of the animal. If, however, 
one of the two cells is removed the other 
cell will develop into a complete frog or 
salamander, as the case may be. In like 
manner, at certain stages in the develop- 
ment of certain organisms parts may be 
cut out only to be replaced by further cell 
multiplication; or the position of parts may 
be so altered that, what would ordinarily 
develop into the skin, becomes the spinal 
cord, and what would have been spinal 
cord becomes skin. 

We need not suppose that in such cases 
there is some indwelling entelechy or 
guiding spiritual entity which oversees the 
process of embryological development. 
In the case of the frog and the salamander, 
for example, the removal of one of the 
two cells resulting from the first division 
of the fertilized ovum would leave a cell 
having exactly the same chemical and 
chromosomal construction as the original 
zygote. After its first mitotic division, 
therefore, there would be two cells hav- 
ing exactly the same physico-chemical 
properties and potentialities as the original 
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two. In the other cases cited and many 
other similar transformations we must note 
that the plasticity of the cells attaches to 
them only in an early stage of embryo- 
logical development, before they have 
undergone that specialization which con- 
stitutes the processes of organic differen- 
tiation. What they do, therefore, depends 
entirely upon the physico-chemical con- 
ditions to which they are exposed. Cells 
that might have become skin may, there- 
fore, very well become an eye, if placed in 
those realtionships under which similar 
undifferentiated cells would develop into 
an eye. But it is of basic importance to 
note that all such manipulations of em- 
bryological development vary greatly 
from organism to organism. What can 
be done with one cannot be done with 
another. What seems to cause no disturb- 
ance in the final unfolding of one may 
wholly destroy another. 

Nevertheless, we have here indications 
that the so-called genetic factors or deter- 
miners ate not the determiners of the or- 
ganic traits in the simple precise manner 
commonly assumed. Professor H. S. Jen- 
nings has put the matter very strikingly 
as follows (Op. cit., pp. 39-41): 


Not only what the cell within the body shall be- 
come, but what the organism as a whole shali become, 
is determined not alone by the hereditary materials 
it contains, but also by the conditions under which 
those materials operate; or by other materials 
that may be added later. Under diverse conditions 
the same set of genes will produce very diverse results. 
It is not true that a given sort of genes must produce 
just one set of characters and no other. It is not true 
that because an individual inherits the basis for a set 
of characteristics, he must have those characteristics. 
In other words, it is not necessary to have a certain 
characteristic merely because one “‘inherits’’ it. It 
is not true that what an organism shall become is 
determined, foreordained, when he gets his supply of 
chemicals or genes in the germ cells, as the popular 
writers on eugenics would have us believe. The same 
set of genes may produce many different results, de- 
pending on the conditions under which it operates. 
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True it is that there are limits to this; that from one 
set of genes under a given environment may come a 
result that no environment can produce from another 
set. But this is a matter of limitation, not of fixed 
and final determination; it leaves open many alterna- 
tive paths. And even the limitations lose their 
sharp definition when we contemplate the possibility 
of introducing other chemicals among those produced 
by the original genes. Every individual has many 
sets of “‘innate’’ or “‘hereditary’’ characters; the 
conditions under which he develops determine which 
set he shall bring forth. The characteristics that 
appear under training are as much inherited characters 
as are those appearing under other conditions; for the 
conditions help determine the characters in the one 
case as in the other. These sweeping statements are 
substantiated by precisely-known facts in many 
organisms. 


All the facts he cites and a thousand 
others are not different in essence from 
the simple case of the tanning of the skin 
under the influence of sunlight. The pure 
Nordic does not tan; most of us do. For 
most of us the potentiality is carried in 
the germplasm; with Nordics it is not. 
But our potentiality will not manifest 
itself unless suitable stimuli are present; 
with pure Nordics the potentiality not 
being present, the best of stimuli cause the 
skin to burn but not to tan. In order to 
view such phenomena broadly and give the 
greatest philosophic validity to any con- 
clusions reached, the following paragraphs 
consider analogous phenomena in the fields 
of chemistry, embryology, genetics of 
mutational modifications, and psychology. 

It would seem that the last word in a 
scientific explanation of an event is that 
it is due to the nature of the elements 
involved; that is, science cannot pretend 
to go back of these ultimate physical 
causes. If we take for illustration so ap- 
parently simple a substance as water we 
can explain its marvelous properties no 
further than to say that they are due to 
the nature of the elements hydrogen and 
oxygen when found in the combination 
H,O. The chemist can discover how this 
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particular combination behaves, how it 
reacts to stimuli of temperature changes 
and to contacts with various substances, 
and this, of course, constitutes his job as 
scientist. If he turns philosopher he can 
get no farther than to say that this re- 
markable substance is itself an expression 
of the natures of the elements entering the 
combination and that its behavior in all 
respects must be explained in the same 
manner. It is a true phenomenon of crea- 


| tive evolution that these two gases should 


combine to form a liquid of such diverse 
and remarkable capacities. That makes 
the nature and behavior of water all the 
more marvelous, but does not alter the 
fixed and immutable fact that the inher- 
ent and unmodifiable potentialities of the 
combining elements express themselves in 
that way and in no other. If water ex- 
pands and freezes with a fall in tempera- 
ture that is because it is its nature to do 
so. If it evaporates in the sun, is trans- 
formed into steam under heat or absorbs 
sugar, we can only describe these things 
and set them down as the way water 
behaves or reacts to certain external con- 
ditions. The conditions cannot them- 
selves be so manipulated as to produce 
any alteration in these inherent potenti- 
alities of water itself. 

This discussion of the nature of a chemi- 
cal reaction may seem far afield from the 
heredity-environment problem, but it 
serves to bring out the principle that the 
behavior of bodies, even of the non-living, 
is set within characteristic limits and 
determined to characteristic ways by the 
nature of the body itself. By ‘‘nature’’ 
here is meant the potentialities contained 
within the physico-chemical system repre- 
sented by that body, whatever it be. 
The environing influences can never do 
more than call out or set off expressions of 
these inherent potentialities. This does 
not mean that environing conditions are 
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not true causes in the scientific sense of 
essential conditions for the appearance of 
a phenomenon or reaction. The phenome- 
non or reaction will not occur in their 
absence. But we should be able to see 
that the reaction or behavior is not correlated 
with the environing cause, except through the 
nature of the reacting body itself. That is, 
the same environing cause may set up 
directly opposite reactions in different 
bodies. Moisture causes cement to solid- 
ify but sugar to dissolve; heat liquefies 
iron and ice, but not meat or bread. 

While, therefore, both the nature of 
the chemical compound or organism and 
the character of the environing conditions 
are essential sets of causes, the former has 
a more fundamental significance than the 
latter. It is the former which determines 
what conditions shall be reacted to; and how 
they shall be reacted to both as to kind and 
extent of reaction. This principle is broad 
enough and profound enough to serve as 
the underlying principle of physiological 
and psychological behavior. There is no- 
where implied in such a view that there is 
something like mind in nature, nor any- 
thing that could be looked upon as an in- 
dwelling entelechy, but rather that the 
physico-chemical structure has certain 
limited and definite modes of reacting to 
whatever may affect it and that in last 
analysis these modes must find their 
scientific explanation in the nature of the 
elements of which the structure is com- 
posed and their inherent tendencies to 
express themselves. 

If now we carry the argument forward 
into the biological realm represented by 
the cases cited a moment ago, we will find 
that the same point of view not only holds 
good, but helps to illuminate the situation. 
Take the simple case of the development 
of the abnormal abdomen in Drosophila 
under moist conditions. Here we have a 
situation which uniformly affects a cer- 
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tain strain of flies in a definite and charac- 
teristic fashion. The same set of condi- 
tions, however, does not produce the same 
kind of effect on other strains of flies, to 
say nothing of other insects and other 
species of animals. In fact, these con- 
ditions may produce no observable modi- 
fication whatever in the organic structure 
of most other organisms. The modifica- 
tion, therefore represents a specific expres- 
sion of the inherent potentialities of the 
Drosophila genetic factors under the given 
conditions. That these factors express 
themselves in a somewhat different way 
under different conditions is also an in- 
herent potentiality, found more or less 
exclusively in the special combination 
of the minute bundles of chemicals con- 
stituting those particular genetic factors. 
If we take the somewhat more com- 
plicated cases of varying embryological 
development the interpretation is essen- 
tially the same. Modifications of certain 
kinds can be produced in certain embryos 
by certain environing conditions. These 
same conditions, however, may entirely 
destroy another embryo or produce en- 
tirely different modifications, or indeed, 
no modification whatever. In other 
words, the modifications of embryological 
development can only be viewed as ex- 
pressions of possible reactions inherently 
contained in the given physico-chemical 
structure. The environment serves as an 
essential stimulus for their appearance, 
and in this sense only can it be said to 
produce them. As in the case of the 
Drosophila, the modifications do not bear 
any essential unity of nature with the 
exciting stimulus. The only reason why 
moist conditions tend to produce abnormal 
abdomens in Drosophila is because it is in 
the nature of Drosophila to respond that 
way to that particular condition. It can- 
not be said, therefore, that the environ- 
ment molds the organism in the sense that 
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it produces in the organism results which 
are in some way an expression of the en- 
vironment itself. 

Probably the most striking and pertin- 
ent illustrations here are to be found in the 
developments of organic patterns. Under 
the combined influence of its genetic en- 
dowment and its environmental stimuli 
each and every organism develops its 
own organic pattern, including its own 
type of organic unity and integration. 
There certainly is nothing more marvelous 
in all nature than the way in which a tiny 
cell, in a suitable medium, evolves into a 
creature of its own type. Numerous ex- 
periments have shown the possibility of al- 
tering this evolution, during the early 
stages and in the case of certain low-grade 
organisms, but these throw quite as much 
light on what cannot be done by environ- 
mental manipulation as on what can be, 
But they do show that to the concepts, 
heredity and environment, must be added 
also that of physiological process of develop- 
ment. 

Without attempting here to survey the 
evidence, we may state several conclu- 
sions that seem clear. In the first place, 
each organism must have its own environ- 
ment. There are often very narrow limits 
of variation in environment which permit 
the organism to survive and evolve to 
maturity. We may almost say that the 
organism selects its own environment. 
It does not evolve except under suitable 
environmental stimuli. While the en- 
vironment does not, therefore, mold the 
organism, but rather sets up reactions in 
it, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
certain potentialities of the organism will 
not manifest themselves in the absence of 
suitable stimulation. 

It follows, therefore, and in the second 
place, that no given environment calls out 
all the potentialities of the organism 
Nevertheless, each hereditary set of genetic 
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factors or embryological protoplasm de- 
velops a characteristic organic pattern 
under given environmental conditions. 
In fact, under exactly similar conditions 
different sets of genetic factors develop 
into quite different organisms. As Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Child says, ‘The specific 
hereditary constitution of the particular 
protoplasm determines the specific charac- 
teristics of the individual’’ (The Physio- 
logical Foundations of Behavior, New York, 
1924, p. 28; see also ébid., pp. 41, 70 and 
72). 

In other words, that development of a 
given organic pattern which is itself a 
species of behavior and at the same time 
the basis of all psychic behavior is a con- 
sequence of the reaction of a particular 
kind of hereditary protoplasm to environ- 
ment. As such protoplasm evolves, its 
own cells become important environing 
conditions for one another and out of their 
interaction develop the physiological gra- 
dients and connecting tissues which pro- 
duce organic pattern, unity and integra- 
tion. Here are biological processes which 
form a striking analogy to the evolution 
and integration of personality on the psy- 
chic plane. But these processes are spe- 
cific to different kinds of protoplasm; they 
are the specific responses of these proto- 
plasms to environmental stimuli; they are 
not expressions of the environment itself. 

If this latter view were correct, then 
similar environments would produce 
generally similar effects throughout the 
plant and animal worlds. The only sense 
in which such an interpretation is valid is 
that, through selective action, certain or- 
ganic similarities may be produced in 
mote or less similar species of plants and 
animals inhabiting a given area. That 
is, an environment may, by selection, 
determine which expressions of the in- 
herent potentialities of the various or- 
ganisms affected by it may be permitted to 
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survive and reproduce their kind. But so 
highly diverse is the organic life of any 
area that even here we must recognize 
that the line of evolutionary development 
has been determined fundamentally by the 
inherent potentialities of response on the 
part of varying collections of genetic fac- 
tors. Diversity of organic life in any 
given environment is, in fact, much more 
impressive than similarity. Even the 
most simple and uniform environment, such 
as a sea or a lake, contains an extraordi- 
nary variety of plant and animal forms. It 
is for this reason, indeed, that there seems 
to be no essential relation between muta- 
tions and the climatic or other environing 
conditions under which they occur. Even 
in those few cases where mutations, or in 
any case hereditary modifications, can be 
produced at will by the experimenter 
through the modification of environment, 
the kind of mutational response which a 
particular organism will make, or indeed 
whether it will make any such response 
at all, cannot be told in advance but must 
be discovered by actual experiment. 
While it may reasonably be assumed that 
mutations are in some subtle way related 
to some environmental stimulus, this 
does not alter the major fact that they 
are fundamentally the expression of in- 
herent potentialities of the physico-chemi- 
cal nature of the organism itself. 

With reference, therefore, to all forms 
of somatic modifications in relation to 
environing conditions, it is possible to say: 
first, that whether or not an organism will 
respond to a given environmental stimulus 
or situation depends on the organism. 
Secondly, that the mature of the response, 
as regards modification of embryological or 
other structural development, or as regards 
mutational or hereditarily transmissible 
modifications, again depends entirely on 
the organism itself. What is food for one 
organism may be poison for another. 














Thirdly, the integration between the nature of 
the stimulus and the nature of the response, or 
adjustment of response to stimulus, is due en- 
tirely to the nature of the organism. The 
adaptation of organisms to their environ- 
ments is a consequence of the selection by 
the environment of the hereditary modifi- 
cations which set up the process of evolu- 
tion. But these modifications are pri- 
marily explainable in terms of the inherent 
push or expressionism of the organism's 
genetic constitution. Environment selects 
but does not specifically produce them. 

There are certain psychologists and 
social psychologists, however, who might 
be willing to admit all the foregoing argu- 
ment but would contend that the matter is 
completely transformed when we reach 
the realm of behavior based on complex 
neural structures. That the foregoing 
viewpoint is, however, sound so far as 
the behavior of the lower organisms is 
concerned seems fairly clear. The beha- 
vior of different protozoa in the same 
medium, as amoeba and paramoecium, are 
characteristically different. Each contains 
a certain amount of organic energy which 
it tends to express in ways determined by 
its protoplasmic organization. Some of 
the stimuli to which they respond arise 
within them and result in spontaneous 
movements whether random, trial and 
error, or adapted reflexes which constitute 
a large part of the behavior of the amoeba 
in one case, and of the paramoecium in the 
other. The remainder of their stimuli 
arise outside them, and these also give 
occasion for characteristic responses. 

In general these and other organisms 
have a limited and yet racially sufficient 
Capacity to avoid injurious situations, to 
seek out beneficial environments and to 
adapt their responses to new conditions. 
Their behavior is also subject to modifica- 
tion. A paramoecium, for example, if 
kept for a time at a temperature somewhat 
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above normal will give its characteristic 
avoiding reaction only to still higher 
temperatures, and strong induction shocks 
will render it insensitive to weaker shocks, 
When an organism has thus acquired a 
change in habit of performing a reflexive 
response, the question arises whether or 
not and to what extent the behavior of the 
organism can be said to have been molded 
by its environment. 

Such modifications of behavior may be 
due to the nature of living protoplasm in 
general or to the nature of the particular 
organism under discussion. But we find 
that such modifications of behavior, like 
the unmodified reflexes and instincts, are 
definitely characteristic for a given or 
ganism. The environment cannot create 
a new type of response for which the or- 
ganism has no inherent basis. It cannot 
compel a reaction which it is not within 
the nature of the organism to make. It 


must, of course, be constantly admitted § 


that the potentialities of the organism 
may not receive expression in the absence 
of the necessary stimulus. This would 
seem to be the essence of Prof. Jennings’ 
viewpoint. For this reason also many 


responses may properly be said to be de 


pendent on the environment. But thef 


same response is dependent on the organism 
also in an even more fundamental way, 
because the organism is itself the embodi- 
ment of the energy which is set off by 
the stimulus and of the physico-chemi- 
cal structure which necessarily must ex 
press itself in its own characteristic ways. 

The same conclusions apply to every soft 
of tropistic and reflexive response of more 
complex psycho-neural structures. They 
apply also to instincts, in so far as these 
may be viewed as chain reflexes or heredi- 
tary stereotyped behavior patterns. Even 
if we take into account the fact that tt 
flexes and instincts thus defined are mort 
or less subject to modification, it still 
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holds true that the extent of the modifica- 
tion, as well as its character, is primarily 
defined by the inherent tendencies of the 
organism itself. That is, to repeat ideas 
already several times restated, these ele- 
mental forms of reaction to stimulus 
cannot be created by the environment in 
the absence of inherent potentiality; there 
is no essential causal relationship between 
the nature of the stimulus and the re- 
sponse, nor between the nature of the en- 
vironing conditions and any subsequent 
modification of the response, except that 
which results from the inherent nature of 
the organism itself. 

There is in all animal behavior a degree 
of plasticity or adaptibility which makes 
possible some modification or even com- 
plete inhibition of hereditarily transmis- 
sible behavior patterns. In the light of 
experimental evidence we are warranted 
in saying that the stereotyped tropistic 
and reflexive responses represent the reac- 
tions which the psycho-neural structures 
of the organism are most prone to make 
under the environing influences which 
most commonly affect them. Under 
strong stimulus, more or less frequently 
repeated, however, these responses may 
be inhibited and new channels for the flow 
of nervous energy opened up. New cor- 
relations are thus made in the coérdinating 
centers of brain and spinal chord and new 
habits established. 

Here we have the phenomena of 
conditioning of the responses under the 
combined influences of stimulus, memory, 
association and intelligence. But such 
conditioning in turn can occur only to the 
extent and in the ways strictly limited in 
final analysis by the organic structures 
themselves. Such limits are, however, 
quite broad in the case of higher organisms 
and broaden with every elaboration of the 
nervous system. Fish that were sepa- 
rated by a pane of glass from the minnows 
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that constituted their natural food, 
learned after a time not to rush headlong 
after the minnows and learned it so thor- 
oughly that when the intervening glass 
was removed the minnows mingled freely 
and with immunity among their natural 
enemies. Here is a case of the blocking 
of a fundamental instinctive tendency. 
Human psychology abounds: with illus- 
trations from the conditionings of sex 
impulses to the willingness of men to 
starve for an ideal. Such blocking may 
result in the setting up of new reactions, 
modes of behavior never before performed 
or possibly never again repeated. But 
these new or alternative responses depend 
on the nature of the reacting organism. 
Moreover, the limitations of learning 
capacity at different levels of intelligence, 
animal or human, are numerous, whether 
one consider the acquisition of skills of 
various sort dependent on psycho-physical 
coérdination, or of book-learning and 
similar mental modes taught in school. 

We may, it would seem, picture the flow 
of nervous energy in the organism as some- 
thing like the flow of a stream. The 
stream normally flows along certain chan- 
nels which represent the paths prepared 
by heredity and racial history. Under a 
strong stimulus the current rises. If the 
normal channel is not deep enough or if it 
be blocked at any point, the stream finds 
new routes among the other neural connec- 
tions already existing. If this condition 
is repeated a new channel will be cut and 
parts of the old channel may be wholly 
abandoned. This is altogether too simple 
a picture of what occurs in habit forma- 
tion, to say nothing of intelligent, adapted 
reaction to entirely new situations. And 
yet it may serve to bring out the relation 
of structure to function on the plane of 
these more complex mental processes. In 
man the inherited channels are, for the 
most part, much less deep and set than in 
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the case of lower animals, especially the 
insects and fishes. This gives to his indi- 
vidual mental evolution a variety of alter- 
native patterns wholly unparalleled in any 
other organism. But we should be careful 
not to exaggerate the extent to which this 
removes the formation of human behavior 
patterns from the principles found to apply 
to lower organisms. 
We have seen that, on the organic plane 

what is viewed as organic plasticity may 
more accurately be viewed as differential or 
alternative response; different stimuli elicit 
different reactions in the same organism or 
the same stimulus elicits different reactions 
in different organisms. Likewise the possi- 
ble alternative behavior patterns which an 
individual may develop must in last analysis 
be reduced to plasticity of structure, that is, 
the possibility of routing the nervous energy 
along different channels. It is generally 
admitted that behavior represents the 

functioning of the nervous or the physico- 

neural system. In the absence of struc- 

ture, reaction patterns cannot be built. 

In the absence of inter-connecting fibers, 

however rudimentary to begin with, new 

channels cannot be constructed. No 

doubt these channels can be widened and 

deepened with use, but the stimulus itself 
cannot create them, any more than tickling 
the chin will make whiskers grow where 
no hair roots exist. 

The point of view here sustained becomes 
doubly important in consequence of the ele- 
mental fact that the energy which an organ- 
ism manifests in any kind of behavioristic 
response is supplied wholly by the organism 
itself. The stimulus furnishes no energy. 
It serves merely to release the energies con- 
tained in the organisms neuro-muscular 
structures. These energies must neces- 
sarily flow along channels furnished by 
the hereditary structures. The firm basis 
for the view that differential organic re- 
Sponse is a better term than organic plastic- 
ity is found in these crucial facts. 
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We thus arrive at the crux of our argu. 
ment. If now we take the infant with its 


billions of nerve cells and their connecting § 


fibers, we find it reacting from the very 
first stimulus in ways determined by its 
nervous structures. These first reactions 
represent lines of least resistance in its 
nervous system. In so far as the first re- 
Sponse becomes a conditioning factor for the 
second, and this for the third, and so on, we 
have a decided tendency for the nervous struc 
tures of each infant to give a certain definiteness 
or character to its responses. The neurones, 
their contained energy and their inter- 
connections are integral factors, not 
merely in those early responses which 
condition later ones, but in every step of 
subsequent integration and association. 
They, therefore, give to every child’s 
mental evolution an individual, more 
or less unique character. From the same 
nursery under precisely the same conditions 
will thus come infants with distinctive 
differences in behavior. 

Even where there has been the greatest 
amount of drill, persuasion and punish- 
ment in order to bring about uniformity 
of habit, differences persist. The army 
sergeant is familiar with the youth, who 
has not learned to keep step after months of 
drill. The public schools, after twelve 
years of machine-like training and whole- 
sale elimination of those who do not con- 
form, graduate from our high schools 
a wide range of intelligence levels and per- 
sonality types. So far as physical action 
is concerned, such differences would be 
universally explained as due to structural 
differences. There seems no ground for 
supposing that, in last analysis, a different 
explanation applies to purely mental differ- 
ences. This is not to assert that high- 
school graduates are not much more alike, 
in some respects, than they would have been 
without their similar training, but rathet 
that each pupil has made his own reactions 
to this training, so that they are more un- 
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like, in some respects, than when they en- 
tered the grades years earlier. 

But this by no means exhausts the sub- 
ject. Suppose we turn the shield over and 
have a look at the other side. The social 
psychologist has given ample demonstra- 
tion of the variable responsiveness of the 
human mind in the limitless illustrations 
of how the same or similar neurological 
equipment may acquire one culture here 
and another there. As regards language, 
morals, religion, rules of decorum, emo- 
tional complexes and ways of doing all 
sorts of things men differ from place to 
place and time to time. Most of these 
differences are undoubtedly due to differ- 
ences in the cultural media, the psycho- 
social environments, to which different 
individuals have adjusted themselves. So 
much have these facts impressed some 
minds that they have raised the question 
whether or not man is born human, or 
becomes human in consequerice of being 
reared in a human environment. 

This might appear to be a ridiculous 
question to any one who had not caught 
the full import of the social psychological 
findings. But these make it clear that, 
whether a given psycho-physical structure 
in the form of a human infant develops 
into a creature like the Australian aborig- 
ine, into a knight of the feudal era, or 
into an up-to-date go-getter salesman de- 
pends very largely on the community in 
which he grows up. And yet, from 
another viewpoint, the question does have 
a ridiculous aspect, because this indi- 
vidual’s psycho-physical structure was 
human and nothing other. It was not 
that of fish or fowl, baboon, monkey or 
ape. Consequently it would, in some 
respects, react to stimuli in ways that are 
possible only for a human organism. It 
could not in any environment develop into 
anything but a human being. Not only 
that, but we note among individuals liv- 
ing in the same cultural medium very di- 
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verse Capacities to acquire those modes of 
behavior which represent adjustments to 
it. } 

Moreover, we may raise the pertinent 
question,—*‘What is the source and nature 
of this psycho-social environment to which 
the individual makes his adjustment and 
which plays such an important rdle in 
the formation of his habits of thought and 
feeling?’’ The answer must be that it is 
a product of the human mind itself. It is 
a profoundly significant fact that mind 
exudes its own most important environ- 
ment. But it is not the individual evolving 
mind that does this so much as the activi- 
ties of past generations of mutually stimu- 
lated minds. Their cumulative deposit 
constitutes the all-enveloping and highly 
charged environmental stimulation of the 
present. Society is, as Spencer indicated, 
super-organic, and gives rise to culturistic 
phenomena, which likewise, as Kroeber 
shows, are super-organic. Human cul- 
ture thus beconies the top-most story of 
the structure built by cosmic evolution. 
But just as life is a synthetic creation of 
physico-chemical combinations, and mind 
a similar out-cropping of protoplasmic po- 
tentialities, so culture is a synthetic crea- 
tion of the interaction of minds. 

This fact has a two-fold significance. In 
the first place, it brings out in proper per- 
spective the fact that culture is, of itself, 
powerless to produce culture. Culture 
does not and cannot evolve as an independ- 
ent variable. It evolves only through its 
interaction with the human mind. The 
only way we get from one phase of cul- 
ture to another is through the reaction 
of human minds to the stimuli or sugges- 
tions impinging upon them from the sur- 
rounding cultural medium. We shall see 
in a moment that this reaction may be 
exactly nil or it may result in a new crea- 
tive synthesis, depending entirely on the 
mind upon which it impinges. 

A second implication is that culture, 
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being itself a product of human minds, 
represents a more or less congenial en- 
vironment for such minds. From our 
point of view this signifies that culture is 
not something thrust upon the mind, or 
imposed upon it, as an alien medium. On 
account of both his gregarious tendencies 
and his kind of intelligence, some sort of 
cultural medium is as congenial to man as 
is water toa fish. This is the fact behind 
the assertion that man is not born human. 
That is, he does not develop his powers 
normally except in a cultural environment; 
and he does not reveal the full potentiali- 
ties of his psycho-physical inheritance 
except in a cultural medium that, due to the 
number and the complexity of its stimuli, 
calls forth the fullest possible expression 
of these powers. 

We thus arrive at the final question 
whether the relationship of mind to the 
psycho-social environment is essentially 
the same as the relation of the organism to 
its physical environment. We argue that 
it is, for it would appear that exactly iden- 
tical statements can be truthfully made 
regarding both. In the first place, this 
psycho-social environment cannot create 
any power of mind. An inbecile or a 
moron remains such regardless of the 
cultural medium. On the other hand, the 
potentialities which a given set of neural 
structures develop, or express, are very 
largely dependent on that medium. Differ- 
ent media set off or release different flows of 
nervous energy and result in the formation 
of different behavior patterns. The pro- 
' found significance of the cultural medium 
for the explanation of the kinds of minds 
found in any time and place is basically due 
to the above-mentioned fact that it is itself 
a product of minds and therefore a suitable 
medium for minds to evolve in. That is, 
it comes to contain those stimuli which 
elicit the most complex responses which 
lead to the building up of the most complex 
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patterns of action. Its wide variability 
in time and space is merely an expression 
of the versatility of the coérdinating and 


correlating structures of the brain. And 


for the same reason a large portion of 
mankind would be capable of reacting to 
or acquiring adjustment to the cultural 
modes of any time or place. But, the cul- 
tural suggestion or stimulus can produce a 
reaction only where the underlying struc- 
tures are capable of such. 

As in the case of the lower organisms 
also, the psycho-physical structure deter- 
mines whether a given cultural situation 
or stimulus will produce any response at all. 
If it does, then the predispositions of the 
organism are important limiting and regu- 
lating elements in the nature of the re- 
sponse. If one contrast bright and dull 
children, or those with special abilities 
and those without, in the same environ- 
ments, he sees abundant evidence of this 
selective and differentiating rdle of organic 
structures. Millions of morons will never 
make the slightest contribution to the 
increasing complexity of any phase of our 
culture. If left to themselves their cul- 
tural heritage would disintegrate and degen- 


erate. A few men of genius may, how- | 


ever, greatly affect the course of cultural 
evolution for an entire nation. 

In the same way one may contrast Negro 
and white races in the same general envi- 
ronment. They, of course, do many of the 
same things and show many of the same 
interests, but inherent differences in mental 
level and in temperament express them- 
selves in differences of activity and achieve- 
ment in many directions. The waggish 
statement that ‘“The Jews own New York 
City, the Irish run it and the Negroes 
enjoy it’’ expresses differences that can, no 
doubt, be explained in part by group tradi- 
tions and circumstances, but which also 
requires recurrence to the hereditary struc- 
tural basis. The Negro loves music partly 
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becauseit is a part of his social tradition and 
partly because he is built that way. And, 
it should be added, his social tradition is 
in this respect an expression of the way the 
Negro is built. The temperamental quali- 
ties of individuals and of races operate both 
selectively and dynamically to create and 
preserve a congenial psycho-social medium. 

In what has been said there is no inten- 
tion to controvert the view that the 
psycho-social environment, or the stage 
of culture, is the primary explanation of 
the differences between the way people 
think and feel, what they do and the means 
they employ in doing it, in the stone age 
as contrasted with our own. We are in- 
terested here primarily in the evolution of 
personalities within similar cultural media. 
The aim has been to set the matter in truer 
perspective. Culture is a human mental 
product; it grows more or less cumulatively 
because of the interactions of many minds. 
It is always and everywhere an expression 
of such minds which in turn is reabsorbed 
and reacted to by the succeeding genera- 
tions more or less differentially as regards 
both races and individuals. It has no self- 
contained power of genesis. Human indi- 
viduals are its only carriers because it is a 
product of their reactions and they alone 
react to it. 

What is of the greatest significance, they 
react differentially. In fact, in any civi- 
lized community the number and variety 
of cultures is myriad and a vast number of 
individuals select or make their own inti- 
mate cultural medium out of the available 
materials. My neighbor across the street 
may always have had more money than 
I and in this pecuniary age this is supposed 
to be the key to all things. But he may 
not have passed the college entrance re- 
quirements or may have flunked out after- 
wards; hence he will never read what I 
now write. Not only so, but in almost all 
respects he lives in a different world from 
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mine. I have more in common, as regards 
those matters which absorb my time and 
mental energy, with certain Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Turks than I have with him. 

We recognize then that the differences 
between the intellectual outlook and emo- 
tional complexes of New Englanders of the 
days of Johanathan Edwards and their 
direct descendants of the days of Calvin 
Coolidge are due, let us say wholly due, 
to differences in stages of social culture. 
If we look at two such groups as wholes 
we may say that their members are so plas- 
tic under the repeated stimuli of cultural 
modes that they take on the general pat- 
terns of the age in which they live. The 
underlying similarities between such 
groups in cultural modes, the existence of 
what Professor Clark Wissler has called 
‘The Universal Pattern’’ (Man and Cul- 
ture, New York, 1923, Chap. V) might be 
explained by their underlying similarity 
as human beings, or by the tendency of 
cultural complexes once established to be 
continued. They would not have arisen 
in the first place unless they had been ex- 
pressions of human responses to stimuli, 
and they would not be continued unless 
it was a tendency of human nature to react 
favorably to them. The very conserva- 
tism of cultural evolution is a reflection of 
the inherent inertia of the psycho-physical 
mechanism once it has made a tolerable 
adjustment. 

But within a given cultural area there is 
an endless variety of modifications of the 
prevailing behavior patterns due prima- 
rily to individual differences in intelligence 
level and temperament. As the college 
teacher follows the careers of his students, 
or as a parent watches the development 
of his offspring, he sees each one weaving 
his own garment of behavior patterns by 
his own personal modifications of, or mode 
of responding to, the social patterns about 
him. Curious as it may seem, the more 
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intelligent he is, that is, the more complex 
his correlating structures are, the more 
numerous and varied are the phases of the 
culture about him to which he reacts. He 
is at once more plastic and more indi- 
vidual. He is plastic in the sense that the 
culture about him will affect him more 
deeply and in more varied ways. A 
highly intelligent man of to-day differs 
more from a highly intelligent knight of 
the Round Table than a moron of today 
differs from a moron of a thousand years 
ago. But the high intelligence is also 
more individual, more dynamic, more cer- 
tain to make something peculiarly its own 
out of the resources at hand. 

Mind is a means of adjustment to ex- 
ternal relations: the more one has the 
more complete and varied the adjustment. 
What then appears to be plasticity may 
also be viewed as merely the response of a 
highly organized coérdinating mneuro- 
logical structure to the psycho-social 
stimuli. In last analysis the structure 
thus appears, by its contained energies, 
its potentialities and its inherent tenden- 
cies to respond, to determine the extent 
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to which the individual adjusts himself 
to the different cultural patterns about him, 
and the mode of that adjustment. 

We may conclude that the function of 
society is not the creation of personality 
but rather the maintenance of those social 
conditions under which personalities may 
develop. We need not hope for a society 
at all approaching the limits of our 
dreams, unless we have men endowed by 
nature with capacities to respond in ways 
that glorify humanity. But do we not 
have here the dilemma of civilization? 
We are providing vastly more in the way 
of formal education in this country than 
millions can take. Of every 100 who 
enter the grades, little more than half have 
the brain capacity to enable them to enter 
the high school. The stimuli of even high 
school learning could set up no response in 
their psycho-neural systems, in spite of 
years of preliminary discipline. And yet 
prophets are countless who seem to believe 
that by charity, education, and simply 
making up our minds we can make out of 
the unheeding mass equal members in a 
millenial state. 


LEWIS HENRY MORGAN: AMERICAN ETHNOLOGIST 
BERNHARD J. STERN 


I 


EW American scientific works have 
Fk had the international popularity 

and influence of Ancient Society or 
Researches in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism to Civiliza- 
tion, Lewis Henry Morgan's magnum opus 
which was first published just fifty years 
ago. For many years it pervaded the 
outlook of the ethnologists and sociolo- 
gists of America and its influence still per- 


sists in many quarters. In England, W. H. 
Rivers’ early field work was dominated by 
its conclusions, and Hartland and others of 
the classical ethnologists are still under 
its sway. Cunow in Germany, Elie Re- 
clus and Letournau in France and Koval- 
esky in Russia may be mentioned among 
the many writers on the continent who 
have acknowledged its influence. J. J. 
Bachofen in Switzerland, dedicated a book 
to Morgan in appreciation. The character 
of the anthropological researches of Lori- 
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mer Fison and Alexander Howitt in Aus- 
tralia were directly determined by it. 
Morgan's influence has extended far be- 
yond academic circles. Ancient Society, 
referred to by Karl Marx, as corroborat- 
ing his thesis of the influence of property 
on social organization, has been translated 
and taken up by socialists and communists 
all over the world. Karl Kautsky wrote 
an introduction to the German translation, 
Frederick Engels paraphrased it in The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State; August Bebel popularized parts 
of it in Woman and Socialism. These books 
have had a phenomenal sale making the 
name of Lewis Henry Morgan widely 
known. His reputation and influence 
were not based entirely upon or confined to 
Ancient Society and the books deriving from 
it. Morgan's other works, in a more 
restricted though not less important man- 
ner have affected the character of researches 
that followed them and have been lasting 
storehouses of pertinent facts. 


II 


Lewis Morgan gloried in his ancestry 
and collaborated avidly in the preparation 
of his genealogy which is found in the 
History of the Family of Morgan from the 
Year 1089 to Present Times by Appleton 
Morgan of the twenty-seventh generation 
of Cadevor-fawr, and in other genealogies 
of the Morgan family of New York. His 
paternal ancestors had come from Bristol 
in 1648 and were among the founders of 
New London, Connecticut. From there, 
his grandfather Thomas had migrated and 
become a farmer in Cayuga County near 
the village of Aurora, New York, then 
surrounded by the Iroquois Indians. His 
father Jedidiah served as state senator from 
the district for five years. Lewis, one of 
his thirteen children was born November 
21,1818. Helived in Aurora until he went 
to college and a few years after his return. 
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He graduated in 1840 from Union College, 
in Auburn where he received a thorough 
training in the classics. After reading 
law for four years and being admitted 
to the bar, he moved to Rochester where 
he made his residence until he died. What- 
ever intellectual stimulus he received in 
Rochester, was through The Club composed 
of a select group of the prominent pro- 
fessional men of the city, who conducted 
a somewhat superior sort of ““Thanatopsis 
Club’” at which the members delivered 
papers and discussed current profundities. 

Early in his life Morgan displayed his 
deep interest in matters religious and until 
he died was an ardent Presbyterian, serving 
as an active member of the church board, 
securing ministers when the pulpit was 
vacant, and attending regularly the church 
functions. He was sectarian enough to 
be accused of harboring a dislike of Episco- 
palians. His was more than lip service; 
religion was one of his prime interests and 
he never emancipated himself from his 
theological background. That Morgan 
was conscious of the conflict between the 
results and implications of his researches 
and his theological creed is seen in his 
query in 1880 to Lorimer Fison, as to 
whether he thought the work they were 
doing ‘‘was detrimental to the true reli- 
gion.’’ Funeral orations ate notoriously 
poor biographical material but what Mor- 
gan’s friend Rev. J. H. Mcllvaine, said of 
him is borne out by a study of Morgan’s 
correspondence and other manuscript ma- 
terial left to the University of Rochester: 


He presents a striking contrast to the sceptical scien- 
tists with whom he was in constant correspondence 

. who have hardly ever lost an opportunity of 
speaking disparagingly and even contemptuously of 
Christianity. 


He adds: 


Whilst his great work on Ancient Society was passing 
through the press, I called his attention to a passage 
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which inadvertently might have found its place there, 
and which might be construed as a endorsement of 
of these materialistic speculations in connection 
with evolution, and he immediately cancelled the 
whole page although it had already been stereo- 


No one was more responsible for Morgan's 
orthodox religious views than Mcllvaine 
who took upon himself the task of being 
the guardian of Morgan's faith and of dis- 
pelling whatever waverings Morgan may 
have entertained. Over a period of fif- 
teen years, he cautioned Morgan to “‘guard 
his soul,’’ to “‘be careful not to go to 
the bad”’ and pleaded ‘‘I do most earnestly 
desire to see you a humble-minded believer 
and confessor of Christ."" That Morgan 
did not resent such pressure is shown by his 
continued friendship and by the fact that 
he dedicated Ancient Society to McIlvaine. 
Morgan's attempted reconciliation of his 
faith and the results of his researches is 
evident in the closing sentences of Ancient 
Society which read: 


Civilization might as naturally have been delayed for 
several thousand years in the future as to have oc- 
curred when it did in the good providence of God. 
Their [our precursors’] labors, their trials and their 
successes were a part of the plan of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence to develop a barbarian out of a savage and 
a civilized man out of a barbarian. 


Morgan served in the New York State 
Assembly from 1861 to 1867 and in 1868— 
1869 was in the State Senate. It was 
here that Morgan received his lessons on 
the influence of property on the state which 
provoked him to say in Ancient Society: 
“Government and laws are instituted with 
primary reference to its (property's) crea- 
tion, protection and enjoyment.’’ For 
these were the days of great corruption in 
the New York Senate, the period when the 
Tweed Ring was in its glory. Morgan 
appears to have kept himself free from the 
graft that was shown to have been paid 
to Republican Senators, but when an at- 
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tempt was made to investigate the charges 
of graft, singularly enough, it was Morgan 
who was responsible for quashing it, 
Perhaps this explains the fact that he was 
defeated for renomination at the election 
in 1870. After this Morgan held no offi- 
cial position but was active as a party 
politician all his life. He sought an ap- 
pointment as ambassador to some foreign 
country and thrice in 1869, 1872, and 1876 
he urged all his prominent friends to 
solicit the presidents in his behalf. He 
also applied unsuccessfully for other polit- 
ical appointments. 

Morgan was a “‘practical’’ politician and 
that political theory to which he sub- 
scribed was a reflex of current prejudices 
and concepts. In his early days he was 
a Whig and upon the passing of the 
Whigs as a party, a Republican. The 
party's views were his views and it cannot 
be said that he transcended them. On 
the few occasions that he expressed his 
political opinions, his discussions were 
oratorical and ill-defined. During the 
Civil War he was rabidly jingoistic and 
vindictive in his attitude toward the 
South. His limitations are evident in 
his laudatory worship of General Grant 
even after the bungling inefficiency of his 
administration had been exposed. 

Although Morgan lived in the days of 
the activity of the First Internationale in 
America, and at a time when liberals 
such as Horace Greeley were inveighing 
against privilege, he was irresponsive to 
and little affected by the stirrings of re- 
volt and discontent among the masses. 
This is well explained by the fact that 
Morgan was very wealthy, through his 
interest in a railroad near Lake Superior 
and his investments in iron mines. His 
ignorance of the plight of the workers 
of his day and his complacent economic 
beliefs are revealed in an unpublished ad- 
dress delivered in 1871: 
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I can hardly see why there should be any poor in the 
United States, except such as may be poor from mis- 
fortune, or owing to causes where the blame rests 
entirely with themselves... . . For there is not 
one, I care not how low his circumstances may be who 
has health but can somewhere purchase an acre of 
ground and draw his support from the soil. If he 
cannot pay outright he has credit, and a lictle industry 
and perseverance will soon place him above actual 
want. . . Yet there are none of this class of 
poor except in cities and I think on examination that 
most of these are foreigners whose habits have become 
formed from modes of life in their native land, or the 
idle and dissolute whom we may pity, yet who de- 
serve no compassion. . . When therefore, I 
hear complaints from the more indigent of my coun- 
trymen whose situation curiosity has led me to inquire 
into, that they can get no employment, I regard it 
only as an idle pretext. 


It is ironic that an individual with such a 
point of view should have contributed to 
socialist doctrine. 

Morgan was also conservative in his 
attitude toward morality and that he 
viewed with alarm changes in the mores 
of his time is shown by a letter to Mcll- 
vaine in which he declared that the tend- 
ency in morals in America was toward 
degeneration as in ancient Roman times. 
His attitude toward deviations from rigid 
monogamy is illustrated by the abhor- 
rence with which he viewed Mormonism 
which he regarded as ‘‘one of the exctes- 
cences of modern civilization... . a 
relic of the old savagism not yet eradicated 
from the human brain.'’ One expects a 
man of Morgan's religious and cultural 
background to say as he did of monogamy 
‘The whole previous experience and prog- 
ress of mankind culminated and crystal- 
lized in this preéminent institution.”’ 

In his youth, Morgan stumped his neigh- 
borhood in a temperance campaign, and 
hard cider, the beverage made famous by 
the Whigs during the Harrison campaign 
of 1840 was the strongest drink served in 
his home. He did not hesitate to indulge 
in a round of poker and when he renounced 
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tobacco late in life, a friend wrote him: 
‘I should as soon have expected the devil 
himself to partake of holy water."’ 
Morgan appears to have had a persuasive 
geniality combined with a dignified ur- 
banity that made him the companion alike 
of men of convivial and austere interests. 
Placid, contented, and self possessed, he 
was never disquieted by revolutionary 
political or economic ideas. Capitalism 
was to him the best system, the United 
States government the best democracy, 
Christianity the only true religion in this 
better than all previous worlds. He ap- 
proached friendship and work alike with 
a righteous seriousness tempered by an 
essential humanness. He was, in effect, 
a conventional, capable, middle-class in- 
dividual,—a ‘‘first citizen’’ of Rochester. 
The question naturally arises as to how 
a man of Morgan's orientation became 
interested in ethnology. Morgan de- 
lighted to tell the genesis of his dominant 
interest. It happened thus. When Mor- 
gan returned to Aurora from college, he 
joined a floundering secret society called 
the ‘‘Gordian Knot.’’ With his aptitude 
for organizing, he set to work to give the 
society a semblance of purpose and above 
all a ritual with the appertaining rites and 
ceremonies upon which the success of 
fraternal organizations depend. His ma- 
terial was close at hand. He patterned 
the society after the Iroquois Confederacy 
and, in the manner of Tammany Hall 
and other similar grand orders of today, he 
appointed chiefs, sachems, councils, and 
other dignitaries and functionaries. The 
necessary idealistic purpose of this secret 
‘“‘New Confederacy of the Iroquois,” 
known to the initiated under the high 
sounding name of ‘‘We-yo-ba- yo-de-za-de 
Na-bo-de-no-sau-nee,"” was the study 
and perpetuation of Indian lore, the edu- 
cation of the Indian tribes, and the recon- 
ciliation of these tribes with the 
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conditions imposed by civilization. Only 
Morgan appears to have taken this pur- 
pose with any seriousness; to the others it 
proved to be incidental to the fellowship 
and pleasure which the order afforded its 
members especially at the Grand Council 
meetings which were held by night near 
Aurora with much flourish and display. 
Huge campfires illumined the neighbor- 
hood of the meeting and the sachems and 
chiefs assembled in Indian panoply, with 
chaplets of eagle feathers, Indian tunics, 
scarlet leggings and decorated moccasins. 
It was impressive hokum, to which Mor- 
gan contributed not only by determining 
the ceremonies but by preparing the ad- 
dresses at the chapter or council meetings. 
It was therefore necessary for him to make 
a study of the ceremonies and customs of 
the Iroquois in his neighborhood which 
he had hitherto merely noticed with 
casual interest. His curiosity was aroused 
and his interest stimulated so that when 
the order became defunct his investi- 
gations continued. Lewis Morgan there- 
fore, far from being the “‘born ethnol- 
ogist’’ as he was characterized by his 
friend and disciple, Adolph Bandelier, 
was a ‘‘made’’ one, made, mirabile dictu, 
by a secret society. 

It was not difficult for Morgan to find 
a definite and immediate task for his New 
Confederacy, for an act characteristic of 
the methods employed in exploiting other 
Indian tribes, was being perpetrated 
against the Iroquois. Through the con- 
nivance of the Ogden Land Company, the 
‘United States Senate had abrogated the 
unanimity principle of the Iroquois, by 
authorizing the majority of the Seneca 
chiefs to make a treaty for the sale of 
their lands in western New York. The 
Senecas were strongly opposed to any 
sale, but the land company by bribing ten 
of the chiefs, plying others with rum until 
they were intoxicated and then forcing 
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them to sign, creating chiefs by sham elec- 
tions, and representing men as chiefs who 
were not so in fact, secured the required 
majority. The Senecas protested vigor- 
ously but by the vote of the Vice-President, 
the Senate ratified the treaty. The In- 
dians refused to recognize it and a com- 
promise was offered which would give the 
land company the reservations of the 
Tonawanda and Buffalo Senecas, land 
worth at that time $16.00 an acre, for 
$1.69. To prevent this steal from being 
effected, Morgan was sent by the society 
to Washington, to plead the cause of the 
Indians. The success of his mission made 
him very popular among the Indians. As 
a result, he was adopted into the Hawk 
gens of the Senecas, as the son of jimmy 
Johnson, the nephew of Red-Jacket, im- 
mortalized by William Stone. He was 
given the name of Ta-ya-da-wah-kugh 
meaning ‘‘One Lying Across’’ which signi- 
fied that he would serve as a bond of union 
between the Indians and the whites. His 
adoption greatly facilitated his researches. 


Il 


As suggested above, Morgan served as a 
sort of intellectual dignitary in the ‘‘New 
Confederacy of the Iroquois,’’ and upon 
him as sachem Skenandoah fell the task of 
making the ‘‘serious’’ addresses to the 
assembled members at their council meet- 
ings. These speeches he published in the 
American Review: A Whig Journal of Politics, 
Literature, Art and Science in 1847-1848, 
in the form of fourteen ‘Letters on the Iro- 
quois’’ addressed to Albert Gallatin, presi- 
dent of the New York Historical Society. 
These letters verbatim, with the excep- 
tion of a few interpolations and minor 
emendations, form Book I and parts of 
Books II and III of the League of the Iro- 
quois which appeared in 1851. Book III 
also contains, practically unchanged, the 
report on the articles which Morgan had 
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gathered and described for the New York 
State Museum Indian collection. In his 
investigations he was assisted by Ely 
Parker, a full bred Indian, who acted as 
interpreter. 

One need but compare the League of 
the Iroquois with Henry R. Schoolcraft’s 
contemporary study, Notes of the Iroquois, 
to realize the advance Morgan's study 
marked in American ethnology. It was a 
pioneer work and so has naturally glaring 
deficiencies and inadequacies. It fails la- 
mentably to measure up to Morgan's 
later standard on the very points which 
Morgan stressed, and for which American 
ethnology owes him its greatest debt, i.c., 
to describe Indian life in terms of itself 
and not in terms of the culture of the in- 
vestigator. One cannot criticize him too 
vehemently for not having freed himself 
from the classification of political institu- 
tions of Aristotle when one is aware that 
the majority of the political scientists of 
our time have not yet done so. But the 
chapters on the religion of the Iroquois 
are especially reprehensible as ethnologic 
material, for not Morgan, the alert in- 
vestigator with a penchant for essential 
fact but Morgan the Presbyterian is speak- 
ing. The result is such characteristic 
sentences as these: 


That the Indian, without the aid of revelation should 
have arrived at a fixed belief of the existence of one 
Supreme Being, has ever been a matter of surprise and 
admiration. ... . By the diffusion of this great 
truth, if the Indian did not escape the spell of super- 
stition, which resulted trom his imperfect knowledge 
of the Deity, and his ignorance of natural phenomena, 
yet he was saved from the deepest of all barbarisms, 
an idolatrous worship. 


Morgan differs from the earlier investi- 
gators in that he is sympathetic but this 
sympathy and undoubtedly the purpose for 
which his addresses were written leads him 
to romanticize and sentimentalize. But 
what is more open to criticism is Morgan's 
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utter failure to grasp the details of the 
economic life of the Iroquois and to recog- 
nize its influence on the other forms of 
social organization. He had his eyes on 
the Confederacy and its machinery as a 
model for his ‘‘New Confederacy’’ and as 
a result he abstracts this from its back- 
ground. He gives a description that has 
become classic although it has had to be 
fundamentally revised and supplemented 
in fact and in nomenclature in the light of 
later studies. It is in his description of 
the fabrics and implements of the Iroquois 
that Morgan is at his best and his Museum 
reports printed after the League of Iroquois 
appeared, add to his laurels as a careful 
observer and an able recorder of such ob- 
jects. 


IV 


When Morgan wrote the League of the 
Troquois, he was of the opinion that the 
kinship system of the Iroquois was the 
unique possession of the Iroquois and the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. 
But in 1858, while on the south shore of 
Lake Superior on business connected with 


‘his railroad, he found that the system of 


tracing relationships among the Ojibwas, 
an Algonquin tribe, was essentially the 
same as among the Iroquois, although the 
linguistic terms were different. His great 
idea was born, later to become his ideé 
fixé: *‘the gens was universal.'’ (The term 
gens, as used by Morgan, is synonymous 
with the word sib as used today by ethnol- 
ogists, i.e., unilateral descent. Gens is 
now used to signify specifically unilateral 
descent through the father, and clan uni- 
lateral descent through the mother.) 
On his return to Rochester, he consulted 
Rigg’s Dakota Grammar and Dictionary and 
found the same kinship system. He then 
examined more carefully the English and 
Roman systems as they were set forth by 
Blackstone and the Pandects of Justin- 
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ian. Finally, he prepared questionnaires 
concerning kinship terms and relations 
and circulated them among missionaries, 
teachers, traders and other persons famil- 
iar with Indian life. Professor Joseph 
Henry rendered him the assistance of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the United States 
Consuls throughout the world with the 
request that they be placed in proper 
hands. 

The returns from the questionnaire were 
at first very meagre, and Morgan, greatly 
excited by his discovery, determined to 
pursue his investigations in person. In 
1859, he made an expedition through 
Kansas and Nebraska, and in the follow- 
ing year, he went over the same ground, 
revising his former work, supplementing 
his observations, and extending his jour- 
ney far up the Missouri River. In 1861, 
he made a trip to the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory and Lake Winnipeg, and in 1862 
to Fort Benton and the Rocky Mountains. 
Completed schedules began slowly to 
accumulate from all parts of the world 
until a very large number of kinship 
systems were recorded by Morgan and 
his correspondents. Morgan systematized 
the materials thus collected and first 
brought out his conclusions before the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1868 under 
the title A Conjectural Solution of the Origin 
of the Classificatory System of Relationships. 
The data with these conclusions were 
published in a quarto volume of 600 pages 
by the Smithsonian Institution, in 1871, 
under the title Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity of the Human Family. 

This gargantuan effort, which met some 
strong opposition of the readers of the 
manuscript even before its publication, 
was variously received. Sir John Lubbock, 
in his presidential address before the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
declared it to be ‘‘one of the most valuable 
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contributions to ethnological science 
which has appeared for many years.’’ The 
irascible McLennan, said to have been 
piqued because he felt that Morgan had 
used his work without proper acknowledg- 
ment, declared the book to be ‘‘a wild 
dream, not to say nightmare of early 
instituctions.’’ Among the letters which 
Morgan received that are significant in 
showing Morgan's influence as a result 
of this book are those from Edward Tylor 
and Herbert Spencer. Tylor wrote in 
part: 


I assure you that I appreciate the great value [of the 
book] as bearing on the difficult problem of early 
social relations. I shall hope to make use of your 
research in a work on the Morals and Politics of the 
Lower Races, but it will be years first. As yet the 
only book of yours I have profited by is the Iroquois 
League. 


Spencer's letter read: 


I am much indebted to you for the present of your 
great work on Systems, etc., which lately reached me, 
Hitherto, I have had but time to glance through it 
and to be impressed with the value of its immense 
mass of materials collected and arranged with so much 


labour. 

I thank you for it in more than a mere formal way 
that is common in the acknowledgment of presenta- 
tion copies; for it comes to me at a time when I am 
making elaborate preparations personally and by 
deputy for the scientific treatment ot Sociology, and 
its contents promise to be of immediate service. 


Others who praised the book, some 
cautiously, some extravagantly were 
Henry Maine, Charles Darwin, and in 
America, Francis Parkman, Horatio Hale, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. Most 
other American reviewers were outspo- 
kealy impressed with its bulk and to them 
unintelligible profundity; but one asserted 
that it was the easiest of the Smithsonian 
publications to do without. 

In judging the value of Systems of Con- 
Sanguinity, we must distinguish three 
aspects of the work viz., the accumulation 
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of the facts themselves, the arrangement 
of these facts, and the hypotheses based 
on the facts. In the first instance, the 
book is a very valuable addition to the 
source materials of primitive society, and 
no praise is excessive in acknowledgment 
of the prodigious labor involved. The 
materials have been and are used repeatedly 
to good advantage by ethnologists, Spier’s 
recent work on The Distribution of Kinship 
Systems in North America deriving much of its 
data from the book. The arrangement of 
the material was, however, not especially 
fortunate. Lubbock, in his address, felt 
called upon to reclassify the materials as 
have most other anthropologists that have 
made use of them. The fundamental basis 
of his arrangement has been justifiedly ques- 
tioned. Morgan distinguished between 
a ‘‘classificatory’’ and a ‘‘descriptive’’ 
system of kinship terms. The former, 
which required for its origin a form of 
‘‘group marriage’’ was coextensive with 
savagery and barbarism and represented an 
earlier stage of social development. The 
latter, he thought to be inevitably bound 
up with monogamy and the institution 
of the family as we know it and therefore 
employed by all or most of the peoples who 
had attained civilization. Kroeber has 
maintained that the terms ‘‘descriptive’’ 
and ‘‘classificatory,’’ as applied to rela- 
tionship systems are really misleading, for 
the so-called ‘‘descriptive’’ system is as 
much classificatory as the one specifically 
so named and that it is only the basis of 
classification which differs. The basis 
for the peculiar categories of relationship 
he finds in psychology or in language. 
Lowie has also shown that the features of 
kinship terminology are distributed like 
all other ethnological phenomena; that 
differences and similarities in terminology 
are regional. Morgan did the best he 
could with the materials in his possession 
but he was ill-equipped to cope with them. 
The conclusions derived from his data are 
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substantially the same, though in an 
embryonic form, as those found in Ancient 
Society and will be considered later in the 
critical analysis of that book. 


V 


While Morgan's prestige was acquired in 
European circles by the publication of 
Systems of Consanguinity, his recognition in 
America by his contemporaries came pri- 
marily through his work on a critical 
reconstruction of the culture of Mexico 
and Central America. As early as 1856, 
probably under the influence of Albert Gal- 
latin, he had protested against the ficti- 
tious descriptions of Mexican life by the 
Spanish writers which often rivalled the 
tales of Baron Miinchhausen for absurdity. 
In an article entitled: ‘‘Seven Cities of Ci- 
bola’’ in the North American Review of 
April, 1869, he tried to burst the bubble of 
exaggeration that marked the popular 
descriptions of Mexican dwellings as pala- 
tial residences of emperors by interpreting 
them as communal dwellings in terms of 
the Iroquois ‘‘long-house.’’ This was 
followed by an article in Johnson's Ency- 
clopaedia, in 1873, on Indian architecture 
to the same purpose. But it was at the 
instance of Henry Adams who felt of 
Hubert H. Bancroft’s Native Races of America 
that it would be ‘‘a disgrace to let such a 
work go out as a measure of our national 
scholarship’’ that Morgan launched his 
devastating attack on Bancroft’s uncritical 
use of Spanish documents which brought 
attention to his efforts. The two articles 
entitled ‘‘Montezuma’s Dinner’’ and ““The 
Houses of the Mound Builders’’ which 
appeared in April and July, 1876, in the 
North American Review, in the words of 
F. W. Putnam ‘“‘took Bancroft’s scalp off 
down to his neck.’’ Henry Barnard’s 
comment characterizes the response that 
the articles provoked: 


You have done for the student of our aboriginal his- 
tory what Mommsen did for Rome; you not only ex- 
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posed theerrors and speculations of the early chronicles 
but give us clear sunlight in which to walk with 
certain steps over so much that was obviously enough 
absurd, but which most of us could never quite 
clear up. 


Although Morgan leaned too heavily on 
the Iroquois in his interpretation of Mexi- 
can life these articles were valuable in 
that they stressed the necessity for pains- 
taking archeological investigations and 
ethnological field work to establish the 
character of aboriginal life in America 
rather than dependence upon the menda- 
cious gossip of travellers and the miscon- 
ceptions and perverted accounts of mis- 
sionaries. As a result of his labors in 
this field, Morgan was called upon to 
present the program for the archeological 
expedition into the Pueblo country under- 
taken by the Archeological Institute of 
America at Harvard which appeared as 
an appendix to its first report. At Mor- 
gan’s request, Adolph Bandelier was ap- 
pointed to undertake the work and his 
reports represent the results of the first 
extensive schematic exploration of the 
Southwest. Morgan's final treatment of 
the subject was in Houses and House Life 
of American Aborigines which appeared 
just prior to his death. 

Along with the extended praise which 
Morgan received for his realistic approach 
to the problems of American aboriginal 
life was the antagonism of Bancroft and 
his followers. They produced a tract in 
which they bitterly condemned Morgan 
and his school and attacked the Nation 
_ which had published an unfavorable re- 
view of Bancroft’s work as a ‘‘chronic 
sore-head journal.’ The controversy ex- 
tended for some time but although the 
Spanish accounts of early ‘Mexican and 
Central American life still are read be- 
cause of their appealing romance, they 
are no longer given credence by scientists. 
It is primarily due to Morgan's efforts in 
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this field that Professor O. T. Mason 
called him the ‘‘founder of the Common- 
sense School of Anthropology.”’ 


VI 


Morgan's capacity for intelligent and 
accurate observation and his ability to 
document his findings meticulously led 
him to make another contribution in a 
diverse field in the period during which he 
was gathering material for Systems of Con- 
sanguinity. Time hung heavily on Mor- 
gan’s hands during his annual sojourns at 
Marquette, Michigan, where he tended 
the interests of his railroad. Instead of 
spending his leisure fishing, as did his 
friends, he decided to devote his time 
recording the behavior of beavers that 
were constructing their homes in the 
streams nearby. He had had a passing 
interest in animal psychology since his 
youth; one of his earliest periodical con- 
tributions was entitled ‘Mind and Instinct: 
An Inquiry Concerning the Manifestation 
of Mind by the Lower Animals,’’ and one 
of his papers to The Club was on this sub- 
ject. The notes he collected at Marquette 
interpreted in the light of these early 
papers, he published with the addition 
of two chapters on the anatomy of the 
beaver by Dr. W. W. Ely, under the title 
The American Beaver and Its Work. This 
book was very favorably reviewed when it 
appeared in 1868, and remained the classic 
on the beaver until the recent book on the 
subject by Edward H. Warren. 

The scope of this article does not per- 
mit an analysis of Morgan's interesting 
views on instinct as given in his contribu- 
tions on this subject. But brief quota- 
tion from his review of Chadbourne’s 
Instinct: Its Office in the Animal Kingdom, 
and its Relation to t/: Higher Powers in Man 
which appeared in the Nation in 1872, 
suggests how he approximated the mod- 
ern view that the term instinct is mislead- 
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ing and scientifically useless because it 
substitutes verbal labels for extended anal- 
yses and discourages inquiry and investi- 
gation. He wrote: 


Dr. Chadbourne adopts the ‘‘instinct hypothesis’’ to 
explain the phenomena of animal intelligence and re- 
gards it as adequate to embrace and account for all 
the facts. Having adopted this hypothesis in the 
title of his book (which hypothesis it would be pleas- 
ant to ascribe to human laziness if it could properly 
be done), he was substantially released from the neces- 
sity of collecting and discussing the vast and com- 
plicated array of facts revealed by the lives of the 
inferior animals, 
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In Ancient Society, which appeared in 
1877, Morgan gathered together the ma- 
terials which he had previously published 
with new data and certain new interpreta- 
tions. The book represents the summa- 
tion of his life’s work and his supreme 
effort. As suggested previously, through 
it Morgan became widely known and 
exercised a potent influence on ethnological 
and sociological thought. 

Morgan's general evolutionary concept 
is too well known to need extended expo- 
sition. Incorporated into early sociologi- 
cal text books, it has become entrenched as 
a dogma in many quarters. Postulating 
the common origin and thus the psychic 
unity of all races of man, which cause 
them to react similarly to environmental 
stimuli, he believed that mankind the 
world over passed through the successive 
stages of savagery, barbarism and civili- 
zation, the two earlier of which had a 
tripartate division of lower, middle and 
upper. He anticipated Tylor in saying: 
Like the successive geological formations, the tribes 
of mankind may be arranged, according to their rela- 
tive conditions, into successive strata. When thus 
arranged, they reveal with some degree of certainty 
the entire range of human progress from savagery to 
civilization. A thorough study of each successive 
stratum will develop whatever is special in its cul- 
ture and characteristics and yield a definite conception 
of the whole in their differences and their relations. 
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Forced to determine the lines of demarca- 
tions between the various stages, he was 
obliged to be arbitrary. He recognized 
this arbitrariness more than did most of 
his disciples but once having made the 
divisions, he was stubborn and rigid in 
their application. The ‘‘middle status of 
savagery’’ began, in his classification, with 
the acquisition of a fish subsistence, the 
‘upper’ with the invention of the bow 
and arrow. ‘‘Barbarism’’ came with the 
art of pottery; its ‘middle status,’’ with 
the domestication of animals on the eas- 
tern hemisphere, and the cultivation of 
maize and plants by irrigation on the 
western. The ‘‘upper status of barbarism’’ 
was introduced by the invention of the 
process of smelting iron ore and ‘‘civili- 
zation’’ came with the phonetic alphabet 
and the use of writing. 

One need but apply Morgan's scheme 
critically to primitive society as we now 
know it, to reveal its extreme tenuousness. 
The Polynesians who have a well de- 
veloped agriculture and technology and 
the Micronesians who weave textiles and 
have a fine mythology are placed in the 
lowest subdivision while the far more 
primitive African and Indonesian peoples, 
because they breed cattle, would be placed 
in the second stage of ‘‘barbarism.’’ Such 
discrepancies could be multiplied many 
times, for culture is too complex and the 
forms of combination of social institutions 
too variable to fit into any definite social 
evolutionary scheme. 

Without entering into a detailed criti- 
cism of unilateral schemes such as Mor- 
gan's, it is enough to point out that any 
fixed sequence is completely disturbed by 
borrowing. Morgan acknowledged this 
factor. In an early museum report he 
wrote: 


Such is the diffusion of Indian arts and Indian inven- 
tions among the Red races that it is impossible to as- 
certain with what nation or tribe they in fact origi- 
OS 0 cake One system of trails belted the whole 
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face of the territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and the intercourse between the nations was constant 
and much more extensive thanever has been supposed. 


In Ancient Society, he accounted for the 
existence of descent through the male line 
among the Siouan Indians as due io bor- 
rowing from the white man, probably in 
this case erroneously. But Morgan did 
not recognize the implications of diffu- 
sion in reference to his idea of develop- 
ment through successive stages. 

One must not adopt a too critical atti- 
tude toward Morgan's evolutionism but 
must consider him in his historical setting. 
That he erred in attempting to carry over a 
principle which Darwin had demonstrated 
so effectively in biology, into the field of 
culture, merely reflects the tendency of his 
period. The persistence of the application 
of his methods today, is, however, inex- 
cusable. 

Morgan's views on the evolution of the 
family have aroused more acrimonious 
controversy than any other aspect of his 
work. Space does not permit more than 
a cursory presentation of his views and a 
summary analysis of the somewhat intri- 
cate and complicated arguments and proofs 
advanced in refutation of them. The dis- 
cussion in Ancient Society depends upon 
and represents a direct development from 
the views expressed in Systems of Con- 
sanguinity. He distinguishes five different 
and successive forms of the family pre- 
ceded by promiscuity, beginning with the 
“‘consanguine’’ family and through a 
series of ‘‘reformatory movements” finally 


' attaining monogamy. 


It is actually not a refutation of Morgan 
to point out with Westermarck and a host 
of others, that promiscuity cannot be 
found anywhere and that the horror of 
incest is universal among existing primi- 
tive peoples for Morgan himself main- 
tained: 


The existence of the Consanguine family must be 
proved by other evidence than the production of the 


family itself. As the first and most ancient form of 
the institution, it has ceased to exist even among the 
lowest tribes of savages. It belongs to a condition of 
society out of which the least advanced portion of 
the human race have emerged. 


His proof of the previous existence of pro- 
miscuity is a logical one derived from his 
interpretation of kinship terms. Morgan 
understood them to indicate earlier rela- 
tions between the sexes, upon which the 
existing marriage form was ‘‘superim- 
posed,’’ and therefore he found evidence 
in the “‘Malayan’’ (Polynesian) system, 
which he considered the lowest existing 
form, of a previous ‘‘consanguine’’ fam- 
ily. He concludes: 


Finally, it will be perceived that the state of society, 
indicated by the Consanguine family points with logi- 
cal directness to an anterior condition of promiscuous 
intercourse. There seems to be no escape from this 
con<lusion although questioned by so eminent a writer 
as Mr. Darwin The most hat tcan safely 
be claimed upon this difficult question is that the 
Consanguine family was the first organized form of 
society, and that it was necessarily an improvement 
upon the previous unorganized state, whatever that 
state may have been. With the existence of the Con- 
sanguine family established, of which the adduced 
proofs seem to be sufficient, the remaining families are 
easily demonstrated. 


In other words, Morgan's concept of the 
growth of the family, logically required 
the existence of the “‘consanguine’’ fam- 
ily, which in turn logically required an 
unorganized state or promiscuity to com- 
plete the proof of evolution from the 
lowest to the highest form. 

It is around the interpretation of kin- 
ship terms that most criticism has cen- 
tered. Evolutionists following Morgan 
continue to see in them “‘survivals,’’ che 
signposts of previous social conditions. 
McLennan, Morgan’s arch contemporary 
antagonist, failed to see any sociological 
significance in the terms whatsoever, and 
considered them merely terms of address, 
a position later defended by Andrew Lang. 
American ethnologists show how the 
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terms afe often expressive of status or po- 
tential relationship rather than indicative 
of antecedent social organization, and hold 
them to be subject to a variety of influ- 
ences of a purely linguistic character and 
to change through diffusion. They con- 
tend that it is exceedingly hazardous to 
attempt to reconstruct a form of social 
organization on the basis of the relation- 


‘ship system, for the terms often reflect 


the effect of diffusion and historical con- 
tact. The underlying prop of the evolu- 
tionists’ system is thus undermined. 

Morgan was particularly unfortunate in 
choosing the Polynesian family to repre- 
sent the lowest in the scale of evolution, 
for, as pointed out above, Polynesian so- 
ciety is relatively highly developed. This 
reveals the great arbitrariness of the evo- 
lutionists’ classifications. Writers such 
as Morgan invariably place monogamy as 
the highest form and latest development of 
the family, yet the monogamous family 
has been shown by Starche, Gross, Wester- 
marck, Lowie and others to have been uni- 
versal and omnipresent at all stages of 
culture. In fact, as Lowie points out, on 
the very lowest plane, among peoples 
such as the rude Adaman Islanders, matri- 
monial relations are frequently encouo- 
tered that would be rated exemplary by a 
mid-victorian moralist. There has been 
no fixed universal evolution of the forms 
of the family; sequences such as Morgan's 
are superimposed and merely reflect the 
prejudices and preconceptions of the 
author. 

This leads to the discussion of two other 
vigorously debated contentions of Mor- 
gan, first, that the gens (sib, i.e., unilateral 
descent.) was universal and could be traced 
to one source, and second, that the suc- 
cession was always from the clan (maternal 
descent) to the gens (paternal descent). 
When Swanton pointed out that the sid 
was not even universal in North America 
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among the existing tribes, because it was 
not found among the Salish, Athapascan 
and Eskimo groups, he did not differ from 
Morgan who had admitted that there 
were no traces of sib organization among 
these people. Morgan, not put out by 
this, had maintained that ‘‘since the 
Columbia valley was the intial point of 
migration of the other tribes it was 
probable that their ancestors possessed 
the organization into gentes and that it fell 
into decay and finally disappeared,"’ an 
unsupported assumption. Lowie has 
proven that the great variability of sibs 
makes their single origin as assumed by 
Morgan impossible, and also that in North 
America alone ‘there are several independ- 
ent centers of sib diffusion. Swanton 
also ventured the judgment that the fact 
that the sb is lacking precisely among the 
most primitive tribes and as a rule appears 
only when horticultural or pastoral ac- 
tivities have partly or wholly superseded 
the chase as a basis of economic existence, 
completely repudiates the idea that the 
sib represented the earliest form of social 
organization. 

Boas, Swanton, Lowie and others have 
been instrumental in refuting Morgan's 
contention that the clan (maternal descent) 
universally preceded the gens (paternal 
descent). Morgan had arrived at this 
view through the influence of Bachofen’s 
Das Mutterrecht and by his interpretation 
of the importance of women among the 
Iroquois. Here again the argument rests 
heavily on the postulate of ‘‘survivals,”’ 
and refutation partly on the fact that these 
assumed ‘‘survivals’’ can be explained in 
their own cultural setting. It appears 
that the clan preceded the gens in certain 
cases, but this does not prove that such a 
sequence is universal, or even that it was 
the rule. Furthermore, sibless tribes have 
been shown to have adopted the gens by 
borrowing without passing through the 
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supposedly intermediate clan stage. The 
conclusion is obvious that the social his- 
tory of any particular tribe can be recon- 
structed only in the light of its known and 
probable cultural relations with neigh- 
boring peoples and not from any generally 
valid scheme of evolution. The futility 
of arm-chair theorizing and the shuffling 
and arranging of tribes into fixed categories 
becomes apparent. 

It was Morgan’s belief that when the 
paternity of children became known, the 
fathers protested against their children 
being disinherited. by the clan rule of in- 
heritance and in this way descent in the 
female line was overthrown and patrilineal 
descent substituted. Morgan saw clearly 
that this principle was not always applic- 
able when he wrote of the Siouan family: 


It is surprising that so many tribes of this stock 
should have changes of descent from the female line 
to the male, because when first known, the idea of 
property was substantially undeveloped or but slightly 
beyond the germinating stage, and could hardly as 
among the Greeks and Romans have been the operat- 
ing Cause. 


In spite of the introduction of sheep tended 
by men which gave them great wealth, 
the Navajo have remained matrilineal. 
Among the Crow and Hidatsa, also 
wealthy matrilineal people, certain kinds 
of property are transmitted from father to 
son without any change of descent. It is 
true, however, that when property goes 
through the male and descent through the 
female, the tendency of the social or- 
ganization is to be unstable in the direction 
of patrilineal descent. 

Although specific changes in the social 
organization of primitive peoples cannot 
be correlated with changes in economic or- 
ganization, Morgan was correct in so 
far as he stressed the determining effect of 
the economic organization upon the other 
forms of social organization. One can- 
not well understand other aspects of the 
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culture of any primitive people, without 
knowing their economic life and activity. 
A change of economic conditions, acting 
upon the existing institutions in their 
historical setting, fundamentally modifies 
the cultural pattern. This is clearly 
brought out in noting the effect of the 
introduction of the reindeer on the social 
organization of the reindeer Chukchi as 
compared to the maritime Chukchi, and 
by the far reaching effect of the introduc- 
tion of the horse on the life of the Plains 
Indians. 

Morgan believed, as did Henry Maine, 
that primitive society differed fundamen- 
tally from and is distinguished from civi- 
lized society in that it dealt with an indi- 
vidual as a member of a kinship group and 
lacked political organization which af- 
fected the individual through his territorial 
relations. But as Lowie has shown local 
contiguity is one of the factors determin- 
ing social solidity independently of kin- 
ship relationship even in very humble 
cultural levels. Such tribes as the Vedda, 
the Maida, Shasta and Thompson River 
Indians show decided jealousy regarding 
territorial rights. Furthermore, the tran- 
sition to a political state did not imply 
a disrupting of the ties of kinship as Mor- 
gan inferred, for there always existed 
such associations as men’s clubs, age 
classes, and secret organizations which 
could take on a political character. 

Morgan was quite pugnacious in his 
insistence that democracy was the uni- 
versal pattern among primitive peoples 
because he projected the conditions he 
found among the Iroquois into a compre- 
hensive generalization. The salubrious 
effect of this belief which he defended 
with much vigor, upon the treatment of 
Mexican cultural history has already been 
considered. But before Morgan published 
Ancient Society, Albert Gatschet, the lin- 
guist, tried in vain to modify his idea of 


























uniform democracy in a letter to him which 
declared that ‘‘many of the Southern 
Indians had far more aristocratical insti- 
tutions than the northern—as the Natchez, 
Toltecs, Incas and Aztecs.’’ It is now an 
established fact that the Natchez had a 
caste system, and all recent investigators 
of the northwest coast Indians are in 
agreement that the acquisition of rank is 
the dominant motive in the lives of the 
Indians of that section. Kroeber speaks of 
the avarice which pervades even the poor 
and rude tribes of Central California and 
maintains:’’ The chief, or rather the man 
of influence and position, is not a man of 
courage or record in war, but the man of 
property. A poor chief is as unthinkable 
to the Indians of California as to him of 
Puget Sound or Queen Charlotte Islands.”’ 
Margaret Mead testifies as to the ali 
importance of rank among the Samoans. 
Nor did slavery commence, as Morgan 
supposed, among the people who smelted 
iron, domesticated cattle and knew irri- 
gation and stone architecture, for it is 
found among the neolithic Polynesians 
and the non-agricultural Nootka. Mor- 
gan would undoubtedly have modified his 


phenomena is that they are made 
up of the activities of human indi- 
viduals. From this it appears to follow 
that in order to understand social hap- 
penings and conditions we must study hu- 
man beings. For some time, however, 


r JHE common-sense view of social 
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views had he known about the extremely 
monatchical social organization among the 
primitive African tribes. Furthermore, he 
was wrong in assuming that primitive 
peoples did not recognize differences in 
individual abilities, and that all gens and 
clans wete of equal rank and importance 
among primitive tribes. 

The limits of this article do not permit a 
more extensive analysis of Morgan's views 
as expressed in Ancient Society although 
there are many other hypotheses that 
merit consideration. Enough has been 
presented to indicate that he deserves a 
place of high rank among the early inves- 
tigators of primitive life but that his views 
must be fundamentally revised in the light 
of contemporary ethnology and sociology. 
Morgan was not the ‘‘discoverer of the 
law of social progress’’ as he is boldly 
characterised on his commorative tablet 
at Wells College in Aurora, New York. 
But he was an illustrious pioneer in the 
uncharted field of ethnology, who in 
spite of his limited scientific equipment 
and his very meagre library was able to 
contribute much to the methodology and 
source material of that science. 






two more or less distinct ideas have been 
widely held as to the characteristics of 
human beings which must be taken into 
account by the one who would understand, 
anticipate, and perhaps control social 
events. One idea is that human nature is 
everywhere fundamentally the same; a 
variant of this idea is the view which sup- 
poses human nature to be made up of the 
same qualities and tendencies in all per- 
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sons, but with variation of the qualities 
in intensity and degree from person to 
person and from race to race. The other 
idea is that every human being enters 
into social activity as a distinct unit, and, 
in some degree, a unique one. If this 
latter assumption be granted, it is neces- 
sary in order to understand social phe- 
nomena to have a method of studying the 
behavior tendencies of the particular indi- 
viduals who are involved in a given social 
happening. The former view leads to 
the investigation of human ¢raits—in- 
stincts, attitudes, and desires. The latter 
view leads to the study of personality and 
of individuality. As a matter of fact, 
both lines of research have been industri- 
ously pursued by recent students of the 
social sciences and psychology, and by 
both methods of approach important con- 
tributions have been made to our present 
understanding of social-behavior. 

In the present stage of development of 
social and psychological science it is 
practicable, as we shall see, to make a 
distinction between individuality, as the 
pattern of traits and characteristics by 
which any one human being differs from 
others, and personality, as the organization 
of traits, attitudes, and ideas which de- 
termine the rdle of the individual in human 
society. Each term is used loosely and 
variously by contemporary writers; we 
shall consider this range of usage further 
in the following pages. 

As a matter of history, it may be said 
that the concept of personality is older 
than that of individuality. If one starts 
to investigate the development of these 
ideas before the opening of the nineteenth 
century, he will be struck at once by the 
fact that neither personality nor individu- 
ality was a technical term until very re- 
cently. Both terms are almost entirely 
lacking for the index and table of contents 
of every volume of sociological and psy- 
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chological literature published before 
1900, and these terms, together with all 
clearly equivalent expressions, are like- 
wise largely absent from the text of all 
such books. When nineteenth century 
writers do mention personality or, indi- 
viduality, it is with the obvious assump- 
tion that they are common-sense ideas 
which will be understood by all readers 
sufficiently well for the purpose in hand. 
One can easily imagine, however, that if a 
monk who had taught in a thirteenth- 
century university could be transported to 
our era and made acquainted with the 
term personality as we use it in ordinary 
discussions, his mind would automatically 
turn to the discussions of the ‘‘soul’’ and 
its attributes which occupied so much of 
the attention of the Greek philosophers 
and of the mediaeval scholastic teachers 
and writers. It is in fact largely in early 
discussions of the soul that we shall find 
such contributions to the idea of person- 
ality as were made before 1600. If our 
hypothetical monk were asked what war- 
rant there is for calling a human being a 
person and not an animal, it is likely that 
he would say, man has a soul, or, perhaps, 
man is a soul. 

A German writer, Rohde, has sum- 
marized in a scholarly volume what he 
has been able to find out regarding Greek 
ideas of the soul.? He finds that ideas of 
the soul were common among the Greeks, 
the concept then being not so very differ- 
ent from that which is current in theologi- 
cal circles today, in other words, that of a 
spiritual entity which dwells in, and in 
some manner gives life and value to, 
the human body. The soul then as now, 
was also assumed to survive the death of 
the body. E. B. Tylor, Herbert Spencer, 


2 Rohde, Erwin, Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief 
in Immortality Among the Greeks. Translated from the 
eighth German edition by W. B. Hillis. London and 
New York, 1925. 











and other nineteenth-century writers have 
traced this idea back to primitive attempts 
to account for sleep and dreams; however, 
that is a matter which need not concern 
us here. We know that Plato, for one, 
thought of the soul as a more or less com- 
pound structure, the qualities of which 
could be known through reflective analy- 
sis of common knowledge. Plato’s views 
concerning the soul are set forth in a num- 
ber of the dialogues, but particularly in the 
Phaedo, the Phaedrus, and the Republic. He 
deals with the problem of the soul, on the 
one hand, from the standpoint afforded by 
his so-called idealism; we might paraphrase 
his theory by saying that thesoul is the idea, 
or the essence, of the human personality, 
and it partakes of the being of some trans- 
cendent order of things. On the other 
hand, Plato concludes that the soul has 
three parts or levels, the appetitive, the 
spirited or emotional, and the rational or 
intellectual; and certain characteristic vir- 
tues and vices of human beings are func- 
tions or defects, as the case may be, of 
the several !evels or souls. As one would 
naturally expect, Plato believed that the 
social rdle of the individual ought to con- 
form, and perhaps in the long run does 
tend to conform, to the relative measure 
in which the higher, spirited and rational, 
levels of his soul predominate in his make- 
up.* 

Although Plato was greatly interested 
in the problems and possibilities of educa- 
tion, and although it was probably in 
large part from his teachings that Aris- 
totle’s interest in the matter was derived, 
nowhere in his writings does Plato arrive 
at a conception of the relation of culture 
to personality so objective as that de- 
veloped by his talented pupil. At the 
very outset of his Politics, following the 
famous statement that man is a political 


2 The Republic, Book IV. 
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animal, Aristotle states that, although 
a social instinct is implanted in man by 
nature, and although man when perfected 
is the best of animals, he is the worst 
when separated from law and justice; in- 
justice when armed is the more dangerous 
for the fact, and man is equipped by nature 
with the arms of intelligence which he 
may use for bad ends.‘ He had already 
formulated a fuller statement in the Ethics, 
however; for commentators are generally 
agreed that the Ethics was written as Part 
One of a general treatise of which the 
Politics was intended to be Part Two. 


Well: human Excellence is of two kinds, Intel- 
lectual and Moral: now the Intellectual springs orig- 
inally, and is increased from teaching (for the most 
part, that is), and needs therefore experience and time; 
whereas the moral comes from custom, and so the 
Greek term denoting it is but a slight deflection from 
the one denoting custom in that language. 

From this fact it is plain that not one of the moral 
virtues comes to be in us by nature: because of such 
things as exist by nature, none can be changed by cus- 
tom: a stone, for instance, by nature gravitating 
downwards, could never by custom be brought to 
ascend, not even if one were to try and accustom it 
by throwing it up ten thousand times; nor could fire 
again be brought to descend, nor in fact could any- 
thing whose nature is in one way be brought to 
another.§ 


The passage might very well be para- 
phrased to read, ‘‘Personality is the prod- 
uct of culture and teaching impressed 
upon the nature of man.”’ This is really 
a very modern view of the matter, and 
was not fully appreciated by the genera- 
tions of scholars following Aristotle for 
the next two thousand years. In this 
respect as in many others, modern scholar- 
ship and research have had to rediscover 
what Aristotle clearly anticipated. 

For medieval scholasticism, the idea 


‘The Politics of Aristotle, Jowett’s translation, 
Book I, Chapter 2. 

5 Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Everyman's 
Library edition, 1911, 1915, opening paragraphs of 
Book II; see also the Politics, Book VIII, Chapter 13. 
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of personality was of no particular im- 
portance; the attitude on this question 
being on the whole simply one more mani- 
festation of the other-wordliness of medie- 
val theology. To the scholastic writer, 
human nature was essentially bad, so 
much so that man could not be “‘saved"’ 
except by Divine Grace. Human per- 
sonality, therefore, was scarcely thought of 
as a subject worth serious study, except 
in so far as attempts were made to but- 


piricists generally held to the tabula rasa 
point of view. At first this discussion 
had the effect of drawing attention away 
from any question of the nature of the 
personality as a unit, or of the differences 
between persons which are perhaps the 
principal source of the belief of contem- 
porary sociologists that personality is at 
any rate a name for something which must 
be taken into account. The innate ideas 
of the Continental rationalists were as- 
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tress theological dogmas by lines of rea- 
soning intended to show that religious 
teaching finds confirmation in the native 
ideas of man, presumably implanted in 
him by God. Father Moroney, a modern 
Catholic scholar, has made an intensive 
study of the idea of personality as pre- 
sented in scholastic writings, and, while 
he gives a definition of ‘‘social personality” 
as ‘the consciousness of our relationship 
to other men as persons,’’® he found noth- 
ing corresponding to this conception in the 
literature which he explored. Medieval 
speculation, he says, dealt with person- 
ality largely in connection with the expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
was necessary for theological purposes to 
formulate a working definition of person- 
ality which would seem to be consistent 
with the dogma that God is three persons 
in one.” 

In the early modern period, with the 
beginnings of that metaphysical specula- 
tion and inquiry out of which modern 
psychology as well as modern epistemol- 
ogy afose, interest was developed in the 
attributes of the human personality. For 
some time the interest took the form of a 
dispute over innate ideas, Descartes and 
his successors on the Continent holding 
that certain fundamental ideas were in- 
born; while Bacon and the English Em- 


* Moroney, Rev. Timothy B., The Idea of Personality 
(Washington, D. C., 1919), 87. 
7 Ibid., Chapters I and II. 


sumed to be the same for all human beings, 
and evidently there is no difference be- 
tween one tabula rasa and another. When 
Kant propounded his doctrine of the forms 
of the human intuition and understanding, 
however, he found it necessary to posit an 
“ego” to which the forms could be at- 
tributed, and the modern interest in per- 
sonality might well be dated from Kant’s 
theory of the “transcendental ego of apper- 
ception.’’ Kant himself never developed 
his concept of the ego beyond the point 
of purely metaphysical construction, al- 
though there are interesting implications 
in the doctrine that goodness and badness 
ate attributes of the human will, laid 
down in his Metaphysic of Morals and in 
the Critique of Practical Reason. To say 
that the will of one man is good while the 
will of another is not, seems to imply that 
there are traits of personality which might 
be studied, compared, and measured. 
Nevertheless the theory of personality 
made no progress in any sense that is of F 
direct interest to modern social scientists 
until a century after Kant. This was 
perhaps mainly because such scientific psy- 
chology as the nineteenth century pos- 
sessed was based on the whole on the 
tabula rasa theory of English Empiricism, 
rather than on the Kantian concept of the 
will. 

It was, in fact, when attention was fe- 
directed toward the concept of the will as 
an empirical attribute of the individual 
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that real gains began to be made in the 
study of personality. This shift took 
place, as might perhaps be anticipated, 
in connection with attempts to grapple 
with eminently practical psychological 
problems arising out of the study of men- 
tal diseases. It was natural to think of 
an insane person as one with a disorgan- 
izged personality, and this at once called 
for an inquiry into the sort of organiza- 
tion characteristic of the personalities 
which we call normal. The writer has 
not succeeded in discovering exactly when 
ot by whom the term ‘“‘personality’’ was 
first used in connection with the study of 
psychopathic states and processes. It is 
of interest, however, that Ribot, a French 
physician and alienist, gave to one of 
three works which he wrote on these 
topics in the eighties the title The Diseases 
of the Personality (First American copy- 
right 1887), while another was entitled 
The Diseases of the Will. It is in this first- 
mentioned volume that we find one of the 
first extended discussions of the term 
““personality’’ used in a sense in which it is 
still used by scientists. Ribot defines 
the personality, provisionally, as ‘‘the 
individual as clearly conscious of itself 

. the highest form of individual- 
ity.""* He proceeds at once to point out 
that the metaphysical concept of the ego 
will not serve as an explanation of per- 
sonality for the purposes of pathological 
psychology; it is necessary to explain how 
the ego is formed. 

In search, then, of a sounder and more 
useful explanation of personality, Ribot 
devotes a large part of his little book to 
an elaboration of the thesis that the or- 
ganism, and in particular the brain, con- 
stitute the real personality. ‘‘Conscious 
personality is never more than a feeble 
portion of physical personality.’’® He 


* Op. cit. (Chicago, 1910), 1. 
* Thid., 154-55. 
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develops ingeniously, with not with en- 
tirely convincing success, an interpreta- 
tion of consciousness and its disorders 
which is apparently intended to resolve the 
old mind and body problem. To this end 
he presents an interpretation of self-consci- 
ousness which, under the name of coenaes- 
thesia, runs through much of the current 
literature of psychology; ‘‘it is the organic 
sense, the sense of the body, usually vague 
and obscure, but sometimes very clear in 
all of us, that constitutes for each animal 
the basis of its psychic individuality.’’! 

Obviously the fundamental task which 
Ribot sets himself in the volume we have 
been considering is to explain in some 
objective manner the wnity of personality 
which we are forced to think of when we 
try to understand its disintegration in 
pathological mental states. Later, as we 
shall see, psychiatrists began to empha- 
size the conception of insanity as malad- 
justment to a psycho-social environment, 
but Ribot gives only one slight intimation 
of this." It is his main contention that 
personality is a unity formed through the 
coérdination of incessantly renascent men- 
tal states, having for their support the 
vague sense which the indivdual has of 
his own body. ‘““This unity does not 
pass from above to below, but from below 
to above; it is not an initial, but a terminal 
point.” He calls attention in the same 
passage to the fact that consciousness of 
self is reduced to a minimum when the co- 
ordination is most complete, as in the case 
of a skilled surgeon performing a difficult 
operation. 

Since the time when Ribot lived and 


10 Ibid., 18-19. Author cites Henle, Allgemeine 
Anatomia (1841), and same writer's Pathologische 
Untersuchungen (1848) on “‘coenaesthesia;’ several 
other prececessors are also cited. 

1 [bid., 142. ‘‘We might also say that the human 
individual is conscious of itself both asa person and as 
a member of society, but I shall avoid comparisons 
that may be contested."’ 

12 [bid., 154-155. 
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wrote, more and more interest in the 
study and treatment of insanity has de- 
veloped. The phenomenon of divided or 
multiple personality, with the exposition 
of which the name of Morton Prince has 
been particularly associated, has come in 
for a great deal of investigation which 
resulted in supporting Ribot’s contention 
that one must have a working definition 
and interpretation of the normal, unified 
personality as a point of departure for the 
understanding and treatment of the dis- 
organized personality. Prince’s own 
definition of personality is, ‘‘the sum total 
of all the biological innate dispositions, 
impulses, tendencies, appetites and in- 
stincts of the individual and of all the 
acquired dispositions and tendencies—ac- 
quired by experience.’’’ This is essen- 
tially the same definition that is given by 
a number of other recent writers; it has 
been criticized in that the expression ‘‘sum 
total’ gives after all no indication of the 
nature or basis of the unity of the per- 
sonality. This criticism has been antici- 
pated to some extent by Prince in another 
passage, in which he defines personality 
as “‘the survival of organized antecedent 
experiences.’’ “Those complexes of ex- 
perience which persist,’’ he says, “‘not 
only provide the material for our memories, 
but tend, consciously or unconsciously, to 


13 Prince, Morton, The Unconscious (New York: 
second edition, revised, 1921), 532. 

14 See for example Paton, Stewart, Human Behavior 
(New York, 1921), 94; Kantor, J. R., Principles of 
Psychology (New York, 1924), 75; Ogden, C. K., 
The Meaning of Psychology (New York, 1926), 256; 
Gordon, R. G., Personality (London and New York, 
1926), 3. Bibliographical articles on personality 
have been recently published by Vernon M. Cady 
(‘The Psychology of Personality,’’ Journal of De- 
linquency, VUl—September, 1922, 225-48) and by 
Kimball Young (‘Personality Studies,"’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXII—May, 1927, 953-71). 
A bibliographic volume on similar lines prepared by 
A. A. Roback to supplement his Psychology of Charac- 
fer is announced as this manuscript is being prepared. 
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shape the judgments, beliefs, convictions, 
habits, and tendencies of our mental 
lives.""!5 The theory that personality is 
shaped through the processes of memory is 
widely held by contemporary psycholo- 
gists; the literature abounds also in neuro- 
logical and physiological hypotheses 
intended to account for the facts of mem- 
ory, recall, and the modification of habits, 
ideas, and tendencies by experience. 

Of greater direct interest to the social 
scientist is the recognition, more and more 
frequently and extensively mentioned in 
psychological literature, of the influence of 
the social or cultural environment in the 
shaping of the complex of traits which is 
defined as the personality.’ The relation 
of personality to culture, naturally, is 
emphasized primarily by writers who rank 
primarily as sociologists. Emile Durk- 
heim, for instance, has sought to make a 
distinction between individuality and 
personality, defining personality as that 
which makes one a man, not that which 
distinguishes one from other men. “A 
person,’’ he holds, ‘‘is not merely a single 
subject distinguished from all the others. 
It is especially a being to which is attrib- 
uted a relative autonomy in relation to 
the environment with which it is most 
immediately in contact.’"'? It is this 
problem of the relation of the individual 
to his environment, and in particular to his 
social environment, which has served as 
the point of departure for the sociologi- 
cal investigation of personality. Modern 
psychiatry, however, especially since the 
first publications of Sigmund Freud, has 


6 Op. cit., 306. See also Wells, F. L., Mental 
Adjustments (New York, 1921), 156, on personality 
as the sum of memories. 

16 Sec for example Prince, Morton, op. ¢ét., $327 
i Durkheim, Emile, Elementary Forms of the Religi- 
ous Life (London, 1926), 271. See also the same 
author's Division du Travail Social, third edition, 
267. 
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mental — the same conceptions. The essence of 
lity is Freud’s theory of the neuroses, in fact, 
Lory is stated abstractly, is that the unity of 
cholo- the personality tends to become destroyed 





in conflicts which originate in the incom- 
patibility of native behavior tendencies 
with the patterns set in the culture of 
the group.'® Alfred Adler and Jung have 
developed doctrines which vary from that 
of Freud only in respect which need not 
concern us here. It should be remarked, 
however, that other writers have sug- 
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lation individual, rather than a conflict of in- 
ly, is nate impulse with social pattern. After 
rank all, it is difficult to see how any psycho- 
Durk- logical tendency to conform to the stand- 
ake a atds of the cultural environment could 

and arise, did not such conformity promise 

that satisfaction for some of the impulses of 
yhich the individual. 

“A In studying and analyzing the interac- 
ingle tion of the individual with his social en- 
hers. vironment, it has been found convenient to 
ctrib- introduce the concept of the individual's 
mM tO general attitude, or attitudes, toward him- 
most self and toward other persons. In another 

this paper we shall consider more systematically 
idual the development of the concept “‘social 
o his attitudes;’’ in this connection, however, 
od as we must anticipate that discussion to a 
logi- certain extent. Thus Thomas, among 
dern others, has defined personality in terms of 
the attitude: 

has 

The individual's attitude toward the totality of 
Aental his attitudes constitutes his conscious ‘‘personality.”’ 
aality The conscious personality represents the conception 
532° 

*The best general presentation of Freud's theory 
eligi- is to be found in his General Introduction to Psycho- 
same analysis (New York, 1920). See also Holt, E. B., 






The Freudian Wish: A Treatise in Ethics. 
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of self, the individual's appreciation of his own 
character.!9 


In a previous paragraph Thomas has de- 
fined *‘character’’ as something determined 
by the nature of the organization of the 
individual's wishes; in other words, char- 
acter, for Thomas, is the organization of 
the individual’s attitudes. Bechterew, 
the Russian psychologist has defined per- 
sonality in terms of ‘‘a definite attitude 
toward the outer world,’’ also as ‘‘an in- 
dividual in free association with his social 
milieu.’’?® R. G. Gordon, in his recent 
book, Personality, defines his concept so 
as to include both the individual's con- 
ception of himself, which he derives from 
the self-regarding sentiment posited by Mc- 
Dougall as a part of the instinctive equip- 
ment of man, and his attitude toward his 
environment. The self-regarding senti- 
ment is indicated by Gordon as the basis 
of what he terms the ¢go; while character 
is defined as ‘‘the dominant sentiments 
and beliefs of the individual at a given 
time, whereby his attitude to his environ- 
ment is determined.’’ Personality is then 
seen as a broader complex, including both 
the ego and the character, and much else 
besides.24 It is questionable, however, 
whether so broad a definition of the con- 
cept personality does not largely deprive it 
of scientific value. 

The distinction between personality and 
character has been made by other writers. 
We shall review in a later chapter Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s discussion of attitudes, 


19Thomas, William I., ““The Persistence of Pri- 
marty Group Norms in Present-Day Society,’’ in 
Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education, by 
H. S. Jennings and others (1917), quoted in Park and 
Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1924), 
470. 

20 Bechterew, W. v. (V. M. Bekhterev), Personal- 
ity of Individuals and Peoples, quoted by Park and Bur- 
gess, op cét., 126-27. 

21 Op. cit., 1-6. 
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values, and wishes.*? In the course of the 
same discussions they have defined charac- 
ter as the organization of the individual's 
attitudes, or tendencies to act. They then 
correlate the character with the life-or- 
ganization, which is the organization of 
the individual's values, that is, of the ob- 
jects in his environment as known to him.” 
These writers have emphasized the theory 
that personality is not to be regarded as 
an original datum, but as the product of 
a never-ending evolutionary process, to 
which every new experience contributes 
something. Dewey has emphasized in a 
somewhat similar manner the thought 
that the personality is a changing entity,™* 
bound up with the life of the community 
in which the individual is placed.” 

A survey of such literature as is cited in 
the foregoing paragraphs might lead one 
to believe that many psychologists are 
coming today to hold that personality is 
a term which can be given objective 
meaning only with reference to the social 
environment of the individual. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, few professional psy- 
chologists are willing to go so far. Thus 
F. H. Allport, who is a psychologist rather 
than a sociologist by training, expresses 
himself as follows (the italics are supplied 
by the writer): 


With the exception of a few traits, personality may be 
defined as the individual's characteristic reactions to 
social stimuli, and the quality of his adaptation to 
the social features of his environment. 

In its genetic development, also, personality is 
dependent upon social contacts.®* 





#2 Chapter XV. 

23 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (second 
edition, 1927), Volume I, ‘‘Methodological Note;"’ 
Volume II, *‘Introduction’’ to the **Life-Record of an 
Immigrant.”’ 

*4 Human Nature and Conduct, 158. 

*5 Ibid., 314. 

6 Allport, Floyd H., Social Psychology (Boston, 
1924), IOI. 
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This is the most sociological definition of 
personality which the writer has been 
able to find in the works of any psychol- 
ogist. 

When we turn to the writings of certain 
sociologists, on the other hand, including 
those of Thomas and Znaniecki mentioned 
above, we find that they have defined per- 
sonality, and described its formation and 
adaptation, in terms which make the con- 
cept really a sociological one. J. M. 
Baldwin's account of the “dialectic of 
personal growth”’ is the starting-point for 
much of this discussion of the social as- 
pects of personality; in other respects it 
grows out of the interpretation of culture 
made by Sumner, Dewey, and others. 
From still another direction the theory of 
personality has been influenced by the 
sociological interpretation of mind and 
of knowledge developed by Durkheim and 
his successors and by certain German 
writers, among them Franz Jerusalem, Max 
Scheler, and Theodor Litt.2”_ To antici- 
pate in a measure for the sake of clearness 
the points to be brought out in the te- 
mainder of this chapter, we may say that 
the following theses are beginning to 
emerge from current sociological investi- 
gations and discussions of the personality: 

(x) Thinking is largely a social process. 
The categories by means of which thought is 
carried on, by which the objects of the environ- 
ment are defined, and with reference to which 
personal attitudes are formed, are fashioned in 
a process of social interaction or communica- 
tion. The very concepts which are the essen- 
tial instruments of the most characteristically 
human kind of thought are ‘collective repre- 
sentations’’ (Durkheim). 


27 See especially Durkheim, Emile, Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, 421ff.; Halbwachs, Maurice, Les 
Cadres Sociaux de la Mimoire (Paris, 1924); Scheler, 
Max, (editor) Versuche zu einer Soxiologie des Wissens 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1924); and same author's 
Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1926). 
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(2) In any concrete sense of the term, per- 
sonality refers to the organization or complex of 
traits (in the broad sense of the term) which 
determine the position of the individual in 
Society. Indeed, one can almost say that 
personality is our name for the general status 
of the individual in society. 

(3) Though the personality is formed on a 
core or foundation of ‘‘original nature,’ it 
is fashioned largely out of materials provided 
in the culture of the groups in which the indi- 
vidual has participated. 

(4) An important element in personality 
is the self, that is, the individual's attitude 
toward himself, or his conception of his position 
in society. Common sense has long recognized 
that we tend to become what we conceive ourselves 
to be. 

(5) The individual's conception of himself, 
however, is largely determined by the attitudes 
which others have toward him; he tends to 
conform to the group expectation, to play the 
réle which social consensus assigns to him. 

As has been intimated, Durkheim was 
a pioneer in the development of the idea 
that thought and mind are as much social 
as individual phenomena. It is to him 
that we owe the term “‘collective repre- 
sentations,’’ which he used to refer to the 
analogy which exists between the percep- 
tions of the individual, which are referred 
to in the French psychological vocabulary 
as individual representations (representa- 
tions individuelles), and the objects, cere- 
monies, words, and the like which have a 
common meaning for the members of a 
gtoup and which are therefore collective 
fepresentations.2 Among American 
writers John Dewey and C. H. Cooley have 
given effective expression to similar doc- 
trines. 

Mind is an organic whole, made up of codperating 


individualities, in somewhat the same way that the 
music of an orchestra is made up of divergent but re- 





*® Durkheim, Emile, op. cit., 432ff. 
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lated sounds. No one would think it necessary to 
divide the music into two kinds, that made by the 
whole and that of particular instruments, and no more 
are there two kinds of mind, the social mind and the 
individual mind. When we study the social mind 
we merely fix our attention on larger aspects and 
relations rather than on the narrower ones of ordinary 


psychology.?® 


Mind can be social, however, only in so 
far as the ideas and concepts by means of 
which it operates can be communicated,*° 
but ideas and concepts can enter into 
communication only as they are or 
become customary in the group, that is, 
they must be part of the group culture. 
The materials of which personality is 
formed are therefore, in part, at any rate, 
cultural materials. We can better appre- 
ciate a man and can better predict what he 
is likely to do under given circumstances 
if we know the groups to which he has 
belonged and their customs. Personality 
has accordingly been defined by Professor 
Ellsworth Faris as ‘‘the subjective aspect 
of culture.’ 

We cannot lose sight, on the other hand, 
of the fact that the term ‘‘personality’’ 
is used to refer to the human individual 
in his capacity as a distinct or separate 
entity or unit. R.G. Gordon has pointed 
out that the new ‘‘Gestalt’’ theory of 
psychology developed by several German 
writers, which holds that structural to- 
talities are the units of mental activity, 
lends support to the old metaphysical idea 
of personality as a unity.** As the same 
writer has remarked in another connec- 
tion, the problem of personality is the 


2° Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization (New 
York, 1909), 3. 

8° Dewey John, Democracy and Education, Chapter I. 

%1 Faris, Ellsworth, ‘“The Concept of Social Atti- 
tudes,’ Journal of Applied Sociology, 1X (1925), 405-08. 
Professor Faris informs me that he has always at- 
tributed this expression to W. I. Thomas, but neither 
he nor I can locate it in any of Thomas’ published 
writings. 

32 Op. cit., 12. 
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problem of explaining, not only how the 
individual comes to have the traits found 
in the culture of his group, but ‘‘why one 
child, out of several in a family or a com- 
munity, fails to adapt himself and to grow 
up a normal law-abiding citizen." He 
concludes that ‘“‘the variation must be 
in the child, since the other factor is nearly 
constant.’’** The questions implied here 
may be postponed in part to another paper. 
We may consider here, however, a solution 
of the problem of the unity and distinctness 
of the personality which has been de- 
veloped by Professors Park and Burgess 
and by Cooley. 

Park and Burgess have shown that, al- 
though the individual is indeed a member 
of society and as such must form his per- 
sonality from the cultural materials which 
society affords,every individual has a more 
or less distinct rdle in each of the groups in 
which he participates; his personality must 
therefore correspond somehow to the 
social réle he has to play. 


The word personality is derived from the Latin 
persona, a mask used by actors. The etymology of 
the term suggests that its meaning is to be found in 
the rdle of the individual in the social group. By 
usage, personality carries the implication of the social 
expression of behavior. Personality may then be 
defined as the sum and organization of those traits 
which determine the réle of the individual in the 
group.* 


The person, according to Park, is an indi- 
vidual with status;** the individual with 
no status in society is in a condition cor- 
responding to the theological idea of the 
“lost soul.’’** When personality is de- 
fined in terms of status, however, we see 


%3 [bid., 251. See also Burgess, Ernest W., ‘The 
Study of the Delinquent as a Person,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXVIII (May, 1923), 657-80. 

#4 Op. cit., 70. 

55 Ibid., 55. 

%6 Tbid., 341. 
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that the individual's conception of him. 
self is an important force contributing to 
the formation of the personality. 


The individual's conception of himself, however, 
is based on his status in the social group or groups of 
which he is a member. The individual whose con- 
ception of himself does not conform to his status isa 
isolated individual. The completely isolated in. 
dividual, whose conception of himself is in no sense 
an adequate reflection of his status, is probably in- 
sane.*? 


The theory of the social self has been 
extensively treated by Professor C. H. 
Cooley, on the foundation, partly, of 
Baldwin's suggestions. Cooley has de- 
fined as a technical term ‘‘the looking glass 
self,’’ that is, the image of one’s self as he 
sees it reflected in the attitudes of his asso- 
ciates towards him. ‘‘A self-idea of this 
sort,’’ he says, ‘‘seems to have three prin- 
cipal elements: The imagination of our 
appearance to the other person; the imagi- 
nation of his judgment of that appearance; 
and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride 
or mortification.’’** Professor George H. 
Mead has expressed in various papers a 
similar interpretation of the social self, 
with greater refinement of analysis. The 
most important of the contributions made 
by Mead to this subject is found in his 
account of the process of ‘‘taking the réle 
of the other."’ 


The self arises in conduct, when the individual 
becomes a social object in experience to himself. 
This takes place when the individual assumes the 
attitude or uses the gesture which another individual 
would use and responds to it himself, or tends so to 
respond. It is a development that arises gradually 
in the life of the infant and presumably arose gradually 
in the life of the race In the process the 
child gradually becomes a social being in his own 





87 Ibid., 55. 
38 Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 
1902), 151-52. See also [Jbid., 61-62; 68-69; 84; 


90-91. 
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experience, and he acts toward himself in a manner 
analogous to that in which he acts toward others.*® 


It is interesting to observe that this theory 
was anticipated by Adam Smith to a cer- 
tain extent in his account of ‘‘rational 
sympathy"’ in the Theory of the Moral Senti- 


| ments.*° 


Not the least important feature of the 
development of a sociological theory of 
personality has been the attention paid 
by sociologists to the problem of person- 
ality types. Modern schemes for classify- 
ing types of personalities have been largely 
influenced by Jung's distinction between 
introverts and extroverts. Another in- 
teresting contribution is Thomas and 
Znaniecki's threefold division into Bohe- 
mian, Philistine, and Creative Personali- 
ties, based by them on the distinction 
which they have made between the ‘‘de- 
sire for stability’ and the “‘desire for new 
experience.""*' Kretschmer, in Physique 
and Character (New York, 1925), has pub- 
lished the findings and conclusions of a 
study made to determine whether there 
was any correlation between two funda- 
mental types of psychoses, the maniac- 
depressive and the schizophrenic, and the 
physical make-up of the individual. He 
attived at a classification into six physical 
types believed to have psychological 
significance. Professor E. R. Harper, 


** Mead, George H., ‘“The Behavioristic Account 
of the Significant Symbol,"’ Journal of Philosophy XIX 
(1922), 159-63; quoted by Young in Source-Book for 
Secial Psychology (New York, 1927), 342. See also 
same author's ‘“The Genesis of the Self and Social 
Control," International Journal of Ethics, XXXV 
(April, 1925), 251-77. 

Quoted by Park and Burgess, op. cét., 397-401. 

"Op. cit., (Second Edition, 1927), Volume II, 
“Introduction” to the **Life-Record of an Immigrant.” 

“Sce Young's Source-Book for Social Psychology, 
132-39. 
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in a fecent paper, has sought to develop a 
true sociological classification of person- 
ality types; he suggests as a tentative and 
superficial scheme the fourfold division 
of personalities into unadjustable, unad- 
justed, adjusted, and maladjusted.** Inas- 
much as classification is an indispensable 
feature of any scientific method for deal- 
ing with a certain order of empirical phe- 
nomena, it appears likely that further 
effort will be devoted to this problem. 

In summary of the ground covered in 
this chapter we may say (1) that, despite 
the feeling that social phenomena are 
compounded of attitudes and wishes, 
units which are at once iarger and smaller 
than the human personality, the person- 
ality persistently forces itself upon the 
attention of the sociologist as a unit which 
he must take into account; (2) personali- 
ties are formed largely from cultural 
materials, and personality may in fact be 
regarded, for certain purposes, as the sub- 
jective aspect of culture; but finally (3) 
as a tule various types of personalities are 


“to be found in any social group, and these 


are correlated with the specialized réles 
taken by the individuals in the group ac- 
tivity. Personalities are differentiated 
from each other owing in part to the vari- 
ous attitudes taken by individuals toward 
one another, which in turn affect indi- 
viduals’ conceptions of themselves. On 
the other hand, certain lines of inquiry 
have led to other explanations of the 
differentiation of individual types, and 
for convenience some of these have been 
reserved for consideration in another 


paper. 


4 ‘Personality Types,"” Social Science, 1 (November, 
1925), 26-29. 









STEPBROTHERS: A STUDY- OF PREJUDICE AND 
CONVENTION 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 


HEN you say “‘all men are 

brothers," what do you mean? 

Some persons imply that only na- 
tive Protestants of Nordic stock are ‘‘white 
men,"’ and restrict fraternal relations to 
family, lodge and religious circles. In 
such cases, ‘‘brotherhood"’ connotes inti- 
mate association with nice people, like 
ourselves. 

Liberal democrats of Jeffersonian strain 
assert that all men are inherently equal, 
and should enjoy similar rights. But the 
term “‘rights’’ is usually limited to legal 
privileges. Social and economic oppor- 
tunities are often ignored. In this case, 
““fraternity’’ means equal liberty to act 
within bounds established by the state. 

Apparently there are diverse interpre- 
tations of brotherhood. So it is interest- 
ing and important to understand what is 
in the minds of people who discuss the 
term. As a means of estimating the 
inclusiveness of this idea, we have meas- 
ured the combined judgments of a hundred 
university students concerning the accept- 
ance of certain peculiar persons in signifi- 
cant social relations.' 


1 The Sociology Department in the University of 
Washington offers a course on Fraternity. In order to 
discover what limits of sympathy and toleration the 
students have fixed in their minds, a questionnaire is 
given them early in the course. It contains a list of 
characters marked by some one social disability; and 
also a number of relationships in which such persons 
might be included. The students are asked to indi- 
cate frankly whether or not they would wish to 
accept these persons as superiors, equals or inferiors 
in the associations mentioned. No names are signed; 
but to aid in interpreting responses, data concerning 
sex, age, parentage and residence, as well as academic, 
economic, political and religious affiliation are 
requested. 

This year we extended the scope of inquiry, by 
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Table I shows the general attitude of 
exclusiveness toward all the characters in 
each of these relationships, and also the 
bias toward each of the characters in all 
the relationships. Evidently marriage is 
considered the most narrowly restricted 
association; whereas church and state are 
regarded as very wide in their inclusion, 
Beggars and libertines would be debarted 
from more than half these social contacts; 
foreign born whites and _ illegitimate 
offspring would be accepted in more than 
seven-eighths of all relations. 

Apparently the scope of equal rights 
broadens more rapidly with the order of 
persons than with the order of associa- 
tions. It is noteworthy that the propor- 


tion of persons accepted as _ inferiors 


increases in the wider associations, while 
it decreases among the more acceptable 
characters. The increase of superiots 
recognized among the latter may help 
explain this tendency. Other interesting 
trends of opinion are disclosed by the 
separate items for each character in every 
association; but typographic difficulties 
prevent our spreading all the subclasses 
before the reader. We are here concerned 
more with general slants of judgment 
that seem to affect group attitudes. 

Chart I shows the percentile distribu- 





inviting other advanced classes in sociology and 
psychology to express their preferences. From about 
two hundred replies, one hundred reasonably com- 
plete sheets were taken as samples of local student 
opinions and attitudes concerning fraternity. Men 
and women each contributed half the number, so that 
discrepancies due to sex might be compensated. By 
restricting the treatment to ten characters in ten 
social relations, the statistical work was simplified. 
Thanks are due to my pupils, Miss Ryan and Mr. 
Westby, for preliminary tabulation of data. 
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tion of total scores on all the papers, ar- 
ranged in order of increasing liberalism. 
This view across the imaginary canyon 
of human relations discloses a tortuous 
course for appostles of democracy. Rifts 
of high light are comparatively few (30); 
butresses of aristocracy are numerous (90) 
and high; while the chasm of exclusion 
yawns threateningly. Statisticians will 
note that the range of individual variation 
from the group average is wide. This 
suggests a comparison of subgroups in the 
array. 
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tional sex distinctions regarding asso- 
ciates. 

Various other conditions complicate 
these findings, however. The average 
age of the men is higher than that of the 
women, and the boys as a whole are 
somewhat further along in professional 
studies. More males are of foreign birth 
and parentage, and live away from home. 
A much larger per cent work outside of 
the university (44 per cent males; 6 per 
cent females). More men signify non- 
partisan political views, and twice the 





TABLE I 


Per Cent AccepraNce—ExcepTionaL Persons in Sociat RELATIONS 
















































i! INCLUDE saa 
ORDER SOCIAL RELATIONS CLUDE CHARACTERS CLUDED 
Inferior | Equal Superior Inferior | Equal |Superior 
All 34 20 41 5 All 34 20 41 5 
I Spouse 72 9 17 2 Beggar 54 30 15 I 
2 Business partner 50 16 28 6 Libertine 52 21 25 2 
3 Kinsman 3 24 30 3 Negro 46 18 34 2 
4 Clubmate 40 18 37 5 Bootlegger 44 24 29 3 
5 | Travel companion 39 | 20 | 37 4 || Epileptic 39 | 21 | 36 4 
6 Friend 22 23 5° 5 Illiterate 36 41 23 ° 
7 School colleague 22 21 49 8 Anarchist 29 17 46 8 
8 Neighbor 20 | 26 49 5 Mohammedan | 21 II 60 8 
9 Church member 18 14 63 5 Bastard 12 6 72 10 
Io Fellow citizen 17 26 52 5 Hungarian II 10 70 9 



































First, we find that the women are more 
afistocractic in their discrimination than 
are the men. This tendency is indicated 
by the following summary of all 
judgments. Exclusiveness among the 
women is marked in family and intimate 
personal relations (friends and compan- 
ions), Their patronizing attitude ex- 
tends even to members of the church and 
state. Girls are less severe than boys in 
their ostracism of beggars, invalids, un- 
educated persons and illegitimate off- 
spring; but the feminine mind seems more 
intolerant of libertines, Negroes, Mo- 
hammedans and Huns. Perhaps so much 
is sufficient to characterize certain tradi- 





number have no church membership 
(23 males; 11 females). The tendency of 
such relations must also be considered. 

If we compare the average ratings of 
seventeen boys and girls under 20 years 
of age and those of sixteen men and women 
over 25, with the middle two-thirds of the 
group, we discover the trend shown in 
Table III. From this table it appears 
that conservatism increases with age. 
But statistical confirmation of an ancient 
dictum does not yet solve our problem of 
why thisisso. Let us continue. 

The twenty-seven persons of foreign and 
mixed parentage show themselves some- 
what more exclusive than those of native 




















37° 


parents regarding all social relationships, 
but less so concerning kinship. 

The six married men would exclude 
libertines from domestic life; would banish 
them from most other association, and 
would restrict conjugal relations more 
narrowly than their unwedded fellows. 
Because of this attitude, total ratings of 
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but two would debar these economic 
misfits from business associations. Ip 
this respect workers outside of college are 
more severe than those who are students 
only. 

Members of fratcrnities constitute 4g 
per cent of our representatives. Conse- 
quently their ratings compared with those 


Number of Persoris 


Cuart I. Disrrisution or Cuorcss. 


benedicts show a higher proportion of 
exceptions than do those of bachelors. 

The average score of twenty-five persons 
engaged in business shows practically no 
difference from that of the whole group in 
exclusiveness for all relations or even for 
business partnership. However, the wage 
earners are less tolerant of beggars, and all 


Att CHaracrers In ALL ReLaTIONS 


of the unaffiliated give an adequate sample 
of exclusiveness in club circles. There is 
practically no difference in all relations, 
taken together; but the joiners show 4 
marked tendency to restrict club member- 
ship more narrowly than do outsiders 
(45 per cent excluded by affiliated: 34 pet 
cent by unaffiliated). 
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Forty-four students reside in organized 
houses; thirty-seven live at home, and 
sixteen lodge with private families. In 


| three cases residence was not given. The 


first class are slightly more exclusive re- 
garding neighbors than are those living 
in town. 


TABLE II 
Comparison or Cnorces sy Sex 





BY 
MEN 





por cont 
6 
43 
17 
34 











TABLE III 
Cxro1ces Accorpinc to AGz 





INCLUDE 








per cont 
Under twenty years ...| 33 
20 to 25 years 34 
Over 25 years 36 

















TABLE IV 
Exctiusion sy Pourrics 





nlf 


per cont | per cont 
By 29 party members 23 | 38 
By 71 others 15 | 25 

















The majority of our group are independ- 
ent and liberal in politics. Twenty per- 
sons designate themselves as Republicans 
and nine as Democrats. These party 
members are more exclusive than are the 
non-partisans. This appears from the 


following data concerning exclusion from 

citizenship and rejection of Anarchists. 
Nearly two-thirds (66) of the group 

declare themselves as church members. 


TABLE V 


Per Cent Exciusion sy RELIGION 





BY 66 
CHURCH 
MEMBERS 





per cont 
All characters: 
From church 18 
From other 38 
Mohbammedans: 
From church 30 
From other 21 











TABLE VI 


Exciusion sy CoLLeGss 





FROM ALL RELA- 
TIONS 
FROM SCHOOL 


AS COLLEAGUES 
ILLITERATES 





By 63 L. A. students 
By 37 others 
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TABLE VII 


Per Centr Acceptance sy Votinc Cuiasses 
Aut Cuaracters in Att Revations 





INCLUDED 


< 
sian 
aah 








Total group (100) 
30 Exclusionists 











26 Restrictionists I 





27 Equalitarians 15 1 
17 Radical Democrats 15 25] 




















Methodists (16), Presbyterians (10) and 
Episcopalians (9) comprise more than 
half of this number. On the whole, 
church members are more conservative 
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than those who do not belong to religious 
congregations. There is little difference 
in regard to the church. However, Mo- 
hammedans would be more generally 
excluded from social contacts by professed 
Christians; but would be accepted more 
willingly within the group of worship- 
pers. The figures below show the ratios 
of exception. The reader must interpret 
their significance. 

Finally we note that sixty-three of our 
respondents were registered in the College 
of Liberal Arts. Comparing these stu- 
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or incongruous. We have discovered 
some amusing inconsistencies among our 
samples. For instance, one man ac 

a bootlegger as his superior clubmate, but 
regards him as an unworthy fellow church 
member. Doubtless, too, there has been 


a bit of unconscious or ironical posing in 
the judgments, as in cases of uniformly 
high or low ratings of all characters. 
We are not here concerned, however, with 
the acumen of our respondents. Neither 
do we know what distorted figures may 
have appeared to their imaginations. We 


TABLE VIII 


Revative Frequency or Ten Facrors—By Crasses or Cuoice 





CONDITIONING (LIBERALIZING) FACTORS 


TOTAL 30 26 27 | 
GROUP EXCLU- | RESTRIC- | EQUALI- 
100 SIONISTS | TIONISTS | TARIANS 





Sex— per cent male 

Age—under 22 years 
Parentage—mixed and foreign 
Conjugal—single 
Business—outside 

A ffiliation—fraternity 
Residence—private family 
Politics—independent 
Religion—non-member 
College—graduate and professional 


5° 47 35 59 
54 50 58 56 
27 30 16 41 
94 93 gz 89 
25 20 23 30 
49 $7 39 44 
16 3 8 35 
71 53 81 81 
34 23 31 52 
37 30 35 33 





Average Index 
Comparative Coefficient 


46 41 42 52 
100 89 92 110 




















dents with those from other schools in the 
University, we find that the latter are more 
conservative. This is doubtless partly 
due to the fact that among graduate and 
professional students there are more ma- 
ture and hardboiled men. However, 
Liberal Arts probably attracts and possibly 
develops more open, if not more idealistic 
minds. The following proportions speak 
for themselves. 

The bits of evidence submitted indicate 
that personal preferences are largely es- 
tablished by association with groups that 
maintain them. When these groups over- 
lap, the pattern of choice may be complex 


seek, rather, clues to conditions that 
produce such responses; and understanding 
of their resultant trends in the collective 
decision of our variegated group. 

To discover outstanding tendencies 
among our electors, we divided them into 
four classes, according to their marked 
preference for exclusion, subordination, 
equal rights or promotion, beyond the 
average opinion of the whole number of 
voters. Table VII shows the mean judg- 
ments of these sub-groups. 

We then attempted to find what inherent 
and social conditions were noticeable 
among these four classes. Table Vill 
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shows the relative weight of ten signifi- 
cant circumstances combined. From these 
expressions correlations may be worked 
out. Some contingencies are fairly ob- 
vious, as marriage with age and economic 
activity, or foreign birth and parentage 
with lack of affiliation and lodgings in 
private families. Other relations are more 
complicated, as in the case of Liberal Arts 
students, a majority of whom are young 
women living at home or in organized 
houses. It is not our purpose, however, 
to elaborate quantitative statements for 
these few examples. It is sufficient, here, 
to note that our composite index of liber- 


TABLE IX 


DistrisuTIon or Net Vatvugs 
AveraGgs IN DrrecTIon oF Excess 
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INCLUSION SUPERIOR 

FREQUENCY MINUS MINUS 
EXCLUSION INFERIOR 

Total 100 +32 —I15 

I ° +8 

8 +43 +28 

3 +51 ° 

66 +46 o> $s. 

I ° ° 

16 ~—_6 —18 

5 —27 ) 











alizing factors shows a tendency to increase 
with broader inclusiveness of the typical 
voting classes. 

One salient point may be mentioned in 
passing. The last seven factors in the list 
of ten may be considered strictly social, 
as compared with the first three, which 
may be regarded as biological. These 
soci ctors, taken together, show a 
m) gher positive correlation with 

of inclusiveness registered by 
voting classes (rs = +.887 
+.007), than does the composite biologi- 
cal factor (im = +.296 +.083), or than 
the generalized biological and social 








factors reveal with each other (rss = 
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+.586 +.044). Social psychologists 
might have guessed that such would be 
the case. Yet it is helpful to find this bit 
of unsolicited evidence, indicating that 
fraternal attitudes are due less to inborn 
traits than to social experience. 

Divergent tendencies in the group may 
be brought out more sharply by applying 
the method of vectors commonly used in 
mechanics for differentiating and integrat- 
ing moments of force. This, briefly, 


TABLE X 


Revative Frequency or Factors 
Extreme Minorities ComPpaRED 























eB | § 

=} B14 

CONDITIONING 2 a q 
(LIBERALIZING) FACTORS ° Q A cz 
<8 | 2% | 35 

5“ | «© Le 

& -_ i) 
Sex—Per cent male............ 50 44 62 
Age—under 22 years.......... 54 56 62. 
Parentage—mixed and foreign..| 27 25 25 
Conjugal—single.............. 94 94 | 100 
Business—outside............. 25 12 12 
Affiliation—fraternity......... 49 44 5° 
Residence—private family... .. 16 6 12 
Politics—independent......... 71 50 | 75 
Religion—non-member........ 34 12 25 

College—graduate and pro- 

ee ee 37 37 50 
Average Iadex.......<...6....0. 46 38 47 
Comparative Coefficient....... 100 83 | 102 





consists, first, in resolving diagonal thrusts 
into component elements whose angular 
relations are known; and secondly, in 
finding the algebraic sum of those mo- 
ments which are in opposite directions. 
Combining the total ratings in this way, 
we have the mean results shown in Table 
IX.? 


These differences disclose majority 


* Chart II shows the differences in position for 
each of the hundred points. Table IX summarizes 
this array by giving the average position of all the 
points lying on the axes and in each of the three 
occupied quadrants. The order of listing is clock- 
wise from + Y to —X. 
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choices among the voters very distinctly. 
For instance, it is clear that persons who 
accept as superiors most of the characters 
under consideration, and those who reject 
them as inferiors, constitute opposed 
extremist minorities in the group. Con- 
trasting the personal background of these 
two parties in our election, we find indices 
of liberalism as shown in Table X. Com- 
paring these ratios with those in Table 


periority and inferiority are projected 
vertically. The standard deviations of 
points so located were calculated for both 
dimensions, and a straight line was fitted 
to describe the main drift of the constel- 
lation. The average here measures the 
force and direction of prevailing opinion 
for the group as a whole. Deviations 
show the relative independence of judg- 
ment. The trend indicates the tendency 
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VIII, we see that our former results are 
confirmed by this more incisive method. 
The cases included here, however, are too 
few to warrant stressing numerical values 
obtained. 

The general trend of opinion expressed 
by the whole group, can be represented by 
a simple graph. The differences between 
all inclusions and exclusions are plotted as 
positive or negative along the horizontal 
axis; differences between recognized su- 


of components to respond to the gravita- 
tion of the mass. 

Evidently the movement of this system 
of ideas in time is away from rejection of 
doubtful persons, and toward ac ce 
of them as inferiors. With the 
time, some members of the gr 
associations, such as marriage, 
and religious affiliations, which establish 
a greater degree of conservatism in the 
choice of fellows. On the other hand, 
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NEW DEFINITION OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


a number are affected by liberalizing 
influences, such as business, fraternal 
organizations, foreign residence and ad- 
vanced education, which emancipate them 
from conventional standards of judgment. 
We have compared the action of such fac- 
tors in Table VIII. The results are not 
surprising; but the possibility of measur- 
ing their influence is significant. 

Whether the movement toward broader 
inclusion and greater discrimination is 
considered desirable or not, depends pri- 


marily upon the attitude of the observer. 
The shift doubtless involves recasting of 
traditional views concerning democracy. 
In this connection, ten thousand judg- 
ments by a hundred young collegians are 
not without value to anyone wishing to 
discover the practical meaning of such 
ideals as equality and fraternity. To esti- 
mate their worth, we must test their 
potency in concrete situations, by measur- 
ing the reactions of those who profess to 
uphold them. 


A NEW DEFINITION OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS' 
F. STUART CHAPIN 


AN is not only a tool-making 
animal; he is an institution- 

making animal. Of the three 

phases of culture which we have selected 
for analysis, social institutions remain. 
There have been many definitions of insti- 
tutions and in a general way we know 
what we mean when we use the word. 
Some students have found it important to 
distinguish between the function of an 
institution and its structure. Allport? has 
attempted an analysis of political institu- 
tions and comes to the conclusion that 
e . social structure from the psy- 
chological standpoint, is reducible to com- 
mon and reciprocating attitudes of indi- 
viduals and variations in such attitudes as 
to both content and degree of generality.”’ 
Thus the structure of a social institution 
is reduced to a form of behavior. It is 


‘Fare of a larger study of Cultural Change, by F. 
he in, to be published at an early date by 
Company. 

on Political Definition and Method,"’ 
American Political Science Review, vol. xxi, No. 3, 
August, 1927, pp. 611-618. 
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obvious, of course, that social institutions 
are significant as they influence or express 
human behavior, but the social institution 
is also a culture complex and this unity of 
characteristic human behavior and associ- 
ated culture complex is sufficiently definite 
so that we recognize such different institu- 
tions as the family, the state, religion, 
industry, and a host of lesser forms. 

In order to give body to the idea or con- 
cept of the social institution, let us con- 
sider in order some of its characteristics. 

- First, a sucial institution arises out of 
“and as a result of repeated groupings of 
interacting human individuals in response 
to elemental needs or drives (sex, hunger, 
fear, etc.). 

Second, common reciprocating attitudes 
and conventionalized behavior patterns 
develop out of the process of interaction 
(affection, loyalty, codperation, domina- 
tion, subordination, etc.). 

Third, cultural objects (traits) that 
embody symbolic values in material sub- 
stances, are invented or fabricated and 
become the cue stimuli to behavior con- 
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ditioned to them (the idol, cross, ring, 
flag, etc. are charged with emotional 
and sentimental meaning). 

Fourth, cultural objects (traits) that 
embody utilitarian values in material sub- 
stances, are invented or fabricated and 
become the means of satisfying creature 
wants for warmth, shelter, etc. (buildings, 
furniture, etc.).* 

Fifth, preserved in oral or written lan- 
guage, externally stored and handed 
down from one generation to the next, 
there is description and specification of 
the patterns of inter-relationship among 
these elemental drives, attitudes, symbolic 
culture traits, and utilitarian culture 
traits. 

These five traits just enumerated are all 
capable of objective treatment and some 
have been quantitatively measured (the 
attitudes). They appear in combination 
and are always inter-dependent in a func- 
tional sense. Taking the family as an 
illustration of the institutional complex, 
it may be conceived in the words of 
Burgess’ “‘as a unity of interacting 
persons;"’ and by this he means that the 
unity of interacting personalities is a 
living, changing, growing thing. But 
this dynamic aspect of the institutional 
complex does not deprive it of the attrib- 
ute of structure,a term which“... . 
may properly be applied to the fabric of 
relations and prescribed positions with 
which societal functions are permanently 
connected.""® We are now prepared to 
consider the structural aspect of social 


* Ic is evident from the preceding discussion, that 
back of the culture trait fabricated out of material 
substances, there is always the mental pattern of its 
form and function. This pattern is externally stored 
and transmitted in language symbols. 

*Young K., “‘Measurement of Personal and 
Social Traits,’ Publications of the Amer. Sociological 
Society, vol. xxi, (1927), pp. 92-105. 

5 In The Family, vol. vii, (1926) pp. 3-9. 

6 Sumner, W.G., Folkways, p. 35. 
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institutions, since this phase of the 
phenomena possesses great cultural 
significance. 

We may say that the structure of a social 
institution consists in the combination of 
certain related type parts into a configuration 
possessing the properties of relative rigidity 
and relative persistence of form, and tending to 
function as a unit on a field of contemporary 
culture. This definition is consistent with 
those of Burgess and Sumner just quoted, 
It differs from these in that it attempts 
to specify the varied attributes of the com- 
plex whole. Let us explain precisely 
what is meant by “‘type parts.”’ 

Four main type parts which combine to 
produce the configuration or cultural con- 
cretion known as the social institution 
are: 

First, common reciprocating attitudes of 
individuals and their conventionalized 
behavior patterns. 

Second, cultural objects of symbolic 
value; that is, objects charged with 
emotional and sentimental meaning to 
which human behavior has been 
conditioned. 

Third, cultural objects possessing utili- 
tarian value; that is, material objects 
that satisfy creature wants. 

Fourth, oral or written language sym- 
bols which preserve the descriptions and 
specifications of the patterns of inter- 
relationship among attitudes, symbolic 
culture traits, and utilitarian culture 
traits. ’ 

The significance of these elements of the 
institutional complex will be made cleat 
when we apply them as criteria to analyze 
the institutions of the family, thegmpate, 
religion and industry. In every’ 
principle will be more convinc 
particular family, a specific relig 
nomination, some localized state unit, 
or a definite industrial enterprise is kept 
in mind. Table I offers an analysis of 
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four great human institutions in terms of 
the four ‘‘type parts’’ which we have 
defined above. Fe 

The list of examples of each type-part 
is, of course, not complete since only 
enough examples are given to clinch the 
point to be illustrated. Moreover, the 
categories overlap and one example may 
appear in two or more classes. Thus the 
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and devotion. This analysis helps us 
understand the justification for speaking 
of ‘‘old families’’ in contrast to the 
average and less colorful biological group. 
The essence of the old family is the conti- 
nuity of its tradition and cultural posses- 
sions. Obviously the germplasm of the 
old family is no more ancient than that of 
the unknown or nameless family. But in 




















TABLE I 
Soctat Institutions 
TYPE PARTS OF STRUCTURE FAMILY STATE RELIGION INDUSTRY 
I. Attitudes and be- | Love Devotion Reverence Fair play 
havior patterns | Affection Loyalty Awe Loyalty 
Devotion Respect Fear Coéperation 
Loyalty Domination Loyalty Conflict 
Parental Subordination Devotion Workmanship 
Respect Fear Subordination Thrift 
II. Symbolic culture | Marriagéfing Flag Cross Trade-mark 
traits Crest Seal Ikon Patent sign 
Coat-of-arms Emblem Idol Advertising emblem 
Heirloom National anthem Shrine : 
Army-Navy Hymn 
Altar 
III. Utilitarianculture | Home equipment | Public buildings Church buildings | Stores, shops 
traits Personal property | Public works Cathedral Factories 
. Warlike equipment | Temple Ships 
Sanctuary Railroads 
Altar Machinery 
IV. Oral or written | Will Treaties Creed Franchise 
specifications Marriage license ‘| Constitution Doctrine | Licenses 
Genealogy Charter / Hymn Contracts 
Mores - | Laws Bible Partnership papers 
Ordinances Sacred book Articles of incor- 
Mores Mores poration 
Mores 

















hymn may set forth in writing certain 
desired attitudes and behavior patterns, 
but it has also high symbolic value. The 
““Army"’ has symbolic value and also 
includes utilitarian culture traits (such as 
ordinance) use in warfare. Inherited per- 
sonal property is used in the home, but 
regarded as an heirloom, it has great 
sentimental value involving family pride 









the case of the old family we find that 
certain attitudes have become traditional, 
a ceftain crest has become symbolic and 
an emblem of success, certain articles of 
household furniture or real property have 
been passed down almost intact for 
generations, and the family history is a 
matter of public knowledge either in oral 
tradition or written records, 
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NOTES ON TWO MULTIPLE-VARIABLE SPOT MAPS 


CALVIN F. SCHMID 


I. INTRODUCTION 


of the most useful devices for the 

graphic presentation of facts is the 
cartogram or statistical map. Recently 
there has been an increasing emphasis on 
the ecological and statistical phases of 
social analysis. This development has 
given the map much greater significance 
and utility in the methodology of soci- 
ology. The cartogram, like many other 
forms of diagrams, is essentially an 
illustrative! method by which several 


] N THE field of sociology, perhaps one 


1 Charts are often classified according to purpose; 
viz., illustrative, analytical, and computative. Vide: 
Jerome, Harry, Statistical Method (Harper and Broth- 
ers, London and New York, 1924), pp. 50-51 and pp. 
70-71; also cf. Goldenweiser, E. A., ‘‘Classification 
and Limitations of Statistical Graphics,’ Pub. Am. 
Statis. Assn., 15: 205-209. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the 
cartogram has many possibilities as a method of 
social analysis, and, ultimately, may supersede in 
importance the mete illustrative type. It is hoped 
thatthe two multiple-variable spot-maps as presented 
herein, approach the analytical phase of presentation. 
If, for example, the Suicide Map presented below, is 
colligated with other maps, as it will be in the study 
of which it is a part, such as population density, sex 
distribution, indices of disorganization, industrial, 
commercial and residential districts, etc., a very clear 
analysis of communal structure and social organiza- 
tion can be brought into graphic relief. For a very 


sets of facts,—geographical, ecological, 
magnitudinal, or typical,—are shown 
simultaneously in such a visually and 
statistically logical way that the mind 
can comprehend these facts and their 
relationships with a minimum amount of 
time and effort. Although by no means 
clearly distinct from one another, there 
are, from a sociological point of view, 
five types of cartograms: (1) the social 
base map, (2) the cross-hatched map, 
(3) the colored map, (4) the spot-map, and 
(5) a composite of two or more of the 
preceding types.? This discussion will 
be devoted entirely to the spot-map. 

Notwithstanding that the spot-map 
is characteristically quite elementary, 
if not, as some critics say, superficial, yet 
it can be delineated so that it shows sev- 
eral variables at once with specificity, 
accuracy, and clarity. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss two multiple- 
variable spot-maps as typical examples 
of this method of presenting statistical 
and ecological data graphically. 





good discussion of the value and feasibility of the 
cartogram as a method of social analysis, Vide: Young 
Erle F., “Social Base Map,” J. Ap. Sociol., (January- 
February, 1925.) ix: 202-6. 

2 Cf. Secrist, Horace, An Introduction to Statistical 
Methods (Macmillan, New York, Rev. Ed., 1925), 
p- 20; also vide, Young, Erle F., op. cit. 
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Il. CHURCH SPOT-MAP 


This map is taken from a statistical 
study, now in preparation, of the Seattle 


tional, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
and Protestant Episcopal. First of all, it 
will be noticed, there are the necessary 
points of orientation, such as bodies of 
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Churches in which special emphasis is 
given to five of the larger Protestant 
denominations; viz., Baptist, Congrega- 
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water and names of districts. Secondly, 
the city is divided into fourteen fairly 
homogeneous territorial units, each desig- 
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nated by a number of reference enclosed in commercial and industrial activities of 
a circle. The bases for making these districts. Thirdly, by reference to the 
divisions are the following more or less legend, it will be observed that the 
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interrelated factors: natural barriers,com- churches and Sunday schools which belong 
position and distribution of the popula- to the five denominations are indicated 
tion, economic status of residents, and by circles and squares respectively, and 
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are differentiated by the intial letters of 
their denominations, while all other 
religious institutions are indicated by 
crosses. Fourthly, the size of each church 
and Sunday school is shown on the basis 
of the quartered-dot method, that is, 
those with a membership of 0 to 99 are 
shown by a plain circle or square, those 
having a membership of 100 to 199 by a 
one-quartered circle or square, those 
having a membership of 200 to 299 by a 
one-halved circle or square, etc. Fifthly, 
because the large number of churches in 
Division No. 7, which is the down-town 
district of Seattle, made it impossible to 
place all the symbols on the big map, an 
enlarged inset is included in the lower 
left-hand corner. 


III. SUICIDE SPOT-MAP 


This map is part of a study, now in 
preparation, of suicides in Seattle for the 
twelve-year period, 1914 to 1925, inclu- 
sive. During this period there were go1 
suicides, of which 697 were males and 204 
were females. First, this map, like the 
preceding one, shows important datum 
points, including the main thoroughfares, 
parks and boulevards, names of districts, 
bodies of water, etc. Secondly, each 
symbol represents the place where a sui- 
cide was committed. Thirdly, by refer- 
ence to the legend it will be noticed that 
the basic classificatory terms are the sex 
and residence, and, secondarily, identifi- 
cation of the suicide. (1) The males are 
indicated by circles, the females, by 
triangles. (2) The plain circles and tri- 
angles show that the place of suicide was 
the same as the residence of the felo de se.* 
(3) The crosses in the circles and triangles 
indicate residents of Seattle who com- 


* For want of a better term, the word felo de se was 
used. The legal denotation of this word is ordinarily 
slightly different from the popular conception of what 
isimplied by ‘‘suicide.”’ 
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mitted suicide in some place other than 
their domicile. Note the large number 
in the down-town area. (4) Thesymbols 
with the solid centers designate non- 
residents. (5) The symbols that are 
entirely black indicate that the identity 
of the suicide is unknown. (6) Like the 
church map, it was found necessary to 
insert an enlarged inset of the down-town 
area because of the large number of 
symbols. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


What are a few of the methodological 
implications of the multiple-variable spot- 
map in such studies as the foregoing? 
Although the spot-map has its limitations, 
it is justifiable to say that there is no other 
way in which the relation between so 
many facts as are contained in the above 
maps can be shown so clearly and con- 
cisely. It would be possible to epitomize 
these data in tabular form, so the mind 
could apprehend their significance and 
relationship, but obviously it would be a 
poor and cumbersome substitute for the 
spot-map. Without the aid of a map, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for a person unfamiliar with the territory 
in question to ascertain the meaning of 
such a large body of facts. Another 
possible substitute, description, would 
even be less suitable and accurate than 


4**Residence’’ is considered mainly from the 
standpoint of ‘‘usual place of abode." “‘Usual place 
of abode"’ signifies one’s regular sleeping place. 
Hence, visitors, transient boarders or lodgers who 
have some other known “usual place of abode”’ are 
considered ‘‘non-resident.’’ Transients or others 
who are identified, and who have no known ‘“‘usual 
place of abode’’ are included with the ‘‘residents."’ 
Statistically, the unidentified decedents are also in- 
cluded as ‘‘resident,’’ but on the map they are differ- 
entiated by the black symbols to bring out another 
fact. These definitions and classification are similar, 
though not precisely the same, as those used by the 
United Census Bureau. Cf. Mortality Statistics 1923, 


p. 17. 
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some form of tabular arrangement. Nei- 
ther would tables with explanatory texts 
show the relations, proportions, places, 
frequencies, and types of the data with as 
great clarity and accuracy as the carto- 
gtam does. 

It may be argued that a large number of 
symbols tends to obscure rather than to 
elucidate the significance of the data, and 
at the same time necessitating an unduly 
large amount of time and effort. This 
point of view may, in some instances, be 
justified, but if the number of symbols is 
reasonably large, and if they are simple 
in form and logically and visually ar- 
ranged, this argument becomes untenable. 
Again, it may be pointed: out that the 
representation of facts by means of the 
cartogram is merely relative and approxi- 
mate. Granting that many of the facts 
are relative,—relative with reference to 
location, size, or number,—yet many 
facts are quite specific. This relativity 
is not a peculiar shortcoming,—if it is a 
shortcoming, for usually relative com- 
parisons are more desired than the knowl- 
edge of absolute amounts,—for most, if 
not all, types of graphic presentation are 
only approximations. Nevertheless, in 


spite of their inadequacies and limitations 
the various forms of charts and diagrams 
are invaluable. 

In conclusion, the multiple-variable 
spot-map has meny possibilities in the 
methodology of sociology: First, as a J 
means of bringing into clear perspective 
and facilitating the interpretation of a 
large number of facts the spot-map not 
only posseses distinctive advantages over 
other methods, but in many cases is in- 
dispensable. In a well-arranged spot-map 
it is possible to ascertain at a glance the 
significance and relationship of a large 
number of facts, while at the same time 
relieving the mind of unnecessary and 
burdensome details. Secondly, the chief 
value of the spot-map, though not highly 
refined or developed at present, seems to 
be that of an instrument of social dis- 
covery and analysis. Significant relations 
and correspondence of variables, which 
might otherwise be overlooked, are 
brought into graphic relief by the spot- 
map. Again, the time may not be far off 
when it will be possible to work out 
mathematical correlations by colligating 
multiple-variable spot-maps with other 
types of cartograms. 


JOURNALOLOGY, THE NEW SCIENCE 


CHARLES D. JOHNSON 


HOULD the name of every depart- 
S ment of journalism in every college 
and university in the United States 

be changed? Departments of journalism 
were improperly named when first organ- 
ized. The error has been perpetuated by 
following the path of least resistance. 
It is not too late, however, to correct the 
error. To wait longer must mean the 
crystallization of sentiment, already fairly 


stabilized, about the name, journalism. 
Somebody needs to sound the alarm by 
setting out certain facts. 

There is no war to be made on the word 
‘‘journalism.’’ It is a perfectly good 
word, though many teachers, preachers, 
and politicians cry out against certain 
members of the journalistic profession 
when newspapers and magazines run 
counter to their educational hobbies, 
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theological tenets and political ambi- 
tions. But “‘journalism’’ applies to the 
profession, and “‘journalist’’ to the man or 
woman engaged in writing for or in pub- 


S lishing newspapers or magazines. ‘‘Jour- 


nalism’’ is neither fitting as the name of 
the department bearing the name nor is 
“journalist’’ often applicable to the man 
or woman engaged in teaching the subject 
in the college or university. 

Departments of journalism have been 
established in many of the leading Ameri- 
can universities including state, municipal, 
and endowed private colleges and universi- 
ties. The course in journalism advocated 
by General Robert E. Lee at Washington 
and Lee University was the forerunner of 
them all. In many schools a course in 
journalism was introduced as a section of 
the department of English. In other 
schools the course in journalism developed 
from within schools of commerce and 
business administration. From a modest 
beginning somewhat less than sixty years 
ago at Washington and Lee, there have 
sprung up 460 teachers of journalism, and 
about them have gathered approximately 
11,500 students. 

An entire journalism curriculum has 
been developed as integral units of some 
of the foremost universities in the east, 
north, middle west, and far west. The 
School of Journalism has become the cata- 
log title wherever such complete develop- 
ment has taken place. Schools of 
journalism at Columbia, Northwestern, 
Missouri, and Washington State are repre- 
sentative noteworthy examples. The 
bachelor’s degree is given for the comple- 
tion of the four-year course. The degree 
is styled Bachelor of Journalism, Bachelor 
of Science in Journalism, or Bachelor of 
Literature in Journalism. In a large 
number of colleges and universities there 
is no complete curriculum, but a depart- 
ment in which courses are elected by 
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students to correlate with history, 
English, one or more of foreign languages, 
and science. In the schools in which 
journalism is taught there is sometimes a 
department head, again a director, occa- 
sionally a dean, frequently an instructor 
or lecturer from the editorial office of a 
metropolitan newspaper. In all schools, 
regardless of the academic and professional 
equipment of the teacher, such courses as 
the following titles suggest are called 
journalism: reporting, copy reading, 
special feature articles, history and princi- 
ples of journalism, the editorial, the 
trade journal, the law of libel, and the 
business of journalism. 

Professional journalists have not yet 
developed great respect for academic 
courses in journalism. They have had 
hardly sufficient ground to justify it. 
Moreover, it may. require many more 
yeats to gain that respect which should 
naturally come to graduates of schools of 
journalism, largely because the schools 
and departments of journalism have 
adopted the wrong name. 

What can be done about the name 
journalism? Can it be changed after 460 
teachers and 11,500 students of journalism 
are wedded to the name? Will those who 
have graduated from schools of journalism 
under founders of such schools submit to 
the decapitation which journalism schools 
and departments would necessarily. suffer 
in the event of such a change? Many of 
these alumni are now actual, as they were 
formerly potential, journalists. 

The change of terminology has been 
suggested and two new words have been 
added to the journalistic vocabulary. Dr. 
Walter Williams, the first dean of a school 
of journalism in America, was present 
when the two words were proposed in a 
conference at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, April 28, 1927. The department of 
journalism at Baylor was sponsoring the 
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first journalism week in the Southwest. 
During each day of journalism week aca- 
demic and professional journalism vied 
for the position of prominence. William 
Allen White had spoken on the ‘‘Influence 
of the Home Town Journalist on American 
Life."’ Professor M. G. Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism in 1925, and head 
of the department of journalism at the 
Louisiana State University, made an ad- 
dress on ‘The Future of Journalism in 
America.’" Country editors and editors 
from the city; teachers of journalism and 
editors of university dailies described their 
daily problems, giving evidence of serious 
interest in and careful thought for the 
future of the profession. 

It was in the midst of the academic and 
professional discussion that the first new 
word was used. The second followed 
logically. The first word was ‘‘journal- 
ology’’ to replace the inappropriate term 
“journalism.’’ Journalology was _ pro- 
posed not only as a necessary new word 
for the dictionary but the only fitting and 
proper title for the department. Journal- 
ologist, the name of the teacher of 
journalology, has no old misfit to root out. 
It takes its own place in the vocabulary as 
the term “‘journalology’’ would have done 
had a university professor proposed the 
word for the name of the first department 
named journalism. 

Since it was the present writer who 
made the proposal it will not be amiss to 
give the argument for the new terms. 
From the point of view of the professional 
journalist, it is doubtful that there has 
ever been the thought or even the feeling 
that the department of journalism was 
entitled to the name. Quite as certain it 
is that teachers of the subject have rarely 
deserved to be called journalists. When 
such distinction has been enjoyed by a 
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teacher, it has been traceable to other 
activities than teaching. 

Nor have teachers—many of them— 
been deceived. They have realized that 
whatever they may have taught could 
hardly be called journalism. Moreover, 
in Who's Who in America, even in Who's 
Who in Journalism, there is little difficulty 
in separating the journalists from the 
teachers of the subject. The two groups 
but slightly overlap. 

Moreover, from the academic point of 
view the name ‘“‘journalism’’ is almost 
if not quite as inappropriate. Sociology, 
theology, and psychology departments 
are properly named. As well call the 
department of sociology, socialism; the 
department of theology, theism; and the 
department of psychology, spiritism, as 
to call the department of journalology 
**journalism."’ 

It must be granted that their might bea 
single course in journalism, in a depart- 
ment of journalology. There should be 
such a course. It would include a de- 
scription and, as far as possible, an analysis 
of the ethics of the profession of journal- 
ism. It is quite legitimate to have a 
course in socialism—not of course in 
certain state universities, unless the 
professor is expecting to take an indefinite 
leave of absence—in the department of 
sociology. Theism and spiritism may 
have places in theology and psychology. 
It is difficult to say. 

If the name ‘“‘journalology’’ were 
adopted it would relieve the pressure 
caused by the estrangement between de- 
partments in the university and the 
profession. At the same time the older 
departments in the university would not 
have the cudgel they apparently like to 
wield against the departments of journal- 
ism when disreputable newspapers or 
magazines have delved into social and 
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religious realms in a manner both disgust- 
ing and reprehensible to the men who 
deserve to be called journalologists. 

The New English Dictionary, the su- 
preme authority in English lexicography, 
recognizes only two meanings of the 
word ‘‘journalism:’’ (1) The occupation 
ot profession of a journalist; journalistic 
writing; the public journals collectively; 
(2) The keeping of a journal; the practice 
of journalizing. No provision whatever 
is made for a word conveying the idea of 
teaching the journalistic science or art. 
Journal, meaning ‘‘daily’’ is derived from 
the old French, “‘journal.’’ With the 
rise of the newspaper in the early eight- 
eenth century it was applied to such 
publications, more correctly to daily 
papers. When the suffix -ism, denoting 
among other things, a peculiarity or 
characteristic (of which the New English 
Dictionary gives as examples colloquial- 
ism, modernism, newspaperism, etc.), is 
nowhere used in connection with an 
academic pursuit, science, or the like. 
But the suffix -logy is exactly adapted to 
this function (derived from the Greek 
suffix -do’yta, Clogia or logy) from Xo’yos 
(logos), word, discourse), as in sociology, 
psychology, theology, zoology, biology, 
embryology, physiology, and many 
others. 

It is granted that many teachers in the 
department of journalism have lacked 
fundamental education in history, in 
literature, in science and in philosophy. 
But why should this department continue 
to be singled out by branding it, among 
all the departments in the university, with 
an-ism. Other departments have suffered 
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from a lack of superior teachers at inter- 
vals, but not one of these has had to wage 
a warfare under an -ism as a battle 
standard. 

There is before me the latest catalog of 
the Macmillan Company. The title 
page reads, 


Books on 
RHETORIC 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
and 
JOURNALISM 


What does this mean? That journalism 
is neither rhetoric nor English literature? 
Or does the arrangement suggest that 
journalism is of the three, being last, the 
best? Neither can be the correct answer. 
Journalology should be the name of a new 
science that has grown up in the American 
university. The character of work now 
being done in many of these departments 
will bear rigid exa 1ination. A change of 
the name will give that recognition which 
the -ologies have received. Why not give 
journalology a chance? The universities 
will gain immediately; very soon public 
welfare will have been served. 

To turn once again to the point of view 
of the professor: How would it do to 
speak of a sociologist as a socialist, or of a 
psychologist as a spiritualist? There is 
but one answer. Neither should any 
teacher of the academic subject now 
named journalism be any more satisfied 
than the sociologist and psychologist 
were they parading under an -ism banner. 

Let us have departments of journalology 
presided over by journalologists. 
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THE CONCEPT OF VARIABLE CHECKS IN POPULATION THEORY 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


ARR-SAUNDERS has given us a 
view of the population problem 
which differs not only from the 

original Malthusian theory, but also from 
the usual modern revision of Malthus.' 
His evidence tends to show that popula- 
tion, from the most primitive societies 
until today, normally tends to keep itself 
at the point of optimum standard of living 
rather than at the maximum, and that 
famine-scourged overpopulation, such as 
we sec in China and India, is the exception 
rather than the rule. The optimum is 
maintained, he thinks, by the operation of 
many checks, such as postponed marriage, 
prolonged lactation, pre-pubertal inter- 
course, abortion, infanticide, war, feuds, 
killing of old and sick, disease, ceremonial 
injury to the sex organs, and contracep- 
tion. He finds evidence that contra- 


ceptive practises were known in Africa 
long before they were discovered by 
Europe. Many of these checks were recog- 
nized by Malthus, but were treated by 
him as if largely incidental to the main 


alternative, which was between the 
misery of under-feeding, and ‘‘moral 
restraint.’" Carr-Saunders on the other 
hand, sees these other checks, especially 
infanticide, abortion, war, and disease, 
as actually controlling the situation 
during long periods, so that the above 
dilemma does not exist. 

Now in all this theorizing there is an 
important point which has been very 
much under-emphasized. Since this point 
furnishes the mathematical key to our 
understanding of the whole matter, it 
should be explicitly stated and not merely 
implied. It is this: Constant checks cannot 


1 The Population Problem, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1922. 
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control the size of a population, but only its rate 
of growth. But any variable check may be the 
controlling one which determines the quan- 
tity of population. It is not necessarily 
food-shortage, or moral restraint, or 
even contraception. 

What now is a controlling check? 
All the checks may be operating, but only 
one may be actually controlling the quan- 
tity of population at a given time. Imag- 
ine a basin into which water is flowing 
through an intake A; and at the same 
time draining out through a_ bottom 
outlet B, and also draining out, if it 
reaches a certain level, through an over- 
flow outlet C. A is a check in the sense 
that the intake spigot may be partly 
turned off. Now ignore the finer details 
of hydraulic principle, and imagine the 
basin to be half full, and the valves in A 
and B to be set, both partly but not wide 
open, in such a way that they permit an 
outflow and an inflow of water which 
bear constant ratios to the quantity of 
water actually in the basin. Now wecan 
say that checks are operating at both A 
and B, inasmuch as both valves are partly 
closed. But these checks do not control 
the situation. For, except for one very 
improbable case, they can do only one of 
two things. If the inflow rate A exceeds 
the outflow rate B by the smallest margin, 
the basin will eventually fill up. If the 
outflow exceeds the inflow it will become 
entirelyempty. Only in the very unlikely 
case of their being exactly equal could 
they fix the water level at some intermedi- 
ate point. If the basin fills up, the final 
level of the water will be determined by 
the position of the overflow outlet C. 
Hence it is C which is the controlling 
check. 
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Food-shortage, thought Malthus, is 
the overflow check, and normally the 
controlling check on population. Hence, 
except at those rare times and places where 
food is temporarily increasing faster than 
population, or where ‘moral restraint’’ is 
practiced, the existing population is the 
maximum population and _ starvation 
checks are operating. 

Now the reason why the inflow valve 
A and the outflow valve B have no con- 
trolling influence upon the position of 
the water level is that by definition they 
are constant checks. Only the overflow 
Cis variable in its rate of action. 

A constant check is one which affects 
the death rate (or birth rate) always to the 
same degree regardless of the size or 
density of the population. Thus if acci- 
dents should always continue to exact a 
death toll of 70 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, as they did in the United States 
registration area in 1922, regardless of 
changes in the amount of population, 
they would be a constant check. 

A variable check is one whose effect 
upon the death rate, Cor birth rate) varies 
with changes in the size or density of 
population. Thus if epidemic, endemic, 
and infectious diseases, which produced 
altogether a death rate of 190 per 100,000 
in 1922, should produce a higher death 


rate when the population became larger’ 


and hence denser, they would be a variable 
check. 

- Corresponding to A, B, and C in the 
basin analogy are the population checks 
as follows: 


A. Preventive checks, which lower the birth rate, 
including sterilization, castration, celibacy, 
sex restraint, late marriage, contraception, 
abnormal sex practises, pre-pubertal inter- 
course, prolonged lactation (the last two 
of questionable effect), abortion. 

B. Destructive positive checks, which increase the 
death rate through agencies which prey 
upon or destroy life in a positive way, 


including infanticide, infant diseases, 
accidents, preying animals, crime and 
capital punishment, wars and feuds not 
resulting from actual food shortage, dis- 
eases other than those due to undernourish- 
ment, and old age. 

C. Subsistence checks, also raising the death rate, 
and consisting of food shortage, diseases 
of undernourishment, wars, violence and 
other conditions reulting from actual rather 
than anticipated lack of food. These 
checks are also called positive by Malthus 
but it would seem that negative would be 
a better term, for they are due to the lack 
of something in the environment rather 
than to the presence of a positive factor. 


In our basin analogy we assumed the 
inflow rate A and the outflow rate B to be 
constant. But suppose that these rates 
should be caused to vary as the water 
rose, so that the valve B would permit 
a greater outflow rate, or that A would be 
automatically throttled down so as to 
reduce the inflow rate. Now it is quite 
possible that at a certain level these 
changes would cause the outflow B to 
equal or exceed the inflow A before the 
overflow was reached. Then the water 
level would become stationary, or recede, 
without ever reaching the overflow. 

Suppose a population with a constant 
birth rate of 44 per 1000, and a constant 
(6) death rate, in a territory which will 
support a maximum of 10 million. Now 
if this constant death rate is less than 44, 
by any margin, the population will con- 
tinue to increase until the maximum is 
reached, after which the (c) checks will 
take off the entire natural increase. 
Whether that (4) death rate is 16 or 36 
makes no difference except as to the length 
of time required to reach the maximum. 
If however the (4) death rate exceeds 44, 
the population will decrease until com- 
pletely annihilated. There are only two 
probable alternatives: annihilation or the 
starving maximum. 

But if the (4) death rate is variable, we 
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face no such dilemma. Suppose for ex- 
ample, that with a population of 5 
million it is 36, but with the denser 
population of 8 million it becomes 48. 
Interpolating between these figures, we 
presume that the rate would be 44, just 
equal to the birth rate, at about 7 million. 
In such a case the population would be 
permanently checked at 7 million and 
would never reach the 10 million maxi- 
mum where the(c) checks begin to operate. 
It would be controlled by the variable 
(6) checks alone. Similarly, a variable 
birth rate, due to variable preventive 
checks, could fx a population limit well 
short of the food maximum. 

Now in actual life, are the (4) and (4) 
checks constant or variable? A priori, 
we should expect many of them to be 
variable. In fact even Malthus implied 
that ‘‘moral restraint’’ might be practiced 
more vigorously in crowded countries than 
in newly settled ones. We should expect 
contagious diseases to take not only a 
greater toll, but also a greater rate of toll, 
in a dense population than in a sparse 
one. In the case of animals there is 
reason to suspect that the (4) rather than 
the (c) checks are the controlling ones. 
Take songbirds, for instance. We 
might well wish them to follow the 
Malthusian law and to multiply up to 
the point where the supply of grasshoppers 
and potato bugs was seriously threatened. 
But they seem to keep far below the 
numbers permitted by the available food 
supply. The amount of unused bird 
food is enormous. This might be ac- 
counted for in three ways: (1) that they 
are checked by starvation at some time or 
place of minimum food supply, although 
through most of the year and in most 
places the food is in excess of their needs; 
(2) that they are checked by a variable 


death rate resulting from destruction by 
their enemies, this destruction going on 
at a much higher rate when the birds are 
more numerous and hence more conspicu- 
ous; (3) that they are checked by a varia- 
ble birth rate, successful mating becoming 
more difficult as numbers increase. Of 
these (3) seems improbable, and (2) 
would seem to be often insufficient because 
of their quickness and readiness to migrate 
from regions of food shortage, while (2) 
seems often the most probable explana- 
tion. Survival depends upon finding 
protected nesting places, which are limited 
in number. The larger the number of 
birds in a given area, the iess chance each 
pair has of finding a safe nesting place, 
and the greater the proportion exposed to 
their enemies. 

By the same mathematics, it may be 
that in the equatorial forests and some 
other places, the human population is 
controlled by insects, diseases, and preying 
animals rather than by food shortage. 
Among the American Indians increased 
density meant increased contact and pos- 
sibly increased war death rates, caused by 
wars fought on purely psycho-cultural 
provocations. It is mot necessary to 
suppose that there was an actual pressure 
upon the food supply. Of the other 
checks, abortion, infanticide, and con- 


traception are such unnatural, deliberate 


measures, that the very fact that they are 
used at all implies that they are used at a 
variable and more or less adaptive rate. 

In short, many or perhaps all of the 
preventive and the destructive-positive 
checks are variable and hence may be 
controlling. And it seems probable that 
in most of human history it has been one 
or more of those checks, rather than 
actual food shortage, which has been the 
true controlling factor. 
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1. UNCERTAINTY IN THE MEANING OF THE 
TERM ‘PUBLIC OPINION” 


HE problem of public opinion is 
ap rooted; it is found in all 

fields of social thought. It per- 
plexes sociologists, political theorists and 
historians, and he would be rash indeed 
who should presume to present any solu- 
tion to the entire problem. But it may 
serve some useful purpose to bring together 
in their relation to each other various con- 
cepts of public opinion, and to set forth 
their similaries and differences. On the 
strictly theoretical level the problem is a 
matter of combining two terms. Here is 
one entity: an opinion; there is another: a 
public. How can such a thing as a public 
be conceived as entertaining suchathing as 
an opinion? The Round Table on Political 
Statistics of the National Conference on 
the Science of Politics in 1924 drew up a 
finding in which the difficulties of defining 
public opinion were ably set forth: 


Some members of the round table believed that 
there is no such thing as public opinion; others be- 
lieved in its existence but doubted their ability to 
define it with sufficient precision for scientific pur- 
poses. Others again, more sanguine or perhaps more 
credulous, believed that the term could be defined, but 
were of different minds concerning the kind of 
definition that should be adopted. To reconcile 
these differences, it was decided first to consider the 
nature of opinion in general in the hope that a com- 
mon understanding of the meaning of public opinion 
would emerge from the discussion. . . . . It was 
decided that . . . . the essential points in the 
definition of opinion could be narrowed to three: 
(1) opinion need not be the result of rational process; 
(2) it need not include awareness of choice; and (3) 
it must be sufficiently clear or definite to create a dis- 
position to act upon it under favorable circumstances. 

On the question when is opinion public, the round 
table was unable to come to a definite conclusion. 
The main points of disagreement were as follows: 
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(1) whether there is and must of necessity be a 
single public opinion, or whether there may be a 
number of public opinions upon a given question; (2) 
whether opinion is public because of the subject 
matter to which it relates or the kind of persons who 
hold it; (3) what part of the public must concur in 
an opinion to make it public and (4) must there be 
acquiescence by those who do not concur. 


Is it any wonder that the Round Table sur- 
rendered before this formidable array of 
perplexities, and concluded that it would 
be wise to ‘‘avoid the use of the term public 
opinion, if possible.’’! 

Historians are less disposed than politi- 
cal scientists to seek for definitions; they 
can usually go about their business with- 
out making explicit commitments relating 
to method. Though they acknowledge 
the existence of general methodolog- 
ical problems pertaining to history, they 
assume no responsibility for solving them. 
If they take for granted the reality of 
things and the knowability of facts, and 
do their thinking on the colorful level of 
everyday life, they can carry forward most 
of the historical work that comes to 
their hand. But when they undertake to 
study public opinion, asking ‘‘what was 
public opinion on such and such a matter”’ 
then they begin to feel uncertain of their 
ground. For it is not quite obvious, on 
the surface, in what sense public opinion 
can be a real thing, nor in what way they 
can know anything about it. Individual 
opinions can be discovered in the histori- 
cal record, but how are these commutable 
into public opinion? If one reads fifty 
or a thousand letters written by soldiers, 
by what process can he distill from them 
the facts of public opinion in the army? 


1 American Political Science Review, xix, 123-124, 
1925. 
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If he reads what the editors of a score of 
newspapers have written about the tariff, 
how much of what he reads can be 
bracketed together and set apart as ‘‘pub- 
lic opinion?’ When he writes that an 
opinion was public, does he mean that 
the same idea was present in a large num- 
ber of minds? The same words mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. If a 
priest and a peasant repeat together the 
Apostles’ Creed can there not be the 
widest disparity between the meanings 
they attach to the things they are saying? 
Yet if the historian is to say: ‘Here is 
the opinion, and there the forty million 
minds that entertained it’’ he must pre- 
tend to some way of knowing that just 
so much and no more of the meaning of 
certain symbols was shared by each indi- 
vidual with the rest of the forty million.? 
This may be a rather audacious pretension, 
but it is a necessary one. And how is it 
to be justified? 


The sociologists have gone further than 
any other class of writers in analyzing and 
describing public opinion. They have no 
qualms about assuming its existence, but 
they are stili undecided on such matters 


? For instance, let us say that several million people 
are so far in agreement that any one of them waves his 
ems and shouts: Vive Wilson! So far there is per- 
fect consensus. We will say that the historian has 
secured indisputable evidence that forty millions of 
people expressed thisattitude by means of the identical 
verbal symbol Vive Wilson. Some of these people 
may give to this verbal symbol the meaning that a 
“Wilson Peace’’ is desirable; others may be express- 
ing a feeling of gratitude for help given in the past, 
or hope for help to be given in the future. Of those 
who include in the symbol Vive Wilson the meaning 
“ta Wilson Peace,"’ some may have one notion, and 
others another of the meaning of a Wilson peace. 
One man’s thought of a Wilson peace will be a map of 
Europe colored in a certain way; another may be 
thinking rather of the money he will get from the 
government toreéstablish himself in business, another 
may have no very definite notion of what it is all 
about. The problem is: how much of the meaning was 
shared. 
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as the question of the ‘‘intellectual level” 
of public opinion, or its ‘‘essentially mo- 
nistic or pluralistic character.’"* 

The difficulties in coming to agreement 
on a conception of public opinion arise in 
part from the diversity of the problems in 
which public opinion figures as an element. 
There is first the old problem of the Will 
of the State, dating back at least to Rous- 
seau; then there is the problem of the 
Social Process, which was formulated in 
the nineteenth century. Finally there is 
the problem, fundamentally historical, of 
knowing the content of public opinion in 
a given place and time upon a given sub- 
ject, and this is a problem we have had 
always with us. These three problems 
are most intensively studied, respectively, 
in political theory, sociology and history. 
They require different presuppositions as 
to what constitutes an opinion, and dif- 
ferent explanations of how opinions are 
shared. 


Il. DEFINITIONS OF THE CONCEPT 
‘‘OPINION 


There are three distinct definitions of the 
term ‘‘opinion,’’ three points of view from 
which it can be studied: naturalistic, in- 
trospective and phenomenological. From 
the naturalistic point of view an opinion 
is an interpretation of environment by a 
living being: a tendency to act in a cef- 
tain way relative to a certain situation. 
From the standpoint of introspection, 
opinion is a mental fact (related in a psycho- 
logical process to other mental facts such 
as reasons and motives) which can be 
defined as a determination of the will to- 
ward something. The phenomenological 
conception of opinion is the conception of 
a content of knowledge. This content 
can be described as it is given in images 


8 Harry Elmer Barnes: Sociology and political theory, 
N. Y., 1924, 201, 205. 
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and symbols, without being reduced to a 

naturalistic level of behaviour pattern or 

linked up with the steps of a psychological 
ess. 

The definition one may choose for the 
term opinion controls the view he must 
take of the way in which opinions are 
shared. If he conceives opinion as a 
disposition to act in some way toward 
something, then it is no more difficult to 
imagine a number of people sharing an 
opinion than to imagine a number of 
soldiers marching in step or a number of 
sheep following their leader through a 
pasture. The paradox of public opinion 
does not appear because the existence of 
shared opinion is inferred from the fact 
of co6perative activity. 

If one conceives opinion as a determina- 
tion of the will, coming at the end of a 
psychological act or process of knowing or 
willing, he must conclude that to every 
opinion there corresponds a mind which 
cogitates or wills it. Opinion can be 
truly ‘‘public,’’ therefore, only if there is 
a ‘‘group mind”’ to cogitate group opin- 
ions. Otherwise public opinion must be 
conceived as an abstraction derived from 
individual opinions by a mathematical 
process of adding or averaging. 

The phenomenological conception of 
opinion makes a compromise between 
naturalism and introspection by drawing a 
distinction between the process of knowing 
and the content of knowledge. The proc- 
ess of knowing cannot be shared by a 
public, but the content of knowledge is 
essentially and necessarily capable of being 
shared. ‘‘One of the most notable facts 
about knowledge . . . . is that it can 
beexpressed . . . . transmitted by word 
of mouth . . . . embodied in the intri- 
cate formulae of the exact sciences. The 
literature of the social sciences shows that 


‘Ralph Monroe Eaton: Symbolism and truth: an 
introduction to the theory of knowledge, Cambridge, 1925, 5. 
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all three of these conceptions of what con- 
stitutes an opinion, together with the cor- 
responding views of how opinions are 
shared, have their currency and use, but 
not equally with reference to all problems. 


III, THE PROBLEM OF THE WILL OF THE 
STATE 


Perhaps the oldest problem which in- 
volves the conception of public opin- 
ion is that which Rousseau stated as the 
problem of the General Will. The terms 
of this problem were set without much 
regard to the actual psychological facts of 
human life. It was assumed there were 
Peoples or Nations made up of citizens who 
made it a practice, each in his own free- 
dom, to arrive at logical conclusions with 
reference to matters of public concern. 
The question was then propounded: how 
can the sum of the separate wills of the 
citizens be commuted into a “‘general 
will,’’ the Will of the Nation? Political 
theory took over this problem and called 
it the problem of public opinion.’ Opin- 
ion in this context was necessarily con- 
ceived as a determination of the will, 
‘the acceptance of one among two or more 
inconsistent views which are capable of 
being accepted by a rational mind . 
if only one view can be accepted, it is not 
an opinion but the result of a demonstra- 
tion.’ And there were always two ways 
in which it could be explained that a Na- 
tion had a will, corresponding to the two 
ways in which opinion (conceived as will- 
determination) could be shared. There 
was first the rather mystical notion of a 
super-individual mind of the Nation, and 
second, the mathematical notion of a 


5 A. Lawrence Lowell: Public opinion and popular 
government, New York, 1913. The theory of public 
opinion here set forth is built around Rousseau’s 
doctrine. 

6 A, Lawrence Lowell: Public opinion in war and 
peace, Cambridge, 1923, 12-13. 
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If he reads what the editors of a score of 
newspapers have written about the tariff, 
how much of what he reads can be 
bracketed together and set apart as “‘pub- 
lic opinion?’* When he writes that an 
opinion was public, does he mean that 
the same idea was present in a large num- 
ber of minds? The same words mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. If a 
priest and a peasant repeat together the 
Apostles’ Creed can there not be the 
widest disparity between the meanings 
they attach to the things they are saying? 
Yet if the historian is to say: ‘‘Here is 
the opinion, and there the forty million 
minds that entertained it’’ he must pre- 
tend to some way of knowing that just 
so much and no more of the meaning of 
certain symbols was shared by each indi- 
vidual with the rest of the forty million.? 
This may be a rather audacious pretension, 
but it is a necessary one. And how is it 
to be justified? 

The sociologists have gone further than 
any other class of writers in analyzing and 
describing public opinion. They have no 
qualms about assuming its existence, but 
they are stil! undecided on such matters 


2 For instance, let us say that several million people 
are so far in agreement that any one of them waves his 
arms and shouts: Vive Wilson! So far there is per- 
fect consensus. We will say that the historian has 
secured indisputable evidence that forty millions of 
people expressed thisattitude by means of the identical 
verbal symbol Vive Wilson. Some of these people 
may give to this verbal symbo! the meaning that a 
“Wilson Peace’’ is desirable; others may be express- 
ing a feeling of gratitude for help given in the past, 
or hope for help to be given in the future. Of those 
who include in the symbol Vive Wilson the meaning 
‘ta Wilson Peace,"’ some may have one notion, and 
others another of the meaning of a Wilson peace. 
One man's thought of a Wilson peace will be a map of 
Europe colored in a certain way; another may be 
thinking rather of the money he will get from the 
government toreéstablish himself in business, another 
may have no very definite notion of what it is all 
about. The problem is: bow much of the meaning was 
shared. 
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as the question of the ‘‘intellectual level” 
of public opinion, or its ‘‘essentially mo- 
nistic or pluralistic character.'"* 

The difficulties in coming to agreement 
on a conception of public opinion arise in 
part from the diversity of the problems in 
which public opinion figures as an element. 
There is first the old problem of the Will 
of the State, dating back at least to Rous- 
seau; then there is the problem of the 
Social Process, which was formulated in 
the nineteenth century. Finally there is 
the problem, fundamentally historical, of 
knowing the content of public opinion in 
a given place and time upon a given sub- 
ject, and this is a problem we have had 
always with us. These three problems 
are most intensively studied, respectively, 
in political theory, sociology and history. 
They require different presuppositions as 
to what constitutes an opinion, and dif- 
ferent explanations of how opinions are 
shared. 


Il. DEFINITIONS OF THE CONCEPT 
‘““OPINION”’ 


There are three distinct definitions of the 
term ‘‘opinion,’’ three points of view from 
which it can be studied: naturalistic, in- 
trospective and phenomenological. From 
the naturalistic point of view an opinion 
is an interpretation of environment by a 
living being: a tendency to act in a cet- 
tain way relative to a certain situation. 
From the standpoint of introspection, 
opinion is a mental fact (related in a psycho- 
logical process to other mental facts such 
as reasons and motives) which can be 
defined as a determination of the will to- 
ward something. The phenomenological 
conception of opinion is the conception of 
a content of knowledge. This content 
can be described as it is given in images 


8 Harry Elmer Barnes: Sociology and political theory, 
N. Y., 1924, 201, 205. 
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and symbols, without being reduced to a 

naturalistic level of behaviour pattern or 

linked up with the steps of a psychological 
ess. 

The definition one may choose for the 
term opinion controls the view he must 
take of the way in which opinions are 
shared. If he conceives opinion as a 
disposition to act in some way toward 
something, then it is no more difficult to 
imagine a number of people sharing an 
opinion than to imagine a number of 
soldiers marching in step or a number of 
sheep following their leader through a 
pasture. The paradox of public opinion 
does not appear because the existence of 
shared opinion is inferred from the fact 
of codperative activity. 

If one conceives opinion as a determina- 
tion of the will, coming at the end of a 
psychological act or process of knowing or 
willing, he must conclude that to every 
opinion there corresponds a mind which 
cogitates or wills it. Opinion can be 
truly ‘‘public,”’ therefore, only if there is 
a ‘‘group mind"’ to cogitate group opin- 
ions. Otherwise public opinion must be 
conceived as an abstraction derived from 
individual opinions by a mathematical 
process of adding or averaging. 

The phenomenological conception of 
opinion makes a compromise between 
naturalism and introspection by drawing a 
distinction between the process of knowing 
and the content of knowledge. The proc- 
ess of knowing cannot be shared by a 
public, but the content of knowledge is 
essentially and necessarily capable of being 
shared. ‘‘One of the most notable facts 
about knowledge . . . . is that it can 
beexpressed . . . . transmitted by word 
of mouth . . embodied in the intri- 
cate formulae of the exact sciences.‘ The 
literature of the social sciences shows that 


*Ralph Monroe Eaton: Symbolism and truth; an 
introduction to the theory of knowledge, Cambridge, 1925, 5. 
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all three of these conceptions of what con- 
stitutes an opinion, together with the cor- 
responding views of how opinions are 
shared, have their currency and use, but 
not equally with reference to all problems. 


III, THE PROBLEM OF THE WILL OF THE 
STATE 


Perhaps the oldest problem which in- 
volves the conception of public opin- 
ion is that which Rousseau stated as the 
problem of the General Will. The terms 
of this problem were set without much 
regard to the actual psychological facts of 
human life. It was assumed there were 
Peoples or Nations made up of citizens who 
made it a practice, each in his own free- 
dom, to arrive at logical conclusions with 
reference to matters of public concern. 
The question was then propounded: how 
can the sum of the separate wills of the 
citizens be commuted into a ‘general 
will,”’ the Will of the Nation? Political 
theory took over this problem and called 
it the problem of public opinion.’ Opin- 
ion in this context was necessarily con- 
ceived as a determination of the will, 
‘the acceptance of one among two or more 
inconsistent views which are capable of 
being accepted by a rational mind . 
if only one view can be accepted, it is not 
an opinion but the result of a demonstra- 
tion.’"® And there were always two ways 
in which it could be explained that a Na- 
tion had a will, corresponding to the two 
ways in which opinion (conceived as will- 
determination) could be shared. There 
was first the rather mystical notion of a 
super-individual mind of the Nation, and 
second, the mathematical notion of a 


5 A. Lawrence Lowell: Public opinion and popular 
government, New York, 1913. The theory of public 
opinion here set forth is built around Rousseau's 


doctrine. 
6A, Lawrence Lowell: Public opinion in war and 


peace, Cambridge, 1923, 12-13. 
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majority vote of the people. The first 
of these explanations was used in German 
state-worshiping theories; the second was 
used in democratic or Liberal theories. 
Liberal thought took kindly to the mathe- 
matical conception of public opinion be- 
cause it was exemplified in the machinery 
of election. It was one of the firm beliefs 
of Liberals everywhere that an absolutely 
fair result of a thoroughly pure election 
would be in effect the formulation of 
public opinion upon the issue of the elec- 
tion. The practical machinery of plebis- 
cite and election furnished thereby a rough 
pattern for a conception of public opinion. 
Public opinion upon any matter was con- 
ceived as the hypothetical result of an imagin- 
ary plebiscite thereon. 

Certain it is that observant Liberals 
realized that such an election or sucha 
plebiscite could never take place upon this 
earth. Lord Bryce in writing of public 
opinion in America was careful to note that 
the elections did not accurately reveal it. 
But the pattern or ideal of the perfect elec- 
tion nevertheless continued to serve as an 
ideal test of public opinion. There was a 
very deep-seated reason for this. So long 
as public opinion is conceived in connec- 
tion with the problem of the will of the 
State, it must always have the character 
of a quantity of desire or repugnance, ap- 
proval or disapproval, whereby the People 
act upon the Government, or the Govern- 
ment upon the People. And the election 
or vote is after all the simplest device for 
resolving the various wills of a number of 
persons into some positive or negative 
quantity of approval or disapproval. The 
election rules may be so drawn that 
greater weight is attached to the opin- 
ions of the well-informed than to the opin- 
ions of the ignorant, or that account is 
taken of intensity of conviction as well as 
of numbers. But the quantitative result 
is secured. 
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This concept of public opinion is not 
atrived at inductively from the observa. 
tion of diverse facts in the world; it is 
derived from a theoretical situation. The 
equation of government requires this fac. 
tor, public opinion, as one of its terms, 
along with such terms as ‘‘people,” 
“‘state’’ or ‘‘Government."’ The state is 
given—a fact in our experience, and so 
also, though less clearly, the people, the 
government. And public opinion is a 
residual factor in the equation, an un- 
known which must be assumed in order to 
explain the relation of the other terms to 
each other. It may be a wholly imagi- 
nary term, likeminus one; it may even bea 
self-contradictory and impossible term like 
the square root of minus one; none the less 
it is a useful term, and the equation of 
government is more appealing to us intel- 
lectually if we include in it this conven- 
tional or fictitious term—public opinion. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The second problem which relates to 
public opinion was raised in a different 
spirit, by a different century. The prob 
lem of the Will of the State had been 
formulated by the Age of Reason, and it 
has never outgrown its intellectualist 
inheritance. The problem of the Social 
Process was formulated by an age that 
strove to see Man as part of the continuity 
of Nature. It is a problem which has 
given rise to much study of the actual 
behaviour of men. When man is looked 
upon as a species of gregarious animal, 
and an explanation of the psychological 
side of his gregarious activity is sought, 
the problem of public opinion appears in 
new guise. 

In this connection the term opinion 
is given a naturalistic definition. Opinion 
is something that corresponds to action. 
The problem of sharing an opinion conse- 
quently creates no difficulty. The sociol- 
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ogists, aS bas been noted, do not hesitate 
to declare that public opinions exist. The 
mystical or mathematical notions which 
were necessary when opinion was con- 
ceived as a determination of the will are 
rejected. ‘‘Public opinion is no mere 
aggtegate of individual opinions, but a 
genuine social product, a result of com- 
munication and reciprocal influence.’’’ 
The focus of interest and investigation 
shifts to the question of the function and 
powers of public opinion in society, the 
means by which it can be modified or 
controlled, and the relative importance of 
emotional and intellectual factors in its 
formulation. From this point of view the 
old problem of the Will of the Nation 
seems unreal, since the Nation is merely 
one group among many, and the psycho- 
logical side of its collective life is but 
another instance of the operation of the 
social process. The phenomenon of the 
popularity of a Senator serves no better 
than the popularity of an actress to illus- 


| crate the operation of the social process. 


Non-political groups are just as much 
entitled as States or Nations to have their 
opinions called ‘‘public.’’ Yet the dis- 
tinctiveness of the sociological approach 
is most apparent when political public 
opinion is discussed. The conception of 
public opinion comes to be modeled upon 
a new pattern: it is a greatest common 
denominator or ‘‘stereotype.’’® 

If opinion is conceived as the psycho- 
logical correlate of action, it follows that 
the simpler the problem of action, the 


"Cooley: Social organization, 1923, 12.1. 

* Walter Lippmann: Public opinion, New York, 
1922; also Graham Wallas: Human nature in politics, 
Boston, 1909; Thomas Garrigue Masaryk: Des pro- 
blimes de la democratie, Paris, 1924; Norman Angell: 
The public mind. Its disorders: its exploitation, New 
York, 1927. All of these books bring together a 
study of the actual working of the opinion-forming 
process and the old problem of the will of the state. 
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simpler will be the corresponding opin- 
ion. And if public opinion is regarded as 
a greatest common denominator, then the 
larger the social group which shares an 
opinion, the smaller will be the content of 
the opinion which is shared. The fact 
that political units are large, and that 
factual information on matters of politics 
comes to the citizens at second hand, brings 
it about that political opinions are formed 
and communicated without much check- 
ing against personal experience. A man’s 
interpretation of a neighborhood situation 
is more complex than his interpretation 
of an international situation. Lippmann 
applied the term ‘‘stereotype’’ to the 
standardized images of political facts 
which, carrying their own interpretation 
on their face, form so much of the currency 
of political discussion. The prevalence 
of the stereotype is illustrated in the an- 
thropomorphism by which intricate sys- 
tems of thought or highly involved pro- 
posals of action are transmuted into simple 
personalities to be loved or hated as 
Wilson, Wilhelm, Lenin, and in the phe- 
nomenon of crystallization. When we 
say that an event helps to crystalize pub- 
lic opinion we mean that it contributes to 
the formation of one of those simple and 
meaningful images of the facts toward 
which all members of the group will 
respond in the same way. It was in this 
sense that Uncle Tom's Cabin crystallized 
Northern opinion of the institution of 
slavery, and that the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter simplified the picture which Norther- 
ners made of an anomalous political 
situation. The same simplifying process 
transformed the German into a Hun or 
Boche, the majority wing of the Russian 
Social-democratic party into the Bolshe- 
viki, and the facts of a European diplo- 
matic situation into the Encirclement 
Plan, or into the Pan-German Plot. The 
varieties of action possible to the average 
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man in the field of politics are so limited 
in number, and the time at his disposal 
for reflection on political matters is so 
meagre, that the stereotype adequately 
interprets to him his political environ- 
ment. 

When public opinion is conceived as a 
texture of stereotypes, men of Liberal mind 
are frequently filled with dismay or appre- 
hension, for they believe that an important 
postulate of democracy, the rationality of 
the common man, is thereby called into 
question. Therefore much of the dis- 
cussion of public opinion at the present 
time centers about the inquiry whether 
emotion or intellect is the dominant ele- 
ment in its determination. Largely as a 
result of historical accident, those who 
study public opinion as a matter of “‘social 
process’ ’ and those who study it as a matter 
of ‘general will’’ are likely to be protago- 
nists respectively of the non-rational and 
the rational view of human nature. 

The implications of the social process 
conception of public opinion can be woven 
into a far reaching doctrine: Opinion is a 
correlate of action; since action can be 
collaborative, opinion can be ‘‘shared."’ 
The unit which can share an opinion is 
any social group which can coéperate in 
anything, the content of the shared opin- 
_ion being the ‘‘stereotype.’’ An indi- 
vidual may belong to many groups, each 
capable of coperating in something, each 
capable of establishing ‘‘stereotypes,’’ no 
one of which engages all his interest. He 
may be at once a member of his family 
and of the army. The stereotypes—the 
formulae for action which prevail in these 
different groups—may be contradictory. 
That which is wrong at home may be right 
in the army. And yet the individual, a 
member of both groups, participates in 
both opinions. 

An illustration comes from an unex- 
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pected source: When General Headquar- 
ters of the French Army established its 
Controle Postale in the winter of 1915 it 
employed several hundred officers to read 
the letters sent from the front in order 
to follow the state of the Army’s morale, 
Probably there never was a more thorough 
study, upon more complete documentation 
of individual opinions among members of 
a group. Historians and sociologists can 
never even remotely approach so complete 
arecord. But the Controle Postale reported 
that the opinions expressed in the letters 
did not correspond to the opinion of the 
Army because the soldiers, in sitting down 
to write, usually thought of themselves 
as members of their families, not as mem- 
bers of their military units. Jean de 
Pierrefeu, organizer of the Controle, ex- 
plains the discrepancy from his military 
point of view: ‘‘The real man is the man 
who shows himself in the midst of his 
comrades, when the group reacts upon 
him, who has pride in himself and plays 
his part as a social being 

Obviously it is still open to question 
whether the man who wrote under the 
influence of his family group was any less 
real than the man who lounged in barracks 
under the influence of his army group. 
Some theorists believe that a man shares 
part of his personality with each of the 
groups to which he belongs, and may 
therefore entertain two contradictory opin- 
ions about the same thing, because he 
participates in two contradictory group- 
opinions (publiccpinions) about it. Such 
are the consequences of conceiving opinion 
in general as a psychological correlate of 
group action, and of studying public 
opinion as a manifestation of the social 
process. 

9 Jean de Pierrefeu: G. 0. G. Secteur 1. Trois ans am 


Grand Quarterier Géntral par le redacteur du communiqut. 
Paris, L’Edition Francaise, 1920, II, 27-28. 
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Vv. THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
HISTORY 


Historians in all times have felt it to be 
a part of their duty to describe the opin- 
ions of the people. The Evangelist, for 
instance, wrote: 

The Jews therefore murmured concerning him be- 
cause he said, I am the bread which is come down 
from Heaven. John VI: 41. 


This duty of describing the opinions of 
the multitude gives rise in history to a 
problem of public opinion which is inter- 
penetrant but not identical with the prob- 
lems of the will of the state and the social 
process. 

For history has certain preoccupations 
which it does not share with the other 
disciplines. Whereas political theory and 
sociology proceed on a level where facts 
serve only as symbols for general laws, it 
is the business of history to take accounts 
of the uniqueness of things. The facts of 
history are events; they are facts which 
took place at a given time and which 
derive their standing as facts from their 
place in the stream of time. Historical 
events do not recur; having happened 
once, they do not happen again. And 
opinion, whether it be public opinion or 
not, can only be the subject matter of 
history if it is tied up in some way with 
historical events. 

This view of the relation between opin- 
ion and events is taken for granted in all 
historical work. It is as if every histori- 
cal event had three dimensions: fact, proc- 
ess and opinion. The dimension of fact 
is that for which Ranke framed his famous 
dictum: Das Ding wie es eigentlich gewesen 
war. The dimension of process gives us 
facts as members of a series, taken in con- 
nection with their causes and their effects. 
Lamprecht called attention to this di- 
mension with his phrase: Das Ding wie 
es eigentlich geworden war. The dimension 
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of opinion is the aspect of history upon 
which Simmel (and perhaps Croce) have 
insisted in pointing out that no fact can 
be historical save as it has reacted upon 
human minds or as human minds have 
reacted to it. All three dimensions are 
present in every historical event whether 
or not we choose to take account of them, 
just as the three dimensions of space are 
present in every material object, even 
though we confine our attention to a single 
plane. If we inquire whether the German 
people thought Wilson was a hypocrite, 
we have a question on the plane of opinion. 
We can answer this question without 
knowing the biographical fact of Wilson's 
character—i.e., whether he was actually a 
hypocrite or not. But our answer is itself 
a description of a fact, to be verified like 
any other description. Further, it can give 
rise to the question ‘‘How did itcome about 
that the German people regarded Wilson as 
a hypocrite, and what were the results of 
this attitude of theirs?’’ which is a ques- 
tion in the dimension of process. Finally, 
the constructions of the historian who veri- 
fies the fact or traces the process are them- 
selves opinions. No fact can be a fact for 
history unless it is capable of being con- 
ceived as standing in an historical series 
and as constituting an object of opinion. 
These three dimensions are thus insepa- 
table in the living world of historical 
events. The historian so recognizes them. 
He is, however, committed to the 
methodological fiction that these insepa- 
table dimensions can be arbitrarily set 
apart from each other in the writing of 
history. He assumes the right to set forth 
a fact, passing over in silence its causes 
and consequences, and to describe and 
opinion without inquiring into the state 
of facts to which the opinion related. 
Save for this methodological device he 
could never write anything but universal 
history which he would be obliged vo pref- 
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ace with a complete epistemology. And 
he leaves to philosophy the task of ex- 
plaining how it is possible that an opin- 
ion standing in a mind should correspond 
to a fact standing in an external world. 
In the same way he leaves to sociology 
and political theory the general task of 
explaining in what sense a public can be a 
holder of an opinion. History has no 
problem save in connection with specific 
events on the one hand and specific holders 
of opinions on the other. Public opinion 
in history is 4 summary of that which a 
given collection of persons have thought upon a 
given subject in a given time. The subject 
may be trivial or comprehensive, the col- 
lection of persons may be large or small, 
the time may be a single day or a century: 
the elements of the problem are all in- 
cluded in this formula. If the subject be 
trivial, then the historian’s description 
of public opinions may be a mere compila- 
tion of comment. But sometimes an his- 
torian will attempt to summarize the 
whole content of the minds of a genera- 
tion of men. Such a synthesis is an act 
of creative imagination in which the art 
and science of history reach their highest 
expression. The product of this synthe- 
sis depicts the Zeétgeist, wherein every- 
thing is generalized save Time itself. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Public opinion in connection with the 
problem of the will of the State is a quan- 
tity of will; in connection with the problem 
of the social process it is a consensus; in 
connection with the problem of history it 
is a summary. To illustrate: Here are 
forty million people who constitute the 
population of France. Taken together, 
they are a public. And here is a subject 
matter of opinion: the occupation of the 
Rhineland by French troops. If it is es- 
tablished that the greater quantity of the 


will of the French people favors this mili- 
tary occupation, then the question of 
French public opinion relating to this sub- 
ject is solved so far as public opinion is a 
matter of the will of the state. But if 
that which is sought is the consensus of 
French opinion,—the texture of stereotypes 
whereby French citizen pictured to them- 
selves the French guard on the Rhine,— 
some such result as this may be discovered. 
By one group of Frenchmen, the guard 
will be seen as a neat poilu in horizon blue, 
standing with fixed bayonet on the bank 
of a magnificent stream, with the tricolor 
floating above him, while on the opposite 
bank a loathsome monster is held en- 
chained. But another group may envis- 
age this same guard as a poor homesick 
wretch who is constrained to act as prison 
guard for a host of helpless civilians, and 
all in the interest of a disagreeable and 
stout gentleman with a gold watch and a 
top-hat. 

The historian’s interest in public opin- 
ion in this case would be more compre- 
hensive. His account must be a proper 
attempt to recreate the past. His descrip- 
tion must encompass the opinions of ma- 
jority and minority, not only in the form 
of quantitative expressions of will but also 
in the form of the imagery whereby opin- 
ions are held. Since he cannot know 
everything, nor even write all that he 
knows, he must summarize and select 
according to principles which conform to 
the general rules of historical writing. 
And in this summarizing and selecting he 
will often borrow the constructions of 
sociology and political theory. 

There is, however, a common starting 
point from which all those who inquire 
into questions of public opinion can pro- 
ceed, and this is the fact, that things of the 
mind are shared. And here, perhaps, is to 
be found the explanation of the paradoxi- 
cal character of public opinion. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INTEGRATION 
MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


Forces in the June issue, pertain- 

ing to changing requirements for 

the doctor’s degree arises in part out of a 
trend that is apparent in the social sci- 
ences.! The suggestion for the granting of 
the Ph.D. in social science rather than in 
a single discipline is evidence of the recog- 
nition that integration of the social sci- 
ences is not only a necessity, but a desir- 
able end to be achieved. The note by 
Professor Odum bears primarily upon 
integration for candidates who are seek- 
ing advanced degrees. The need for inte- 
gtation of the subject matter and points of 
view of the social sciences for undergradu- 
ate students is also worthy of considera- 
tion. That there is too little attempt at 
such integration in most departmentalized 
college and normal school curricula will 
hardly bear disputing. This present paper 
is concerned solely with the description 
of what the writer believes is a significant 
and interesting attempt to integrate the 
social studies at the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 
The experiment to be described grew 
out of the fact that at its summer sessions 
(1926 and 1927) the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs aimed to develop a 
curriculum that would be of value to 
secondary school teachers, chiefly from 
New York state,—teachers for the most 
part who had been away from academic 
work for varying numbers of years, but 
who wished to become familiar with re- 
cent trends in the social sciences. How 
could teachers, limited in the number of 
courses they might attend in the summer 


"| note of the editor of Soctar 


* “Changing Requirements for the Doctor's De- 
gree," Howard W. Odum, Soctax Forcszs, Vol. V, pp. 
600-602. 


session, become familiar with a broader 
point of view than they might acquire in 
a single course or two? This was the 
problem of the Director of the school.* 
An attempt to meet this need was made, 
first, by selecting a faculty for the summer 
session that should include at least one 
member to represent each of the customary 
social science departments.* In addition 
there was included work in social biology, 
international relations, anthropology, and 
later, social ethics. The second step was 
to organize what was known as an inte- 
gration seminar which should be attended 
and participated in by all members of the 
summer staff. The meetings of this semi- 
Naf were open to students upon the same 


2 Dr. William E. Mosher. 

* Those who have participated in the work of the 
seminar during the two years of experimentation 
are: William E. Mosher, Director of the School of 
Citizenship, Syracuse University, 1926-1927; Floyd 
Allport, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, social psychology, 1926; Henry 
E. Crampton, Columbia University, social biology, 
1926-1927; Martin L. Faust, University of Pittsburgh, 
political science, 1926-1927; H. Duncan Hall, School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, international relations, 1926; Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick, North Carolina College for Women, history, 
1926-1927; Harold D. Lasswell, University of Chicago, 
political science, 1926; Charles Remer, Williams Col- 
lege, economics, 1926; Richard H. Shryock, Duke 
University, history, 1926-1927; Wilson D. Wallis. 
University of Minnesota, anthropology, 1926; Mal- 
colm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, sociology, 
1926-1927; W. Freeman Galpin, School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, history, 
1927; Max S. Handman, University of Texas, eco- 
nomics, 1927; Robert Leigh, Williams College, 
political science, 1927; S. Gale Lowrie, University of 
Cincinnati, international relations, 1927; Gardner 
Murphy, Columbia University, social psychology, 
1927; T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, social 
ethics, 1927; Louise M. Spaeth, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, anthropology, 1927. 
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basis as any other course, and a regular 
plan of work was developed.‘ 

The procedure followed in the operation 
of this integration course was as follows: 

Through preliminary meetings of the 
members of the staff a series of topics 
for discussion was outlined, and sub-com- 
mittees from the staff appointed to pre- 
pare material for presentation to the semi- 
nat group. The topics selected covered a 
wide range of interests. At the meeting 
of the class, with students and all members 
of the staff present together, a member or 
members of the sub-committee of the 
faculty group would give a formal presen- 
tation of certain important phases of the 
topic of the day. This was (1) to provide 
a general background for the student- 
teachers as well as (2) to focus subsequent 
discussion. The formal presentation over, 
the topic was then thrown open to general 
discussion in which members of the staff 
and students were free to participate.® 
The various points of view represented 
among the staff members were brought out 
in this discussion; each speaker, further, 
was subject to questioning by any member 
of the group. Highly technical treatment 
was not aimed at, in fact, was recognized 
as quite out of the question in such a 
meeting. The main purpose was, through 
general discussion participated in freely 
by representatives of the various social 
sciences, to impress upon students the in- 
terrelationships between these various 
social studies, and the need for caution 
before attempting an interpretation of any 
social problem froma single angle. It was 
believed, in setting up the course, that a 
student having heard a discussion—let 
us say on immigration—participated in 
by a psychologist who evaluates mental 


* The class met for two two-hour sessions per week. 

5 Within the limits imposed by the size of the group 
the discussion was quite informal, and totally spon- 
taneous. 
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testing, a sociologist who presents the 
cultural analysis, a biologist who stresses 
race-difference theories, an anthropologist, 
etc., will at least have had pertinent ques- 
tions raised in his or her mind that should 
go far to make subsequent teaching in 
his or her school somewhat broader. 
The aim of the Director was to have the 
seminar conducted so that the student’s 
impression would be that of a group of 
specialists calmly showing what bearing 
their own specialities had upon intricate 
and vital topics, thus making clear the 
intricacy of many topics often taught 
dogmatically in secondary schools. The 
attempt was not to confuse the student 
but rather to make him aware of differ- 
ences in points of view, aware of what type 
of data each discipline might contribute 
to the topic discussed, and most of all, to 
make him more cautious in his own think- 
ing and teaching for having seen certain 
problems analyzed and then integrated by 
the members of the faculty. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the 
results. It is a description of the experi- 
ment itself that is attempted. The writer, 
however, after two years of contact with 
the seminar, feels that the experiment is 
worth even further elaboration. Talks 
with mature school teachers who have 
participated leave little doubt that the 
seminar is to be looked upon as some- 
thing more than a glorified debating 
society; it is to be regarded as a promising 
device—a pedagogical technique—aiming 
at futher integration of the social sciences. 


‘Considered strictly in the light of its pur- 


pose, the seminar at Syracuse gives much 
promise. 

To illustrate the type of topics discussed, 
the following are selected from those dis- 
cussed during the two summer sessions at 
which the seminar has been conducted: 
The Status and Consequences of Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement, Propaganda and the 
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nts the § Counter-Propaganda for National Defense, The Present Censorship Agitation. In all 
stresses Freedom of Thought in Secondary Schools, of these discussions the attempt was made 
ologist, Newspaper Control of Public Opinion, to start the discussion from some concrete 
it ques- Changing Conceptions of War Guilt, case bearing upon the topic, and from 
should America’s Relation to China, Our Mexican that branching to more general principles 
ung in Problem, Present Problems in Criminol- involved.’ 
roader. ogy,® Agrarian Discontent, Aspects of 
ave the American Immigration, The Debt Ques- ” Each student was presented a reading list upon 
udent’s tion, Race Relations in the United States, the topic at least a week in advance. Students tak- 
oup of Be ing the work for credit were required to prepare a 
sion 6 Of special interest because of the then recently thesis worked out, in the light of the discussion, 
oe enacted Baumes laws in New York. under the direction of a staff member. 
\tricate 
sar the 
taught 
The 
— ADULT EDUCATION IN A COMMUNITY 
iffer- 
at type A survey of the facilities existing in Buffalo is published under the title used 
i te above by the American Association of Adult Education. The survey was 
~ made by the Buffalo Educational Council under the direction of C. $. Marsh. 
all, to Following a suggestion made by Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the 
think- University of Buffalo, in September, 1925, the directing heads of several 
certain Buffalo institutions, working in the field of adult education, called a con- 
ted by ference and created the Buffalo Educational Council of 29 organizations in- 
cluding 7 settlements. The Carnegie Corporation financed for it a study of 
adult education carried on in Buffalo. 
ss the After a description in Part I of this survey of the facilities for study by 
>xperi- adults in Buffalo in the libraries, museums, professional schools, trade schools, 
writer, in institutions giving instruction in fine arts, citizenship, homemaking, com- 
» wiek mercial training and physical training. Part II describes the Individual adult 
: who is seeking further education. For this latter study 9,544 questionnaires 
ent is were filled out by students and 117 by teachers. The first recorded provision 
Talks in the city for adult education was made by the public schools in 1851, and at 
have present it is estimated that one in every eight adults is carrying on some 
at the systematic work for his own intellectual improvement. The study made 
sonke during this survey of the individual adult who 1s studying is the beginning of 
: a sound approach to adult education, showing that for Buffalo the average 
£5 ed student is 27.88 years of age, the modal student 18 years of age, showing sex 
nising distribution, sioihatinis of studies, marital condition and other characteristics. 
iming The whole problem of community organization is illustrated well in the chapter 
ences. on ‘Getting the Adult Back into Classes,’’ revealing: the importance of friends 
$ pur- as media of contact between institution and individual, the value of the press 
as restricted largely to those of larger interests and more training, the inade- 
much quacy of the usual community channels to reach into foreign speaking groups. 
This is a study of a kind different in some measure from any we have had, 
assed, giving facts and demonstrating a coOperative community approach. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 
& Contributions to this 3 


it will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, 


and theories; (2) reports 
of the field; (3) special results of study 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COUNTY PUBLIC CARE OF CHILDREN 


ans, programs, 
ferences and meetings, and progress in any Sandee aspect 






FRANK W. HOFFER 


HE adventure in the public care of 

children here discussed took place 

in the valley of Virginia in a county 
with 480,640 acres of land and 45,294 
citizens. Prior to the organization of 
the County Board of Public Welfare as the 
Community Welfare League in November, 
1914, there were no organized public or 
private social agencies to deal with the 
varied social problems thrown upon the 
county. The adventure is not oniy in the 
organization of a county wide unit of 
public welfare, but also in the way a 
county progressively takes care of its 
welfare problems. In this discussion we 
are selecting one phase of the general 
welfare work—that is, the public care of 
children—as an illustration both of a 
type of rural organization and of methods 
of work in the care of dependent, destitute 
and neglected children. Emphasis is 
placed on methods, yet some attention 
will be given to results obtained in the 
eleven years during which the experiment 
has been carried on. 

Augusta County lies in the Valley of 
Virginia, and its population is made up of 
descendants of the English who came into 
the county by way of Jamestown, and 
of Scotch and German who came in by 
way of Pennsylvania. On one side of the 
county are the Blue Ridge Mountains, on 
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the other side are the Alleghenies, and in 
between is the famous valley of Virginia 
with its broad, fertile lands. The largest 
town is Staunton, the county seat, with a 
population of 10,623. There are 37 smaller 
trading centers large enough to have a 
post office. The majority of the people 
live in the open country. The more 
prosperous live in the valley and the less 
prosperous and progressive struggle for a 
livelihood in the mountainous sections of 
the county. 

While agriculture is the main source of 
wealth, industry is gradually assuming 
greater importance in the life of the 
county. Consolidation of schools has 
been general. Hard surfaced roads reach 
all parts of the county from the county 
seat. There is a county agent, a home 
demonstration agent, a county nurse, and 
a department of health. The county has 
the county manager system of government. 

In 1922 the State Department of Public 
Welfare was organized with a county 
unit system of public welfare, based on 
county boards of public welfare, juvenile 
and domestic relations courts, and supet- 
intendents of public welfare. The enact- 
ment of this law made it possible for such 
an organization as the Community Welfare 
League of Staunton which was organized 
in 1914 to have a legal basis and power to 
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carry on its work. The present public 
welfare unit consists of a juvenile and 
domestic relations court for the city as 
well as the county with a full-time judge, 
full-time probation officer, a joint board 
of public welfare for the county and 
city with a superintendent of public wel- 
fare who gives part time, an executive 
secretary, and a half-time stenographer. 
There is thus a county-wide agency to 
care for the public welfare problem of 
Augusta County, staffed by people born 
and reared inthecounty. It is the Board's 
child welfare work that we are to describe. 
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poverty. The children themselves present 
a wide range of mental and behavior 
difficulties. While some of the children 
came from homes of relatively good 
standards, others came from surroundings 
of ignorance and filth, immoral influences, 
family discord and other unwholesome 
conditions. All came from homes that 
found it no longer possible to give the 
care and protection demanded by modern 
society to children on the part of parents. 

Out of the 607 children coming under 
the jurisdiction of the County Board of 
Public Welfare from 1916 to 1927, 161 chil- 


Curtpren Comine unpgR Care or Avousta County Boarp or Pusric Wexrare: 1916-1927 - 
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The personnel through which the work 
of public care of children is done in 
Augusta County is: (1) a superintendent 
of public welfare; (2) a juvenile court 
judge on salary; (3) a full-time probation 
officer; (4) an executive secretary; and 
(5) a half-time stenographer. 

During the period 1916-1927, 607 chil- 
dren came under the care of the Board of 
Public Welfare and were disposed of as 
indicated in the accompanying chart. 
These children include those whose parents 
have died, are sick, incompetent, mentally 
irresponsible, immoral, unmarried, or in 


dren are in foster homes at the present time, 
128 children were restored to their own 
families, and 137 children were placed in 
institutions, either state or private. 
Seventy-four in the last group were sent 
to the State Reformatory, five to the State 
Colony for Epileptic and Feebleminded, 
one to Western State Hospital, thirty-one 
to Hayes Children’s Memorial, a private 
colored institution in Staunton, and 
twenty-six to the Children’s Home Society 
of Virginia. Sixty-one of the children 
have married, and so far nothing has 
occurred among them to call the attention 
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of the Board to them. Thirty-seven 
children are now maintaining themselves 
and in some cases contributing to the 
support of the family. Seven children 
tan away. Considering the length of time 
and the number involved, this is a remark- 
able record. Sixty-five of the older chil- 
dren have disappeared, the Board having 
no record of where they are. These were 
all older children, mostly girls, who came 
to the Board in the early days through the 
Welfare home then operating in Staunton. 
When the Board first began to care for 
children, girls from 16 to 20 years old 
from the Welfare Home, who had been 
picked up on streets and county roads, 
were taken. It is from this group that 
those who havedisappeared came. Eleven 
children are dead. 

For the most part, the present study is 
concerned with the 161 children who are 
in foster homes at the present time. 
Where the larger number is the basis of 
discussion, it is so indicated by quoting 
the appropriate figures. 

SELECTION OF Foster Homes. With the 
break down of the natural home the 
children were committed to the Board of 
Public Welfare as wards of the State. 
While made wards of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, few children were 
actually sent to the State Department. 
This custody involves more than shelter, 
food, clothes, and schooling. It implies 
also a carefully thought out plan for 
the child’s welfare. To find homes for 
reasonably normal and attractive children 
is a comparatively easy matter, but to 
place those who are below par, physically 
or mentally, involves consummate skill. 
It has been the practice of the County 
Board when taking children from their 
homes to place them in a receiving home 
where their needs and disposition can be 
studied. Here those under par physically 
are built up; those with bad personal 
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habits and manners are trained; and those 
incapable of being placed in homes are 
weeded out and sent to institutions. 
This policy has been very helpful in 
handling children and making them fit for 
placing in homes. 

MetHop oF OstTAINING APPLICATIONS. 
Various methods are employed by the 
County Board of Public Welfare to obtain 
applications for children. In the begin- 
ning an immense amount of work was 
involved in securing foster homes. A 
social policy on the part of the county 
had to be developed which looked to the 
care of its own children rather than shunt- 
ing them to the State or some child-placing 
agency. Possible foster families were in- 
terviewed, and a clientele was thus built 
up of those interested in caring for chil- 
dren. The usual method followed at the 
present time is an announcement in the 
local newspapers. The work of the Board 
has become so well known that many 
families are led to apply for children 
because they know of the work and have 
seen children grow up in the homes of 
friends and neighbors. Because of the 
generally good work of the Board, child- 
placing in Augusta County has become 
comparatively an easy matter. 

Those applying for children are asked 
to fill out an application blank which 
aims to secure initial information relating 
to various phases of the foster family’s 
life. On the basis of this information, 
reports are secured from others concerning 
the home. Every home is ordinarily not 
visited. While the best practice of child 
placing insists that the home should be 
visited, in a rural county where the 
Executive Secretary, the Juvenile Court 
Judge and the Probation Officer have 
been life-long residents of the county, it 
is not as necessary as in an urban situation. 
Then, too, the close codperation with 
other county agencies, such as the Depart- . 
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ments of Health and Education, and 
County and Home Demonstration Agents 
maintained by the Board, makes available 
information against which homes can be 


checked. 

Tue Terms or Pracement. In accord- 
ance with the contract form of the 
Virginia State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, which is used by the County Board, 
a child may be placed until he is twenty- 
one, the right to cancel the contract being 
reserved whenever the interest of the 
child requires or whenever the conditions 
of the contract are not executed. The 
person securing the child may also cancel 
the agreement at any time by returning 
the child. The requirements of the con- 
tract are: 


Tue Famiry 1s Requirep; 


1. To provide suitable clothing for week days and 
for attendance at church and Sunday School, and to 
provide nourishing food and all other necessities both 
in health and in illness. 

2. To send the child to church and Sunday School 
with reasonable regularity. 

3. To send the child to a public or other school 
until he reaches the age of fourteen, which is accord- 
ing to the educational laws of the State of Virginia. 

4. To treat the child kindly, as a member of the 
family. 

5. To provide the proper food, medicine, and medi- 
cal treatment necessary in case of the child's illness. 

6. To notify the County Board of Public Welfare, 
immediately, if the child runs away. To notify the 
County Board of Public Welfare if he returns or his 
whereabouts are learned. 

7. To notify the County Board of Public Welfare 
promptly of any change of address. 

8 Not to give the child into the custody of another 
person without the consent of the County Board of 
Public Welfare, under any circumstances. 

g. Not to take the child out of the State. 

10. To pay the transportation in case the child is 
returned. 


Tue County Boarp or Pustic Wetrare Reserves 
THE Ricut: 


1. To remove the child if at any time the circum- 
stances in the home are found to be in its judgment 
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injurious to the physical or normal well-being of the 
child. 

2. To return the child to its own relatives, if cir- 
cumstances make it advisable to do so. 

3. To send one of its visitors to see the child in its 
foster home at any time. 


Typgs or Homes From Wuicn 161 Cuiz- 
DREN WerE Removep. Information was 
secured as to the type of home from which 
161 children were removed, and who were 
in foster homes at the time of the study, 


ResipeNce aT Time or Removat 


Nowber Pit 

1. With both parents...... 17 10.6 
2. Witt metmer.. .... 20... 68 42.2 
S. WHWMEIE Ss ee ci ccese 31 19.3 
4. With step-parent........ 9 5-6 
5- With relatives.......... 10 6.2 
6. Abandoned............. 16 9.9 
7. From the State......... 10 6.2 

BOONE Gis isveevecces 161 100.0 


The removal of 10.6 per cent of the 
children from families in which both 
parents were living in the home indicates 
conditions of family discord, degeneration, 
neglect, or other incapacity that calls for 
serious consideration in planning for the 
future of such children. While nothing 
should be done to cause a definite and 
continuous separation of children and 
parents, the fact that separation was 
necessary, may involve planning the future 
of the child separate from his parents. 

At the time of removal, 42.2 per cent 
of the children lived in homes in which 
the mother was responsible for the main- 
tenance of thefamily. While the Virginia 
law provides for mother’s pensions, Au- 
gusta County has not as yet taken ad- 
vantage of its provisions. To provide aid 
for dependent children in their own homes, 
the fitness of the home shall be taken into 
consideration. In many cases the mother 
is not a fit custodian of her children. In 
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other instances there is lack of adequate 
supervision of the home of the children, 
making it inadvisable to supplement the 
home in order to leave the children in the 
home. Even though the mother were sub- 
sidized, in many cases it would be neces- 
sary for her to work in order to maintain 
the family, and her employment taking 
her from the home often means neglect of 
the children, which in turn leads to 
delinquencies and other difficulties. Case 
histories indicates that the mother found 
it to her advantage to be relieved of her 
children. In 19.3 per cent of the cases the 
children were living with the father at 
the time of removal. Twenty-seven and 
nine-tenths per cent of the children were 
living elsewhere than in their parental 
homes when they were removed. Of 
these 5.6 per cent were in step-parental 
homes, 6.2 per cent in homes of relatives, 
9.9 per cent were abandoned, and 6.2 per 
cent had been previously committed to 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
from other counties and were sent to the 
Augusta County Board to be placed. 

Aces oF Pracep Cuitpren. Compari- 
son of the ages at which the children 
were placed is significant in connection 
with the location of the homes in which 
they were placed. Two and four-tenths 
per cent of the children were under one 
year of age when placed. The older 
child is easier to place in the county 
because he is an economic asset. This is 
just the reverse of what takes place in 
two urban centers in the State where 
younger children are easier to place. 
Sixty-one and six-tenths per cent of these 
ate eight years of age and older, and are 
in homes where the kind of help that can 
be given by a boy or girl is useful. 
The child as an economic asset on the farm 
creates serious problems, as will be pointed 
out later. 


Ace Rance at Time oF PLaceMent 


Por cont 


Under 


10 years 
11 years 
12 years 
13 years 
14 years 


Out of the 161 children, the number of 
colored children placed in homes is in 
keeping with the proportion of colored 
population to white. The per cent of 
colored children placed is 11 per cent and 
the per cent of colored population is 13 
per cent. 

MENTAL CHARACTERISTIGS OF PARENTS OF 
Pracep Cxitpren. Adequate informa- 
tion as to the mental characteristics of 
parents is not available for this group of 
161 children. In fourteen cases or 8.7 
per cent of the children the parents were 
so obviously feeble-minded that no tests 
were needed to establish the fact of feeble- 
mindedness. The fact that a larger num- 
ber of the parents of placed children are 
not feeble-minded may be due to the age 
of the children when placed in homes, 
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and that those who are feeble-minded are 
sent to the Colony for the Feeble-minded. 
There seems to beevidence of emotional in- 
stability in a large number of families, but 
no tests are available on this point. 
This statement is based on the conduct of 
the families and the checking of the 
family names of the children with the 
school register of those families that have 
retarded children in school. While re- 
tardation is not necessarily evidence of 
mental defect, yet, where eleven to fifteen 
year old children are still in the first 
grade, there is at least some indication of 
backwardness not wholly due to non- 
school attendance. Further study should 
be made of schooling, family histories 
and the eugenics of the families to fully 
determine the mental characteristics of 
parents of placed children. 

CHILDREN OF ILuEGITIMATE Birth. 
Seventeen children or 10.8 per cent of the 
children were illegitimate. For the most 
part these children were taken from their 
mother while in infancy. This does not 
mean that the Board fostered illegitimacy 
by making it possible to dispose of babies 
easily. An attempt is always made to 
keep mothers and babies together during 
the early months of the nursing period. 
In most cases the mothers neglected their 
babies to such an extent that the baby 
was placed to save its life. 

CoNDITIONS UNDER WuHIcH CHILDREN 
Were Removep From THEIR Homes. 
The underlying factors that led to a 
child’s becoming a charge of the State is 
difficult to determine except on the basis of 
careful study. In the present instance, 
the major conditions in the homes have 
been ascertained, but no attempt has been 
made to analyze these factors in relation 
to the direct causes for the removal of the 
children from their homes. However, an 
effort is made to present the major ele- 
ments as they appeared in the 312 families 
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from which 607 children were removed by 
the County Board of Public Welfare and 
placed in other homes or institutions. It 
is recognized that there is no one factor, 
but a combination of circumstances that 
brings about the breakdown of the home. 


ConpiT1ons 1N Famities at Time or CoMMITMENT 
or CHILDREN 


Per cont 
ROMEOE GING WETICE... occ cc cv ss cccencs 17 
Poverty and laziness...........5... 000655 22 
DOG. os 5k isis +. 15 
Childten neglected... .......5225-c0eces 8 
Ws indie cravkixeeani esses 6 
POs i ose os cvsner'sesstavebinaess 5 
Rs ac cvcevsecthscesannrs 4 
TT PET et E AE 4 
SROs» 0 nin in.o5 53 Uh sais dale Ss 3 
Crucity to childeen......... 02 c-cscecesss- 2 
Lack of parental control...............- 2 
Res ecb ona cubs Cosh cn pesge neers I 
GRIT UO as soc ccctovsdcovuseawe I 


From the foregoing figures it is apparent 
that illness and accident, poverty and 
immortality were the conditions most 
frequently present which caused the crisis 
in the family leading to the removal of 
the children. More than one of these 
unfavorable conditions might exist in 
the home at the same time. Indeed, ill- 
ness and laziness frequently lead to 
poverty, and poverty to immorality, and 
so on. There can be no one factor. In 
the above listing of factors, no recognition 
is given to the spatial distribution of the 
312 families. A spot map indicates that 
the families come from the sections of the 
county or community, economically poor. 
Neither are the eugenic aspects of the 
families, which there is reason to believe 
are quite important, considered. 

Prosiems IN PiaceMENT. To place a 
child to the best advantage, there is need 
for knowledge of the child's past life, 
habits which have been developed, his 
mental capacity, and his physical condi- 
tion. Lack of such information may 
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create serious problems detrimental to the 
interest of the child and his foster parents. 

The problems confronting the Board in 
the placement of children may be con- 
sidered under three headings: first, the 
child; second, the foster parents; and third, 
the community. 

1. The child. As a general proposition, 
it was found that a child with a normal 
background of family conditions could be 
placed, but where the family background 
was poor, children were hard to adjust. 
That is, children coming out of homes 
broken up because of accident or sickness 
were much easier to place than those com- 
ing from homes broken up because of mere 
poverty and immorality. 

Bad disposition and personal habits 
caused considerable trouble in placing 
children. Any number of children were 
returned due to sulkiness, temper, and 
personal habits. 

Fitting the child to the individual home 
is quite difficult. Three subnormal boys 
were placed in one home where remarkable 
progress has taken place. These boys 
could not have been placed in any other 
homes. The woman understands such 
children and has succeeded in training 
and making the three boys useful. 

2. The foster parents. The aim in secur- 
ing a home for a child is to secure foster 
parents who desire a child for the child's 
sake. A study of the age when the chil- 
dren were placed indicates that the child 
was considered an economic asset, particu- 
larly since it is easier to place older 
children. This has been one of the chief 
difficulties of the Board. Application for 
a child is made primarily for the purpose 
of work. This results in overwork of 
and lack of proper recreation for the child. 

The general attitude of foster parents 
towards life is an important question. 
Often the offered home is able econom- 
ically to care for the child, but because 


of the attitude toward life, it is inadvisable 
to let the child go to the home. 

Maintaining close connection between 
the child, the foster parents, and the 
child's own parents seems to be a sound 
principle, but just how far this should go 
is one of the problems of the Board. As 
a general principle, it is good, but visits 
of parents and relatives have caused much 
dissatisfaction on the part of both foster 
children and parents, thus it has seemed 
best to limit the contact of children with 
parents and relatives. 

3 The community. The local oppor- 
tunities which may offer helpful assistance 
to the foster family in matters of educa- 
tion, religious training, recreation and 
companions for children is well-known by 
the Board. Sometimes it is difficult to 
secure the necessary advantages. 

Community conditions, such as poor 
educational facilities, unfit the home for 
placing achild. Neighbors may talk and 
create a condition unwholesome for the 
proper development of the child. Oppor- 
tunities for right leisure-time companions 
may be lacking. Community attitudes 
are important in successful placement of 
children. 

Dirricutties LgapINc TO REPLACEMENT. 
Difficulties arise in finding satisfactory 
homes for children either because the 
home did not prove to be what was 
anticipated or because the child was un- 
satisfactory to those to whom he was 
placed. The reasons, real and imaginary, 
on account of which children are replaced 
aremany. When one considers the former 
surroundings of most of the children, the 
difficulties of securing homes, the lack of 
adequate supervision, it is not perhaps to 
be wondered at that 139 or 22.9 per cent 
of the County Board of Public Welfare’s 
children are replaced. In the early years 
few children were replaced, but as the 
years go on there is an increasing number 
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that need new homes. That is due to the 
necessity of readjusting some of the 
children placed in the early years of the 
Board’s work. While some of the chil- 
dren have never been replaced, some have 
been placed four or five times, and finally 
had to be sent to the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Some of the factors which caused the 
County Board to replace some of the 
children are: 

1. Educational advantages. A child 
was placed in a home where there was a 
one-room school, which he outgrew. 
In order to give the child educational 
advantages, it was necessary to remove 
him to another family where he could 
secure such schooling. 

2. Death in the foster family many times 
means the removal of the child, because 
the other foster parent finds it impossible 
to care properly for the child. 

3. Visits of relatives may make the 
child so dissatisfied that the only course 
to pursue is one of removal. 

4. Neighbors talk and for the good of 
the child another home has to be found. 

5- The child may turn out to be men- 
tally defective and requires institutional 
care. 

6. Behavior of child is such that foster 
parents are unable to manage him. Child 
becomes restless and dissatisfied, wants 
to see the world, make a change, work 


for wages, with the result that replace- 


ment must be made. 

7. Financial reverses in the foster family 
may call for removal. 

8. Conflict and discord in the foster 
family makes a change necessary. 

The factors causing removals as indi- 
cated in the foregoing list (there are doubt- 
less others) are varied. In some instances 
the child is at fault. In other cases the 
foster parents fail to give the boy or girl 
a fair chance to make good. In still 


other instances the lack of permanence is 
due to the hasty methods employed in the 
placements. While some children are 
hard to manage and some foster parents 
rub children the wrong way, thus bringing 
out their sulkiness, temper, deceitfulness 
and untruthfulness, there remains the 
fact that there was a failure to properly 
study the homes accepted. 


Numper or CuttpreN Pracep AND REPLACED 


Tas Number Number 
placed replaced 


1916 45 

1917 66 

1918 137 

1919 113 26 
1920 53 16 
1921 61 9 
1922 48 8 
1923 23 17 
1924 16 15 
1925 31 23 
1926 14 15 


€07 139 


SUPERVISION AFTER PiaceMEeNT. The 
problem of the supervision of the foster 
home of children is no small task. The 
contact of the Board with the foster family 
consists of letters and occasional visits to 
the office on the part of the foster family, 
and an occasional visit of the staff to the 
foster home. The usual course in the case 
of trouble in foster homes seems to be to 
remove the child from the home, but not 
until every opportunity has been ex- 
hausted to adjust the difficulties. The 
necessity of visiting the foster homes in a 
rural county, perhaps, is not so great as in 
an urban environment. The territory in 
which children are placed is limited, 
families are known, and the local oppor- 
tunities which may offer helpful assistance 
to the foster family is general information. 
The County Board is a county organiza- 
tion caring for county children. The 
problem of supervision is different from 
that in a state organization caring for 
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children. The mere fact of distance and 
type of organization creates the difference. 

ConTACT OF THE Cuitp with His Own 
Famity aNp Rexatives. It has been 
found in many cases by the Board that 
visits by parents or relatives to the foster 
home are detrimental to the interest of the 
child. The general policy has been 
adopted not to permit contact of the 
child's family with the home in which he 
is placed. Visits seem to create dis- 
satisfaction. This is especially true with 
older children. Children from the better 
homes were more satisfactory in regard to 
visits. Since the children here considered 
were not removed from the county when 
placed, frequent opportunities are pre- 
sented to see parents, relatives or someone 
from the home neighborhood. 

CuitprEN ReTurNED TO THEIR Own 
Homes. It is the policy of the Board to 
restore children to their own homes when 
it appears to the best interest of the child. 

In the case of 128 children or 21 per cent 
of the 607, the children were returned to 
their own homes. In some instances the 
removal from the parental home was such 


as to demand temporary care and after the 
family crisis the children could be re- 
turned. Factors discovered in the restora- 
tion of children were: Health of mother 
restored, mother remarried, children old 
enough to support family, home re- 
established because father is able to work, 
parents moved to suitable surroundings. 
Invariably the children who were returned 
to their own homes came from families 
that were broken up because of sickness, 
accident, and temporary poverty due to 
uncontrolled circumstances. 

More might be said. The Augusta 
County adventure in the public care of 
children points the way for county units 
in devising programs for the public care 
of children outside of institutions. While 
many questions are still unsolved as to 
organization and methods of work, this 
fact remains: a county government has 
accepted the responsibility for the care of 
dependent, destitute, and neglected chil- 
dren without the necessity of providing 
institutional care or placing the burden 
upon the State or other child placing 
agencies. 


GETTING AT THE BOY HIMSELF: THROUGH THE PERSONAL 
INTERVIEW 


PAULINE V. AND ERLE F. YOUNG 


OW and then some rare spirit such 

N as Mark Twain or Booth Tarking- 
ton has succeeded in penetrating 

into the boy’s world and returning with 
fascinating tales of its mysteries. The 
world in which boys live, however, is 
terra incognita to most adults. That men 
generally should have lived in Boyland 
and should have retained so inadequate a 
picture of it is an interesting problem in 
the psychology of memory and recall. 
Many a man covers up his deficiencies in 
this respect by declaring: ‘‘Boys are not 


what they used to be. I don’t understand 
them.’’ He seems to have followed St. 
Paul’s plan and put all childish things 
aside when he became aman. At least, he 
did not remain a boy long, and he does 
not now urtderstand boys. Indeed, he not 
infrequently discovers that his boy regards 
him as his natural enemy, and he in turn 
feels called upon to quell youthful in- 
surrections. The man’s physical victory 
over the boy, however, does not give him 
any better insight into boy life. 

The urgent necessity for studying boys 
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has been recognized by many people. 
“Problem boys’’ in particular have been 
under scrutiny. Their number has been 
noted, their ages, their offenses, their 
races and nationalities are known, the 
areas from which they are recruited, their 
family history. Anthropological and 
psychological data are plentiful ; the social 
economy of families producing such boys 
is well known. Scores of correlated and 
uncorrelated facts are known about them. 
The thing, however, about which we 
know least is the boy himself. 
* The social attitudes and social values of 
boy life are not yet fully analyzed. The 
sociology of the boy is yet to be written. 
In short, we know the boy’s external 
characteristics but not his personal and 
intimate life. To learn that we must gain 
access into the world in which he lives 
and in which he has his being. That is a 
world peopled largely by youngsters his 
ownage. To these he is attached in many 
ways, and by them the vast majority of his 
actions are controlled. He cannot be 
studied or understood apart from this 
world. When torn from it, he is like a 
deep-sea fish accustomed to tremendous 
pressure suddenly dragged to the surface— 
an unanalyzable mass of protoplasm in 
which the original structure and function 
are barely discernible.x 

‘Adults in the boy’s world are anom- 
alous. Not that boys do not know 
adults, but boy life comes into a state of 
flux with the appearance of the adult on 
the horizon. Only after the adult’s de- 
parture does normal boy behaviour re- 
appear. Boys are frequently quite as 
difficult to stalk as wild life. Therefore 


most adults do not know boys. Their 
knowledge of boys is limited to that de- 
fensive mask and dissimilating conduct 
which boys have learned it prudent to 
assume when in the presence of their 
elders. 
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Curiously enough, social workers, court 
officials, and students of boys’ problems 
have contented themselves with much 
less than the boys themselves are able and 
willing (under proper conditions) to tell. 
Work with boys which takes no account 
of boys’ attitudes toward the gang, the 
street, family life, social workers, judges, 
and the machinery which adults have 
devised to control boys is foredoomed in 
a considerable measure to failure. It is 
obvious that the boy’s mind and that of 
the adult generally do not ‘‘meet’’ on the 
important issues of boy life. Yet that is a 
prime necessity for dealing with these 
issues. It is just there that social work 
with boys can hope to score a real triumph 
once it sees more clearly the need and 
the method.! 

The importance of the documents here 
attached lies both in the picture of the 
boy’s world which they give and in the 
fact that they were secured by methods 
which can be generally used. 

(All names and identifying marks are 
changed for obvious reasons.) 

‘“Blinky’’ and ‘‘Chops’’ are native- 
born boys of immigrant parents. Blinky 
is 18 years of age and Chops 16. Blinky 
is thin, sickly-looking, smokes to excess, 
is quite restless, with fluttering eyelids. 
He is an intelligent boy with pleasing 
manners. ‘‘Chops’’ is sturdy, medium 
height, talkative, loyal to ‘‘my gang."’ 
Blinky is much more introspective and 
inclined to refer constantly to his own 
experiences, while ‘‘Chops’’’ chief inter- 
est is the gang and its doings. Both boys 
attend high school and ‘‘work their way 
through.’” They live on Jewell Street, 
an old immigrant neighborhood charac- 
terized by the deterioration of its social 


1 Methods of field study of boy gangs are discussed 
in an article by Frederick Thrasher, ‘How to Study 
the Boys’ Gang in the Open,’’ Educational Sociology, 
I, January, 1928, pp. 244-54. 
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institutions, a high degree of social 
mobility. Reconstruction and more com- 
plete accommodation to American life are 
going on rapidly. 


Blinky: You understand that the greatest difficulty 
a boy finds himself in is when he has to keep out of 
his father's path because they don’t agree on reli- 
gious grounds. His father is orthodox, European, 
and he wants his boy to observe the old customs. The 
boy sees nothing in them and refuses to obey. They 
both go on the warpath and the boy keeps away from 
home after school as much as he can. 

In the afternoon, after school, he goes out to *‘hus- 
tle sheets." Now, I can tell you about the life I led 
for four years. I hustled sheets on Eye and Third 
Street. That is the rottenest neighborhood that you 
can find for a schoolboy. Up and down that street 
are cheap boarding houses, houses of prostitution 
and “‘commisson men."” The customers are sailors, 
tich and poor business men, bachelors and everybody 
who is looking for a ‘girl.’ A sailor once came up 
to me dead drunk and asked for a paper. That was 
the second evening I was selling papers. He handed 
me a five dollar bill and I asked him, ‘‘How much 
change dol owe you?”’ He said, “Ninety-five cents,” 
and I was four dollars ahead of the game. He was 
back in a few minutes and asked me to go over to the 
drug store and get him ‘‘three for a half." By that 
they mean something to prevent venereal disease. 
A man on the opposite corner was my friend and I 
asked him if it was all right to go to the drug store. 
He said, ‘sure, you can make a dollar,’’ and I went 
over to the drug store but the druggist told me to send 
that sailor over to him. 

The younger the boy, the better his opportunities 
with bootleggers and prostitutes. Nobody will sus- 
pect a little boy delivering booze to a drug store or a 
grogery store and these boys get into the game quite 
early. As a matter of fact a boy almost has to do it 
if he wants to keep his downtown corner. The 
younger boys are usually under an older boy and they 
are hard to get along with. One of the main things 
a boy has to do to keep his corner is be tough, have a 
cigarette in his mouth, or be chewing tobacco, to 
show the other boys that he is a tough guy and they 
can't beat him up or take his money, or get his 
corner. 

I learned these tricks as soon as I took up my cor- 
ner. The boys put me up to “‘earning a few extra 
pennies."" This whole game came to me without 
effort. I was initiated the second night I sold papers. 
The newsboys are all mixed up with older men who 
know the game and tell dirty jokes and run in fearful 
competition with the young boys. The man on 
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the opposite corner was thirty-five years old. He was 
an ex-fighter and he spared no pains to initiate me. 
I was just 11 years old when I started on my cornet 
and I remained there for four years. 

Many different things happen to a boy when he 
sells papers downtown. I was approached, I don’t 
know how many times, by prostitutes to work on a 
commission basis for them. There is a great deal of 
competition among these women and they spare no 
effort to secure trade. Some of these women came 
to me on my corner and gave me their cards to dis- 
tribute to the men who asked me for a paper and then 
for a ‘‘girl."" These cards would show some “‘busi- 
ness,’’ such as manicuring, massage, etc. On the 
other side there is a sign of a horse shoe and the in- 
scription—Hope vou like our business. Thank you. 
Come again.—Of course, everybody knew what 
“business” that was. Oh, I distributed many of these 
cards and believe me I earned a few extra pennies. 
Of course, I can't say I liked the game but I always 
thought if I don’t do it the next fellow will and I 
need the money worse than he does. The next fel- 
low would usually take the money and get drunk on 
it; I used it to keep myself in school and help my 
folks. 

Many of these boys have venereal disease at four- 
teen years. They don’t tell their parents and don’t 
take treatments. The boys I knew moved right out 
of their home and went from bad to worse. These 
boys often fell victims to the sailors. A sailor comes 
to town flush with forty or eighty dollars. He gets 
a girl, spends his money in one evening and leaves 
the next morning. Many of these sailors are sex- 
perverts, have evil minds, and crack the rottenes 
jokes. 

The fact of the matter is that a downtown newsboy 
meets up with every type of man and woman. They 
come over to him and say, “Step over here a minute.” 
They have approached me many times either to get 
customers, or deliver booze or find a girl for them. 
Some propositions were filthier than others and I 
took my choice. 

Chops: A boy of that sort has to know the under- 
world game pretty well. He is runnin’ his risk but 
he gets the money. Oh, they do all sorts-a things, 
crooked and otherwise. I never usta steal before I 
started with the gang. After I was arrested I had 
no choice. You see, a bunch of boys go together 
and they decide they want some things, everything 
from a pair of trousers to a radio set. They ain't 
got the money but that ain't goin’ to stop ‘em from 
wantin’ things and they make up their minds to get 
‘em. Ifa fellow is wise he is not goin’ -a steal him- 
self but he is a goin’-a send somebody to work for 


him. 
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Well, I never done it myself but there's a way for 
stealin’ everything. A boy goes in a store to buy a 
pair of pants. There is dressin’ rooms. Well, the 
salesman brings out a pair and the boy goes in the 
dressin’ room, and the salesman goes to wait on some- 
body else. The boy folds up the pants very neat and 
puts ‘em around his belt, buttons up the coat and 
walks out; and if the salesman meets him he says, 
“T am gonna bring my mother up. Them is not the 
pants she wants."’ The salesman never goes to look 
if the boy left the pants or not. 

Some boys get on the street car in the rush hour and 
stand around the conductor and after a while one 
boy says, “Where is my transfer,’ and he gets a trans- 
fer, and then he says, ‘Well, give me my change."’ 
And he looks the conductor straight in the eye and 
the conductor looks at him and he can’t remember 
getting the dollar but, gee-whiz, here is a boy who 
says he handed him a dollar and he looks honest and 
never bats an eye and insists he paid a dollar. Well, 
the dollar must have gone some place, and the conduc- 
tor is busy and the people stand around so he takes out 
ninety-five cents and hands it to the boy. Well, the 
boy has a transfer and ninety-five cents and a free 
ride. 

Or a bunch-a boys start a fuss with the conductor 
over a transfer or their change. Then another boy 
starts to crank the coin machine and get all the nickels 
and slip out before the conductor knows. If the 
public see it, they laugh, they think it was kinda cute. 
Them guys is slick. Gee-whiz, they is as slick as an 
eel. Some of them fellows is small, and thin, not 
bigger than this, but golly, they can slip it over and 
get out through a rat hole. Well, them fellows 
figure that they gotta have some money and if they 
don’t get it from the street-car company some other 
guy will and that, after all, the company is a bunch-a 
gtafters anyway. 

And here is other things the fellows does. A 
couple of boys will go into a drug store and one bar- 
gains with the lady over a bagful of candy and the 
other gets away with two or three boxes of candy. 
Fountain pens iseasy. Ihave never done it, but that's 
what they tell me. These pens is always on the coun- 
ter display. A boy is pretendin’ he wants t’ buy a 
pen and when he is tryin’ it his friend puts a few in 
his pocket. But, oh, some o’ them is dumbells. 
Once a bunch-a boys went into a drug store and got 
away with a watch, and them fools started to quarrel 
over the shares right in front-a the drug store. They 
made such a racket that the druggist came out and 
says, ‘Say, you rowdies, get out of here,’ but they 
continue about the divides and the druggist stands and 
listens. ‘‘And what are you yellin’ about—and isn’t 
that my watch anyhow?”’ and he grabs them fellows 
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and calls the Juvenile authorities and they all land in 
jail. They keep them there a day and then they're 
free again. They shake the judge off their minds and 
continue to have a good time. 

The guys with acar haveiteasy. Now the biggest 
leader in the Jewell Street gang used to be Andy Gall. 
His father is rich, and the son hasacar. He takes a 
boy out to the beach and stays all day and in the 
evening says, ‘Say, if you guys wanta get home 
tonight you better get in the drug store and bring me 
two boxes o’candy."’ What's a guy to do? It's late 
and he has to get home. He goes to the drug store 
and getsthecandy. But believe me, Andy Gall could 
not frighten me now about a ride home. He can 
chase himself, and I can always catch a ride from the 
beach to town. 

All the guys mind Andy Gall. Heisslick and smart 
and if they wanta stay in his company they better 
take his orders. There is somethin’ about Andy that 
everybody likes. They is sure of themselves when 
he is leadin’ them. And Jim is another guy like 
that. He is smart in school, and I bet-ya he is not 
there half the time but nobody knows it, but he gets 
good marks. Leave it to Jim to make the others 
work for him. He can always plan ahead and give 
the fellows plenty to do. He plays fair and divides 
even. Ifyou want a stick in a gang you have to have 
one leader and obey him, just one boss, and the others 
do what he says. He is just natually boss. You 
can't have five or six leaders. Youdon’t get no place. 
Everybody wants t’ rule and there ain't nobody to 
follow. 

And the guys go to Juvenile and the Court says, 
“Keep off Jewell Street,’’ and they do for a couple 
o’days but they begin to long for the gang and they 
can’t rest. They may stay away for a while but— 
Oh, that Jewell Street longing. It gets ya in the 
stomach, such longing. John was arrested four times 
because he ditched school and longed for the gang, 
and each time he promised to ‘‘keep off,"’ but he left 
school all together and loafs on Jewell Street. He is 
a smart fellow and has a fine brother who works for 
the public works department, but John just wants to 
loaf and go to shows. 

Blinky: And I had some experience with speeding. 
I was in Haven City and the cop caught me and the 
judge says, ‘“Ten days or ten dollars." Say, that 
jail is filthy and cold. White beans and bread for 
breakfast and cold white beans for dirner and cold 
white beans for supper. Take your choice. You 
remember Dick Poor, when he went in that jail he 
weighed one hundred and twenty-five pounds and 
when he left he weighed eighty-five pounds. Filthy? 
Say—they have a room, eight by fourteen and they 
keep ten men in it, and a pail in the middle of the 
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floor for a lavatory. Say, that jail does not teach 
you a lesson. All it teaches you is to hate Haven 
City. I go ten miles an hour through it but speed as 
soon asl am out of it. Jail just makes you hate law 
and order. 

Chops: The shows is really dangerous for boys but 
they won't stay away. You couldn't keep a boy 
away from the show, and the price of a ticket ain't 
gonna keep him away nohow. Oh, shows is easy. 
Well, you see, them big shows downtown have side 
doors or fire escapes and you go around and go 
through there and you open the window and go 
through it and you're in the men’s toilet. You stay 
there a minute and then you peep through the curtains 
and you look when the usher ain’t there and you 
come out and you go on the balcony. And if the 
usher says somethin’ you say, “‘I just got up from 
my seat.’’ Oh, them managers ain't never around 
their own theatres, and the ushers downstairs know 
boys go through but they ain’tgonnastop’em. They 
was boys once, and it ain't their theatre anyhow. 
Oh, do you remember when the Odeon opened—and a 
bunch of boys, the whole Jewell Street gang, waited 
until the crowd was goin’ out from the first show 
and they moved in so slick and went up a balcony, 
but they got into some reserved seats. Everything 
was fine until the people with reserved tickets arrived 
and the boys didn’t wanta move. They started to 
yell and the manager came, and oh, energies and 
jiggers, they called the Juvenile authorities and filed 
on the whole mob. But they were let out the next 
day. They ain't enough room at the Hall. 

But if you tried to get in a dinky, dime show in 
the neighborhood you'll always be caught. I never 
wanta go to a dime show. I can get in a big show. 
Of course I am not crooked no more. That's what 
I used to do. Oh, kids have the money but they 
steal in for fun. Some just wanta see if they can get 
in. Like myself, I once stole a tire not because I 
needed the tire—I threw it away later—but I just 
wanted to see if I could get away with it. 

And I'll tell you a trick I once worked. I was 
just fourteen years old then, and me and another 
boy got into a radio store and I said, ‘'I just left my 
radio coil here on the counter and I paid you a dollar 
and a quarter."” The girl seemed surprised but she 
looked at the counter but there was no coil. I was 
small and I started to cry, and the man came over and 
I said I was afraid to go home, and I cried. He felt 
sorry for me and told the girl to wrap up a new coil. 
We went across the street to another radio shop and 
sold the coil for a dollar twenty-five and told him we 
just bought it from him but found out we wasn't 
gonna need it. That ain't stealin’, but you work a 
little trick and you have a dollar twenty-five in 
your pocket. 


Well, we don’t plan these things, they just pop 
into our heads. When you're under a leader he 
plans for you and you follow. 


A complete analysis of these excerpts 
from interviews cannot be attempted here. 
Unfortunately there is not space to deal 
fully with such important relationships as 
those of the boy to his employment, to 
school, to his cultural heritages, and to 
the other sex. Only certain important 
social forces can be noted briefly. 

Certain areas of modern cities furnish a 
fertile social soil in which boys gangs 
develop and thrive. The boys who live 
there seem to be well adapted to the 
demands made upon them by this environ- 
ment and are able to exploit fully the 
advantages offered by it. The boy and 
the city are two aspects of a single process. 
They represent an intimate relationship 
of two interacting forces. The saying 
that the city is making (or unmaking) the 
boy is no more true than that the boy is 
making (or unmaking) the city. 

Boys in these crowded areas, and es- 
pecially in immigrant districts, are early 
brought in contact with street life. Their 
experiences there call forth and develop 
in them those social traits necessary for 
sutvival under such conditions. They 
become energetic, imaginative, versatile, 
capable of collective thinking and con- 
certed action. These are exactly those 
traits on which educational institutions, 
the business and political worlds place a 
high premium. They are the traits neces- 
sary for good citizenship, but these same 
traits expressing themselves in street and 
gang life bring the boys in conflict with 
the established social order. What are 
under other conditions ‘‘admirable’’ traits 
manifest themselves in a variety of ac- 
tivities, some of which we regard as 
anti-social behavior. The boy’s search 
for adventure, his lack of foresight and 
experience, his short memory bring him 
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constantly into conflict with the adult 
world. The social problems presented by 
the boy are not due to the fact that the 
city lacks mechanisms for the social con- 
trol of boys but rather that there is 
such a multiplicity of social controls. 
Moreover, the systems are uncoérdinated. 
If not in conflict with each other, their 
relationships to each other are so poorly 
defined that it is possible for a clever, 
active boy to dodge through the crevices 
and outwit adults. 

The street, the school, the home and 
industry are four major spheres of boy 
activity. They constitute four different 
social situations and involve four different 
types of social control. Each one of 
these spheres is making somewhat differ- 
ent demands upon the boy. Each seeks 
to control his development. These four 
major ‘‘worlds’’ from the point of view of 
the organization of the city represent four 
distinct worlds. Few adults participate 
in the boy’s street life; the parents seldom 
cross over into the school world, the 
employer does not enter the home-world of 
the boy; he merely hires and fires. Yet 
there is an inevitable conflict between the 
school and the home, particularly in the 
case of the immigrant children, a con- 
flict between the street and the home, and 
the street and industry. The conflict is 
seldom carried on as an open battle. The 
battleground is inde d the boy's inner self. 
There is a struggle vetween incompatible 
mental attitudes which goes on in the inti- 
mate personal life of the boy. From a 
psychological point of view these social 
conflicts take the form of mental conflicts, 
as Dr. Healy has pointed out. 

Boy life in one sense is an integral part 
of adult life, and in another sense is inde- 
pendent of it. In industry and commerce 
boys have filtered into many unoccupied 
niches and succeed in extracting many 
tasty tidbits overlooked by adults. Their 
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jobs are those which adults find unprofit- 
able or disagreeable: running errands, 
collecting junk, ‘hustling sheets,’’ shin- 
ing shoes, and a wide variety of ‘‘blind- 
alley’’ jobs. Boys’ work for and among 
adults is poorly regulated. It is often 
said that work is the boy’s salvation, and 
is an important means of social control, 
but the lack of attention to boy’s work on 
the part of adults may make work a dis- 
organizing factor in the boy’s life. 

With reference to home and school many 
boys are cultural hybrids. Parents are 
old-fashioned, frequently old-country 
folks preoccupied with their own tra- 
ditions and customs. Language differ- 
ences make family discipline difficult. 
The boy has a better command of English 
and better vocational training than his 
parents. He, therefore has access to a 
greater fund of information, which fre- 
quently means better opportunities to 
earn money. His greater mental dexter- 
ity, his ease of accommodation and ready 
acceptance of new ideas, codes of conduct 
and behavior norms place him in a posi- 
tion of superiority to his parents. The 
réle of authority in the family is likely 
to be appropriated by the youngsters as 
a result. It is not merely a conflict be- 
tween age and youth, it is a conflict be- 
tween cultures. The religious, political, 
and social attitudes and social values of 
the parents are not wholly familiar to the 
boy and often they are meaningless and 
intolerable to a person not born into them. 
The boys fail to appreciate the ideals of 
the parents and frequently challenge their 
right to control. There is no code which 
can adequately support or enforce the con- 
trol of the parents, under such conditions. 
Often when the child wins recognition in 
American life his parents yield readily to 
his demands and he gets an exaggerated 
notion of his position in the home. 

Neither the home, nor the school, nor 
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industry, however, offers the boy the end- 
less opportunities presented by the street. 
Street life is fascinating, engrossing, con- 
genial. The dominant social wish moti- 
vating the boy is the urgent desire for new 
experience, for expansion. Street life 
offers an endless chain of happenings: 
change, variety, novelty, thrills and ex- 
citement can be procured at a relatively 
small expenditure of effort. The boy 
rapidly melts into the street life and be- 
comes an intimate part of it. Home, on 
the other hand is a world of adults with 
their never ending taboos and their too 
well regulated life and inflexible code of 
behavior. 

The boys who succeed in accommodat- 
ing themselves to all these groups become 
the ‘‘all-wise’’ and ‘“‘knowing kind."’ 
Blinky and Chops illustrate the fact that 
boys many times become highly sophisti- 
cated; the more capable the boy the sooner 
he develops a ‘‘getting-by’’ philosophy of 
life. The less successful boys fall under 
the authority and leadership of the first 
group and are dominated by them. True, 
the police and the Juvenile Court authori- 
ties capture and confine them in between 
times. According to the statements of 
the boys this experience gives them a 
necessary “‘lesson.’’ By that they mean 
that they soon learn to “‘jump the ropes”’ 
and learn sufficient caution to avoid falling 
into the hands of the police again. 

As long as the home, school, street and 
industry remain uncodrdinated the exercise 
of any positive control over the behavior 
of boys in conflict is left to the Juvenile 
Court which unfortunately can not be 
expected to reform the boy under such cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, when the boy be- 
comes a problem and the school, or the 
home, or the community, or all of them, 
seek to reform him by formal discipline, 
the boy generally slips by them and out 
of their hands untouched. Just as the 











formal methods of interviewing ordi- 
narily employed in social case work fail to 
get the inner story of the boy, so formal 
methods of discipline fail to reform him 
since they are not based on sympathetic 
insight. Frequently they serve only to 
arouse a desire in the boy to defeat the 
system rather than to become a part of it. 
Yet if he fails to learn social participation, 
he eventually develops a personal and 
social philosophy which ‘‘justifies’’ his 
individualistic actions and permit him to 
remain isolated from and therefore im- 
pervious to adult attitudes. 


The informal interview method may be. 


used also as a therapeutic device and may 
be made the starting point for social 
reconstruction. Boys can be induced by 
this method to reveal a great deal about 
themselves. ‘‘Blinky’’ was under no ob- 
ligation to talk; there were neither favors 
nor rewards to be secured, and the circum- 
stances under which the interview occurred 
were removed from any possibility of 
making a hit or creating an impression. 
*“Blinky’’ had seen the interviewer talk- 
ing, laughing and joking with boys who 
had told her their ‘story.’ ‘“Talking 
things over’’ in an intimate way, seeking 
to learn what they and their buddies were 
interested in dissolved many barriers. 
‘I am one of the guys, therefore I know,” 
was acommon attitude. Equally impor- 
tant was the fact that the interviewer was 
prepared to listen to anything a boy 
might choose to talk about; the technique 
of building a private swimming pool under 
the Second Street bridge; the dullness of 
geometry; his fights with an older sister 
who has sworn-off dish-washing. 

A boy’s approach to his problems is 
usually quite direct and frank. What he 
talks about is generally connected with 
his immediate interests and activities. 
Little time need be wasted in coming to 
the heart of the difficulty. If the ap- 
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proach is correct, he talks freely of every- 
thing, telling much more than there is 
space to reproduce in the record. 

The stories of ‘‘Blinky’’ and ‘‘Chops’’ 
are episodes in the life of many city 
boys. Their stories have been verified 
by the records and case historics of social 
agencies, by interviews with many per- 
sons who are familiar with them and with 
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local conditions. A somewhat extended 
field-study has revealed so many similar 
situations that one is led to believe that 
Blinky and Chops gave a trustworthy pic- 
ture of a considerable area of the boys’ 
world. It shows many aspects of boy life 
revealed in other stories told independ- 
ently by other boys under similar con- 
ditions. 


THE DOCKET 
CARTER TAYLOR 


HE use of a Docket or Agenda in the 
conduct of board meetings and com- 
mitte meetings seems such an ob- 
vious and elementary device that I have 
hesitated to write anything about it. 
However a number of people have asked 
for information about its use, and it is 
evident that this method of making meet- 
ings more effective and business-like is not 
so well known as is sometimes supposed. 
A Docket is a written exposition of the 
items which are to be taken up at a meet- 
ing. A sufficient number of copies is 
prepared for each person at the meeting 
to have one. Each subject is set forth 
in enough detail to make unnecessary an 
oral presentation. As the business sec- 
tion of the meeting opens, the docket is 
read aloud by the president or secretary, 
and the other members follow him read- 
ing to themselves their own copy. After 
the first topic has been read, this is dis- 
cussed and acted upon. Then item num- 
ber two is read, and so on. 
For example, the docket for a board 
meeting of an associated charities might 
start off as follows: 





Docket 
Board of Trustees 
Asso. Charities of Tomstown 
Wednesday, August 17, 1927. 
12:30 P.M.—Hotel Ruth. 


1. Approvat or Minutes: Attached hereto are 
minutes of the last meeting of the Board, copies of 


which have been mailed all members.—Ménutes to be 
approved, 


2. Financian aNnp Sratisticat Report: The 
monthly financial and statistical report is attached. 
Attention is invited to three points: (1) A slight 
savings has accumulated due to the release of a staff 
worker whose place has not been filled ; (2) the number 
of children in summer camp is 20 per cent larger th an 
last year; (3) the number of families under care is 
larger than is usual for this time of year.—Report to 
be approved. 


3. Cuancg or Campaicn Darzs: Following the 
request of the Board of Trustees, the Executive Com- 
mittee has studied the question of changing the 
annual campaign dates from April to November, and 
reports the following conclusions: 

(1) Of 50 merchants who were interviewed nearly 
all were of the opinion that from a business stand- 
point a fall campaign was preferable. 

(2) Of 400 questionnaires returned by contributors, 
80 per cent recommended the fall campaign. 

(3) A study of the timing of other campaigns 
indicates that the latter part of October is perhaps the 
best date for our campaign. This would enable our 
campaign to be out of the way before the publicity 
is started for the Red Cross Roll Call and the T.B. 
Seal Sale. The Chamber of Commerce Endorsement 
Committee has tentatively agreed to approve this 
date for our campaign in event it should be agreed to 
by the Board. 


Succzsrep Resotution: That the Board of Trus- 
tees sets October 24th to 29th as the campaign date 
for this year 


4. Anp So On: 





In conducting the meeting from this 
docket, the chairman would call attention 
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to Item No. 1 and remark that copies 
of the minutes had been mailed to all 
members with their notice of today’s 
meeting, and that if there were no objec- 
tions the minutes would stand approved 
as written. 

He would then read Item No. 2 and sug- 
gest that the members turn to the financial 
and statistical report which was attached 
to the docket. Here the executive secre- 
tary would probably be asked some ques- 
tions about the report. After everyone 
was satisfied that they understood the 
report, a board-member would either move 
that the report be approved or the chair- 
man would ask for such a motion or simply 
state that if there were no objections it 
would stand approved. 

After this was disposed of, he would 
read Item No. 3, relative to changing the 
campaign date. After this had been read, 
the chairman would probably ask if any 
members of the executive committee 
wished to make a statement. Or if he 
himself were chairman of the executive 
committee he might make a supplemen- 
tary statement about the study which his 
committee had made. Then some member 
of the board would be likely to ask a ques- 
tion, and a general discussion would 
follow. When the subject had been amply 
discussed, some member would offer a 
motion. Very often the ‘Suggested Mo- 
tion’’ included in the docket is altered or 
an entirely different wording or purpose 
is substituted by the board member who 
makes the motion, such action following 
naturally from the direction which the 
discussion has taken. It is always under- 
stood by the board that the “‘Suggested 
Motion”’ in the docket is simply for the 
purpose of providing a tangible sugges- 
tion about which discussion can be cen- 
tered; it in no sense implies a dictation to 
the board as to the ultimate action which 
it should take. 
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After this item is disposed of, the chair- 
man would pass on to Item No. 4, and so 
on through the rest of the meeting. 

The general plan of the docket calls for 
constructing each item along the following 
lines: 


1. A clear concise statement of the subject or 
situation which is to be discussed or acted 
upon. 

2. A brief presentation of any amplifyng in- 
formation which is necessary for a complete 
understanding and which it is not desired 
to present orally. 


3. A statement of any conclusions which have 
been reached by any previous committee 
(Executive Committee, Finance Committee, 
etc.) 


4. Suggested action, usually in the form of a 
recommended motion or resolution. This 
gives the board something tangible and 
definite to discuss, and helps to keep atten- 
tion focused on the main issue. 


The general ‘“Tone’’ of the docket for a 
board meeting should be as if one were 
saying orally, “‘Gentlemen, here is the 
situation, and here is the action which 
it is suggested the board might take. 
As you can see, the matter has been 
thought through to some extent before 
being brought before the board of trustees, 
and we are now ready for the board to 
discuss the subject and take action."’ 

There are several advantages of using a 
docket, and there are some disadvantages. 
Some of the advantages are: 

1. The fact that each member of the 
board has a copy of the docket before him, 
makes it more probable that the entire 
board will comprehend each problem dis- 
cussed and that they will all understand 
it alike. 

2. It expedites business by helping to 
keep attention focused on the business 
of the meeting. It helps to hold atten- 
tion on the main items to be discussed 
thus discouraging ramifications and un- 
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related digressions. It makes it less neces- 
sary to review what is going on when 
late members arrive. 

3. It gives the presiding officer an easy 
method of presenting clearly the subjects 
which are to be discussed. It makes it 
easier for him to present all matters im- 
personally. It makes it unnecessary for 
the Executive Secretary to do most of the 
talking at a board meeting, as sometimes 
happens. 

4. It furnishes the executive an accur- 
ate record of exactly how each subject 
was presented to the board. This is some- 
times useful, as in cases where the execu- 
tive is directly or indirectly accused of hav- 
ing presented some subject to the board in 
a biased or unfair manner. It makes 
it easier to prepare minutes of the 
meeting. 

5. It helps the executive to make sure 
that he has thought each topic through 
adequately before presenting it to the 
board. 

It has been asked whether the use of 
the docket tended to inhibit free discus- 
sion at a board meeting. There is no 
reason why it should, if handled under- 
standingly. In fact, having a complete 
statement of each item of business in the 
hands of each member is often conducive 
to freer discussion because the individual 
member can read and reread the statement 
to himself and formulate his own ideas 
easier than from an oral statement. One 
of the advantages of having each state- 
ment on the docket end up with a sug- 
gested resolution is that it gives the board 
members something definite upon which 
to focus their thinking. The result of 
the use of the docket seems to be the en- 
couragement of discussion rather than its 
suppression. This may be simply a matter 
of educating the board to understand that 
because a topic is mimeographed on the 
docket does not imply that it is all settled. 


The question is also asked whether the 
preparation of a docket takes too much 
of an executive's time. Of course, no 
meeting that is worth holding can be 
properly planned without spending some 
time and thought upon it. Generally 
speaking, the preparation of a docket 
should not take much more time than 
preparing for an oral presentation of the 
same items. It is a good plan for the 
executive to have a folder in his desk 
drawer marked ‘‘Next Board Meeting,”’ 
and to dictate items for the docket as 
they come up throughout the month. 
(Although few executives really live up 
to this ideal, nearly everyone agrees that 
it is a good plan!) 

Another question asked is whether a 
written docket of this sort makes the 
board meeting too stiff and formal. 
Again, this depends entirely upon how it 
is handled. Some of the most ‘‘un-stiff’’ 
“‘un-formal’’ meetings I have ever at- 
tended were conducted with a mimeo- 
graphed docket at each member's place. 
There is really no reason why a docket 
should contribute to the ‘‘stiffness’’ of 
a meeting. It could be made to have the 
contrary effect. After all, it simply means 
that the items to be discussed are read 
from a paper instead of being presented 
orally. 

The same general principles which apply 
to using a docket for a board meeting 
also hold good for other meetings except 
that the tone and makeup of the docket 
will differ. 

For example, the items of a docket for 
an executive committee meeting would 
be prepared in the same “‘Tone’’ as if you 
were saying orally, ‘‘Gentlemen, there is 
a problem on which I need your help and 
advice. Here are the facts. Would you 
recommend that we do this, or this?”’ 

In preparing the items for such a docket 
we would be a little more informal than 
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in the preparation of topics for the board 
meeting; we would show both sides of a 
problem, the good points and the bad 
points of a situation, or both sides of a 
controversial question. And each item 
might well be concluded with one or two 
pointed questions,—the questions which 
we wanted the Executive Committee to 
answer. 

The following extract from an Executive 
Committee docket illustrates how the 
docket of an executive committee differs 
from that of a board meeting: 





Docxet 


Executive Committee Wednesday August 6, 1927 


Asso. Charities of Tomstown 
i2:30 P.M.—Hotel Ruth. 


separa 


4. Controversy witH THE Eveninc Leaver: 
On August 1st, the Evening Leader requested exact 
information on the salary paid all employees of the 
Associated Charities. The Executive declined to 
furnish this information. For the past five days the 
Leader has carried daily in its ‘‘Voice of the People’’ 
section one or two letter signed ‘‘Interested Citizen’’ 
inquiring as to the amount of ‘‘overhead"’ of this 
organization, and asking about the salary paid the 
executive and other workers. 
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As the committee knows, the present relationship 
between the Editor and your Executive make it 
unwise for the Executive to talk to the Editor per- 
sonally on this subject. 


Should the Leader's attitude be ignored? 

Should we answer the letters appearing in the paper? 

Would it be good policy for some member of the 
Executive Committee to have a talk with the 
editor? 





If the executive committee is composed 
of as many as eight or ten members, and a 
luncheon meeting is the usual procedure, 
a docket could probably be used advan- 
tageously. Even in this case there may 
be some matters which the Executive will 
not wish to include in the docket, but will 
prefer to bring up informally at the meet- 
ing. If the executive committee is only 
a small group of three or four people and 
meets in a very informal way, the use of a 
written docket would probably be out of 
place. 

Some business firms use a rather com- 
plete agenda or docket for conducting 
meetings of the board of directors, and 
also for other types of meetings. There is 
no doubt that many social agencies are 
also using the plan, or some modification 
of it, to good advantage. What works 
well with one group will not work with 
another. After all, it is up to the agency 
executive to decide what method best 
suits his own situation. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE ZONING 


A pamphlet printed by the Niagara Frontier Planning Board (Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 1927) under the title of this note, presents in 14 pages a review of the 
legislation of the state empowering towns and villages to adopt plans for 
the regulation of their future growth and development along lines which will 
promote their general welfare. Desirability of zoning restrictions is out- 
lined, the preliminary procedure described and a suggested model zoning 


ordinance is given. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





2 This so is conducted by Tus Nationat Communrry Center Association, and is 
oy E. Bowman, 403 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
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NATIONAL AGENCIES AND SMALL CITY CHESTS 
F. E. BURLESON 


weaknesses of community chest de- 

velopment in smaller cities! the writer 
closes with these questions. ‘“The spread 
of the movement in small cities and even 
in small towns is rapid. Is it to become 
a stumbling block in the path of social 
progress in these communities, strongly 
intrenched through habit fixation? Ifnot, 
what is the way out?”’ 

The present paper is an attempt to out- 
line one possible way out. It is not the 
thought of the writer that the plan pre- 
sented is an immediately workable solu- 
tion. Rather this is an attempt to start 
formal discussion as to ways of meeting 
this problem, which is achieving greater 
importance rapidly with the expansion 
cf the chest movement in the smaller 
Cities. 

Informal discussion of this problem has 
been going on for some time. The asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils 
(formerly the American Association for 
Community Organization) sporadically 
raises in its bulletins the question as to 
what type of advice is to be sent in reply 
to inquiries concerning the chest plan from 
these smaller cities. Field workers of 


|; A recent article pointing out the 


1 Burleson, F. E., *‘Community Chests in Small 
cities,"’ Soctan Forces, Vol. 5, No. 1, September, 


1926, pp. 85-go. 


national agencies, and occasionally their 
national conventions, discuss the problem. 
The question is not infrequently raised by 
executives of local agencies in the smaller 
communities who have greater vision than 
is usually found in this group. Last, but 
by no means least, a number of professors 
of sociology in universities and colleges 
so situated that there is considerable con- 
tact with smaller cities and towns, are 
much concerned. 

The need of the small city chests, if 
they are not to become stumbling blocks 
in the path of social progress in most of 
the cities concerned, is more knowledge, 
increased understanding, and greater social 
vision concerning the real intent and possi- 
bilities in the chest movement as found in 
larger cities. The business leaders must 
learn that ‘‘Community Chest’’ is not a 
magic formula through which all things 
are possible by the mere adoption of the 
name covering a joint annual campaign. 
It must be deeply impressed upon them 
that the chest method is a means through 
which certain things can be accomplished, 
if sufficient work is done. The chests 
must be converted from ‘business men’s 
protective associations’’ into real and pro- 
gressive factors in social developments. 
The solution is not to be found locally in 
most instances. ‘The information and so- 
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cial vision xaust be carried to the local 
leadership frota the outside. It must come 
to them from some source which they 
recognize as authoritative and to which 
they can look for continued consultation, 
advice and assistance. This helpcan come 
from one of three sources, the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, near- 
by larger cities having real chests, or the 
national agencies. 

The Association of Community Chests 
and Councils is a voluntary membership- 
organization made up of a large number of 
chests and Councils of Social Agencies. 
While it formerly was a promoting medium 
tosomedegree, it is now, for the most part, 
busily engaged in assisting the established 
chests to forge ahead to methods some- 
what more scientific in the various aspects 
of community organization and social 
work. It is a far cry from the major por- 
tion of this present work to the job under 
consideration. Even if this organization 


were to consider the undertaking, it would 
need a large office and field staff for the 


purpose. The smaller chests do not at 
present support this organization very 
strongly, nor could they be expected to 
provide support for a job for which they 
do not recognize the need. The other 
chests cannot be expected to support such 
a venture, as they have little apparent 
stake in it. 

The larger chest cities are frequently 
looked to for some advice from these 
smaller chests. But none of these larger 
chests have an organization which will 
permit any sort of sound guardianship 
over smaller chests. It must also be 
remembered that many of these smaller 
chest cities are not located near enough 
to larger chest cities to make frequent 
contact practicable. 


THE STAKE OF THE NATIONAL AGENCIES 


There remains then, the national agen- 
cies. Included in this group are: the 
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national social work and public health 
agencies whose local units are concerned, 
such national agencies as have programs 
aimed at bettering rural and small town 
communities but not working through 
formally organized, functional local units, 
and the national associations whose local 
unit membership is on a voluntary basis, 
What stake do the national agencies have 
in this problem? 

Unless it is clearly evident that they 
have, individually and jointly, definite 
ends to be gained through any suggested 
solution of it, there is no point to any 
proposal looking to them for active leader- 
ship in such a solution. The job con- 
fronting each one of these nationals in 
the ever present necessity to hold their 
ground, interpret their present programs 
to local communities, change their pro- 
grams to meet changing conditions, inter- 
pret and put across such changes, increase 
their field of usefulness by securing new 
local units and expanding old ones, and at 
the same time securing through their local 
units funds to support staffs somewhere 
nearly adequate to these needs—this job 
is sufficiently back-breaking without pro- 
posing added responsibilities unless it can 
be shown that these new efforts will be 
of material benefit.to them. There are 
to be found few, if any of these smaller 
cities which have enough ‘‘Charity” 
development to consider a community 
chest, in which the group of agencies does 
not include one or more local units of 
the national organizations. The Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Red Cross, Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Salvation Army, 
Traveler's Aid, one or more of these is 
ever present. The local associated chari- 
ties is not infrequently somewhat ac- 
quainted with the American Association 
for organizing Family Work, if not a 
member. In addition one frequently finds 
citizens or a group of citizens such as the 
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woman's auxiliary of the county medi- 
cal society, who are membefs of, or are 
acquainted with the American Public 
Health Association, one of the nationals 


' jn child welfare or child health, The 


Playground and Recreation Association or 
some similar organization. 

In canvassing the social situation in 
these communities, several factors con- 
cerning the local status of these national 
agencies are quickly apparent. First, one 
finds almost invariably one or more of the 
local units of national agencies predomi- 
nant in the field. Its budget is larger, its 
work better known, and its local support- 
ers include a larger number of the leading 
citizens. The agencies which are purely 
local usually have the smaller budgets and 
less developed standards and programs. 
Second, one finds that the leadership in 
discussing and launching a community 
chest usually comes from some of the board 
members of these local units of nationals. 
While the chest is most frequently 
launched through the chamber of com- 
merce or one of the luncheon clubs, it is 
usually these agency board members who 
take the initiative as members of the civic 
organizations. Third, very frequently one 
finds that it is these same board members 
who, as members of the chest board of 
directors or budget committee, lead the 
opposition against any quotas, or ade- 
quate quotas, for the support of national 
agencies. Sometimes these persons may, 
individually or in a small group repre- 
senting one national, fight for a quota for 
that national, but strongly oppose quotas 
for any of the others. Fourth, one finds 
little consciousness of the value of national 
agencies, as such, but rather an apathetic 
or antagonistic attitude, although it is 
self evident that the local units of at least 
some of the nationals are more successful 
than are the purely local agencies in any 
one of these communities. 


} 


It is evident that the national agencies 
have had considerable influence in build- 
ing up social work in these communities, 
at least in so far as the program of each is 
concerned. It is equally evident that they 
have largely failed to build up a local ap- 
preciation of the value of national agencies 
as such. Rather, in these instances in 
which a strong local ‘“‘loyalty’’ to a given 
national is found, there frequently is 
found a stronger than usual antagonism 
to other nationals. 

The lack of local appreciation of the 
value of national agencies is sometimes 
directly due to the nationals themselves. 
The fact that sometimes a group repre- 
senting the local unit of one national will 
put across a quota in the chest budget for 
that organization while successfully de- 
feating quotas for other nationals has just 
been mentioned. In such instances a little 
digging under the surface often uncovers 
the fact that the campaigns of the agency 
prior to the formation of the chest were of 
a highly competitive nature, particularly 
in relation to other nationals. 

A different type of evidence is found in 
certain situations of interlocking local 
directorates. In these smaller cities the 
available material for board membership 
is more limited than in the larger cities, 
and those who are in positions of positive 
leadership stand out. There is strong 
competition among national agencies to 
secure the dominant leaders on the boards 
of their local units. Through this com- 
petition duplication in directorates is in- 
evitable. When such duplication con- 
cerns two nationals with competitive 
elements in their programs, some of the 
weaknesses inherent in the duplication in 
such national programs is brought forcibly 
to the attention of those directors serving 
on both local boards. Such situations 
arise as between the Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army in local family work, 
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between the Anti-Tuberculosis League and 
the Red Cross in public health nursing and 
school health programs; between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts or the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Girl Scouts in recrea- 
tional programs, and so on. Since all 
of these agencies, and many others both 
local and national, have programs based 
in part on school connections, the local 
public school authorities are also con- 
stantly made conscious of the weakness in 
the field of national agencies due to com- 
petitive duplications in their programs. 
These national agencies evidently have 
definite reasons for being interested in the 
general social developments in these com- 
munities. Whether they like it or not, 
the national agencies also have a definite 
stake in the success of the whole commun- 
ity chest movement. The movement is 
in our American life to stay, at least long 
enough to affect very definitely the status 
of all national agencies. Today 67 per 
cent of all cities above 100,000 population, 
53 per cent of all cities between 30,000 
and 100,000 population and at least 120 
cities below 30,000 population have com- 
munity chests, and the increase is continual. 

Before a chest is created in any city the 
local unit and its national agency have a 
fairly close working relationship. The 
local looks to the natioral, or the national 
aggressively approaches che local, in mat- 
ters of budget, campaign organization, 
program development, personnel, policies, 
and so on. The local is more or less 
bound to give to the national at least a 
large part of whatever quota is assessed. 
The local recognizes its relationship to the 
national in matters of policies and program 
much more strongly than it recognizes 
its relationships with other iocal agencies. 
It is in this respect more nationally con- 
scious than local. But after a chest is 
organized this is decidedly changed. 

The local unit now has a divided loy- 
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alty, or at least it feels a responsibility 
to two bodies instead of one. The chest 
provides the funds, and the local no longer 
has to look to the national for advice or 
assistance in money raising. The chest is 
concerned with local relationships, if it is 
on a sound basis. Even if the chest is 
purely financial its tendency is to place em- 
phasis in the community on local agen- 
cies and local work. In either instance 
the local unit of a national is brought more 
or less forcibly to a consideration of its 
place in the local scheme of affairs. If 
some of the policies and parts of the pro- 
gram promoted by the national do not 
fit properly into the local situation, either 
because of duplicatiot: with some other 
local agency or because of lack of com- 
munity appreciation of the need for this or 
that factor, the local finds such elements 
difficult to put across. It is one thing to 
finance a program from a comparatively 
small group of supporters more or less 
intensively cultivated, it is quite another 
matter to ‘‘sell’’ this same program to the 
general public. The same factor applies 
to the question of the local quota to the 
national. 

If the chest is soundly organized, func- 
tions intelligently, and is successful financi- 
ally, this situation will work out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned to just the 
degree that the attitude and conduct of 
each national agency permits. When the 
national agency recognizes that the ob- 
jective of all concerned should be to work 
harmoniously and intelligently toward an 
improvement of the local situation, and is 
willing to lend its sympathetic assistance 
toward this end, it becomes a constructive 
factor in the situation and will be recog- 
nized as such. But when the national 
attempts to stand pat on a rigid applica- 
tion of its program and policies by its local 
unit, and refuses to recognize the right of 
any local ‘‘outsiders’’ to question its 
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soundness in the local situation, or to 
suggest that possibly local needs can be 
met in some other way or under the aus- 
pices of some other group, then the 
national becomes a discordant element. 


-Tt either loses its influence over its local 


unit or causes its local unit to fall into dis- 
favor with the chest and those member 
agencies who are trying to codperate in 
carrying out the local unified program. 
If the chest is unsuccessful financially 
over a period of years, the situation of the 
nationals is still more difficult. National 
quotas suffer. ‘We need all our money 
at home.’’ The local units which have 
been more successful than the purely local 
agencies are prevented from forging ahead 
as they might, and did, on their own ef- 
forts. Each national faces a dilemma. If 
it advises its local unit to withdraw from 
the chest for the promotion of its own 
program it may create a local antagonism 
which will defeat its purpose. If it en- 


| courages its local unit to stay in the chest 


and suffer temporarily with the other 
agencies for the ultimate good of all the 
work it may see its own local work stag- 
nate. The leadership in chests which fail 
to attain a reasonable goal for several 
years is likely to save its face by arriving 
at the conclusion that the lesser amount is 
“all our city can afford.”’ 

It would appear to be clearly evident 
that the national agencies must align 
themselves on the side of the community 
chest movement, actively working toward 
a more successful chest in each community 
adopting this method. An attitude of 
open or thinly disguised antagonism, or 
apathy, leaves them in a position of 
suffering inevitable consequences, detri- 
mental to their future interests. In the 
smaller chest cities the national agencies 
can furnish the only medium now available 
for developing sounder chests. 
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A PROPOSAL 


But before the nationals can be of any 
material benefit in these smaller chests, 
the local leadership must be convinced 
of the value of national agencies, as such. 
This should not prove an insurmountable 
obstacle, if rightly approached. The 
leadership in these communities is already 
thoroughly convinced of the value of 
national organizations in the fields with 
which they are most familiar. We 
nationalize practically everything of an 
organized nature in our lives. In religion, 
education, industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, civic activities, politics, the profes- 
sions and fraternal activities as well as in 
the realms of society, sentiment, prejudice, 
beliefs and disbeliefs we affiliate in na- 
tional bodies as soon as we organize 
locally. The same men who, as a chest 
budget committee, turn down quotas 
for national social work or health agencies, 
cheerfully pay dues to and support their 
own national church bodies, civic and 
fraternal organizations, business or pro- 
fessional bodies, political parties, and so 
on. If these men can be convinced that 
national organizations in the fields of 
social work and public health are valu- 
able to local communities for exactly the 
same reasons that national organizations 
in their own fields are valuable, our 
national agencies will be received by them 
more readily and accorded greater author- 
ity on questions in these fields. 


This concept cannot be put across by 
the national agencies individually, nor 
would this be the easiest or soundest 
approach. But through some form of over- 
head educational or propaganda organiza- 
tion, representing all of these national 
agencies, effective work could be done on 
the nationals spoken of above with which 
the group of leaders to be reached are 
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themselves affiliated. Many, if not most 
of the national organizations in all of these 
other fields are already interested in wel- 
fare developments in local communities. 
In increasing volume they are stimulating 
their own local units to take up or foster 
this, that or another phase of welfare 
work. True, one or another of them 
frequently clashes with some national 
social work agency for alleged radicalism 
or unwartranted interference with some- 
thing or other which ‘‘does not concern 
welfare workers.’’ Equally true, often 
times the things most energetically pro- 
moted by one of these non social work 
nationals in its own field bars the way to 
social progress and piles up the load that 
social service must carry. Nevertheless, 
there is constantly increasing evidence 
that either a glimmer of social conscious- 
ness or a recognition of the necessity of 
appearing to be socially conscious is 
dawning upon even the most reactionary 
among them. Is it not time that the 
national social and. health agencies best 
equipped to guide these others in their 
gropings toward sounder social action 
should make a united approach to them 
and start working from the top down? 
Many individual approaches are being 
made but they serve only to weaken the 
standing of these agencies in the long run. 
The competitive approach of too many 
agencies serves only to confuse those 
approached and eventually to arouse sus- 
picion and mistrust toward all of them. 
This approach to other nationals from 
an overhead national educational body 
could well be paralleled by publicity for 
the benefit of the local leadership in the 
different communities. Such publicity 
would not promote the program or pres- 
tige of any one of the nationals in the way 
that each national uses its own publicity 
now. It would tend to show the value 
of national agencies as such, though the 
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material used would of necessity be largely 
made up of material concerning one of 
another of the group. This publicity pro- 
gtam could dovetail with publicity issued 
by the business, professional and other 
nationals, so that local leadership would 
be approached from both sides. Through 
some such method as this our national 
agencies might secure for themselves a 
local evaluation that would enable them 
to be of real and positive influence in the 
local chest situations. 

Before the national agencies could take 
advantage of such a development, three 
other tasks confront them. The first is to 
secure on the part of their personnel, a 
much better understanding of sound com- 
munity chest procedure than they now 
possess for the most part. The second is 
to do some community chest work among 
themselves in terms of eliminating dupli- 
cation and building up better codperation 
in work and coérdination of programs, 
The third is to develop some means 
through which the personnel, especially 
those in executive positions, in the various 
national headquarters, can retain or attain 
a degree of local mindedness that will at 
least convince local people that they un- 
derstand and sympathize with them in 
their local problems, while at the same 
time, retaining that national mindedness 
without which they cannot function as 
national agency workers. 

The direct assistance to community 
chests might be carried out through a field 
staff under a national overhead agency, of 
through the field staffs of the various 
nationals in their contacts with the vati- 
ous communities. In either case it would 
be necessary for each national to guide its 
own local unit in each situation for the 
betterment of those elements in the chest 
which were bad. Inasmuch as the strong- 
est members in the chest leadership are 
usually also members of the directorate 
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of one or another of the local units of 
nationals, a very vital element in cor- 
recting misconceptions of the chest move- 
ment would consist of the approach to such 
leaders, not as chest men, but as local 
representatives of the nationals concerned. 
Thus to change the attitude and correct 
the understanding of these leaders, the 
national representative would have to be 
able to present convincing arguments 
based on facts and sound theory. Even 
though the national representative was 
well versed in sound chest theory and pro- 
cedure, it would be hard to convince local 
leaders that their most important job as 
chest officials is to build up the all year 
round work of the agencies, fitting them 
together as cogs in a smooth running 


social service mechanism, when these local 


leaders knew that the national agency 
whose representative was before them had 
elements in its program in duplication 
with other national programs, or refused 
to coérdinate its program with that of a 
similar but competing national in the same 
field. It would be even more difficult to 
influence such local leaders, in any con- 
structive way, if the national agency 
concerned was trying to persuade its local 
unit to carry out aspects of its program 
which did not fit well with the general 
community program. 


FEASIBILITY OF THE PROPOSAL 


Is the proposal so sketchily outlined too 
big or too cumbersome in relation to the 
need that calls forth the proposal? It 
would not seem so. What is proposed 
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is simply projecting into the national field 
that which has been accomplished in 
scores of cities through the council of 
social agencies’ aspect of the chest move- 
ment. It has been proposed before. We 
have a National Society Work Council 
and a National Public Health Council. 
Many of these national agencies are mem- 
bers of one or both. What is being sug- 
gested is a real and vital functioning in this 
field, through a single overhead organiza- 
tion. 

It is recognized that to make such a 
functioning possible, the nationals must 
go through the same cleansing and en- 
lightening experience that has character- 
ized the successful working out of any 
local council of social agencies. Just as 
many local agencies had to learn that there 
is nothing ‘‘unique,”’ ‘different,’ or “‘pe- 
culiar’’ about one agency as compared 
with the rest, and just as they had to 
learn that no one, or group, has a divinely 
appointed ‘“‘mission to perform’’—with 
other people’s money,—so must the na- 
tionals recognize that an agency is just a 
group of people, willing and enthusiastic, 
but human, and that a program is simply 
the result of the thinking and experience 
of the group which sponsors it, and 
therefore subject to human errors. Both 
agencies and programs have been subject 
to change, and may again be changed, 
without a national calamity. 

If, and when, the national agencies dis- 
cover these things, a solution of the small 
city chest problem, and of the general 
problem of rural and small town social 
development, may be in the making. 








THE CONCEPT OF PERSONAL ECOLOGY 
H. G. DUNCAN 


HE TERM “‘ecology’’ has long 

been used by botanists and 

zodlogists in studying the relation- 
ship of plants and animals to their environ- 
ment. Rather recently a number of sur- 
veys have been made to show the 
interrelationship between plants and 
animals in certain geographic areas. Still 
more recently has developed the concept of 
human ecology—‘‘the process of spatial 
grouping of interacting human beings or 
of interrelated human institutions.’"' It 
would appear that there is now a need 
for the development of the concept of 
personal ecology, that is, the process of 
how the person relates himself to the 
various groups of which he becomes a 
member. 

There are two fundamental changes 
which determine the ecology of a person. 
These changes, we may, using the phrase- 
ology of Dr. McKenzie, designate as 
mobility and fluidity. Mobility means 
change of employment and change of resi- 
dence, while fluidity leads to group accre- 
tions. A tramp may be considered as an 
extreme case of mobility. The Mexican 
laborer is very mobile. His occupation and 
his residence are partially dependent upon 
a second-hand Ford, a tent, and a limited 
number of household utensils. Crossing 
the border into California he enters a chain 
of occupations, and spends a few weeks 
each in cutting lettuce, gathering canta- 
loupes, picking cotton, picking oranges, 
gathering walnuts, and picking hops, 
moving on up the state according to the 
demands for labor. 

A politician may be considered as an 
example of fluidity. He resides in the 


1 McKenzie, R. D., ‘‘The Scope of Human Ecol- 
ogy,’ Papers and Proceedings of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Vol. XX, July, 1926, p. 141.) 


locality which he represents, but in order to 
increase his political grasp, he joins cer- 
tain organizations, local and national, and 
otherwise makes social contacts. Gen- 
erally speaking, then, the Mexican laborer 
is mobile but not fluid, while the politician 
is fluid but not mobile. 

It is entirely possible, however, for a 
person to be both mobile and fluid. A 
university professor, for example, may 
change teaching positions rather fre- 
quently and thus be mobile. In each 
position he makes numerous social con- 
tacts and becomes a member of different 
social groups. At the same time he be- 
comes a member of different national or- 
ganizations, and occasionally attends their 
meetings. Consequently, he is both mo- 
bile and fluid. 

In personal ecology there are two 
terms—latitudinal and altitudinal—which 
we may use to express the direction of a 
person’s mobility and fluidity. The 
former is concerned with the number and 
kinds of groups with which a person be- 
comes affiliated, and those from which he 
becomes isolated. The latter is concerned 
with the depth of his interrelationships 
within the groups of which he becomes a 
member. The former represents social 
contacts; the latter, social interactions. 

Using the concept of the four funda- 
mental wishes set forth by Professor W. I. 
Thomas as a working hypothesis, and 
considering that these wishes are rooted 
in original nature, develop with human 
nature, and express themselves in the be- 
havior patterns of persons in social life, 
we find that a person unites, as far as 
possible, with those groups which promise 
to satisfy some wish or segment of a wish, 
and isolates himself from those persons of 
groups offering no element of satisfaction. 
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The concept of personal ecology, therefore, 
includes not only personal social contacts 
and social interactions, but also social and 
psychic isolations. 

There are apparently many forms and 
kinds of isolations which exist in varying 
degrees. But since social distance can 
never be actually measured, the degree of 
isolation can never be determined. Of 
necessity a person limits the number and 
degree of his social contacts. A certain 
amount of privacy is essential for the 
accomplishment of creative work. In the 
process of socialization, isolation is fun- 
damental since the person must first be 
associated with a group small enough to 
establish mutual relationships with its 
members. It should also be remembered 
that a person's isolations are continually 
being shifted, changed, and modified. 
While some remain relatively permanent, 
others are continually in the process of 
being broken down and new ones erected. 
We may say, then, that the factors of 
isolation are both positive and negative. 

The positive factors are those fun- 
damental urges, special abilities, and 
ambitions which cause one to seek self- 
expression and self-realization. The more 
dynamic the personality the more definite 
are the reachings out for contacts which 
bring self-attainment. The negative fac- 
tors, on the other hand, are those 
differences in skin color and other bio- 
logical make-ups, personal and geographic 
uniquenesses, mental and physical abnor- 
malities, and variations in wealth, edu- 
cation, occupation, religious _ belief, 
political views, traditions, customs, and 
other cultural elements. To a limited 
extent a person may consciously direct 
the inter-play of these forces, but for 
the most part he must conform to the 
social norms already established. He 
may become both mobile and fluid, but 
even then there are limits beyond which he 
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cannot go. The Negro, the Chinese, or 
the Japanese wears a racial uniform, and 
no amount of tailoring or beauty parlor 
methods can transform him so as to make 
him equally acceptable with Caucasians 
at our social functions. Neither does mere 
juxtaposition remove spatial distance and 
destroy isolation. A youth growing up 
in a remote rural community, which has 
lirtle or no connection with the city, so 
imbues the uniqueness of his locality that 
the unique character of space is transferred 
to him and the social structure which he 
bears becomes unique and exclusive to 
the degree which he is tied and related to 
his land area. He may leave and go 
to the city, but so long as he bears the 
uniqueness of his locality he will have no 
fluid ecology with the city and the 
space between him and the city will be 
just as empty as if he were back in his 
native locality. He will not long endure 
this isolation, however, but will seek 
social contacts; and as interactions take 
place the distance between him and the 
city becomes space-filled and thus his 
ecology with the city becomes fluid. 
Achild is born as an individual, differing 
from all other individuals, yet belong- 
ing to a social group. It grows up differ- 
ing from every other person in the world, 
yet alike all in some respects. Notwo 
people will respond exactly to the same 
stimuli, but to think of people as indi- 
viduals is a mere abstraction. We are 
individuals in an incomplete sense, because 
we can exist only through personal 
ecology. As we begin to participate in 
society, we soon become conscious of our 
rdle and thus become persons. If we try 
to think of ourselves apart from our 
ecology, we find it to be an impossibility. 
Each time we try to think of ourselves 
we draw contrasts between ourselvs and 
others, because we have already become 
persons and are thus conscious of group 
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relationships. Since a person can be 
considered or can exist only through his 
ecology, and groups can exist only because 
of their members, there is no such thing 
as a complete person or a complete group. 

Man, as an intelligent being avoids 
complete solitude, consequently he lives 
in groups. The group, therefore, is not 
an artificiality, but is composed of persons 
in a process of interaction. The group is 
established and maintained for the satis- 
faction of some wish or part of a wish, and 
its members are essentially and intrin- 
sically related in seeking this satisfaction. 
Each person is subject to passions, sus- 
ceptible to leadership, and sensitive to 
the sentiments of the members of the 
group. The relationships that hold 


people in groups are essentially psychic 
but fundamentally dependent upon the 
wishes, feelings, and sentiments, and 
ultimately upon ideas. As a result a 
person seeks group life and is little apart 


from it. The quality of the group is 
determined by the characters of the 
persons composing it, the group history, 
conditions of life, and its relation to other 
groups. 

A person is usually evaluated by the 
standing of the group or groups to which 
he belongs. As a consequence a person 
generally tries to increase his social 
status by seeking membership in higher 
groups. He estimates himself by the 
status which he thinks he has in his group 
or groups, and by the status his group or 
groups have in society, and tries to be 
what he thinks others think he is. Per- 
haps few people really try to be what they 
actually are, but rather what they think 
other people think they are. A person 
may belong to several groups and have as 
many selves as groups to which he be- 
longs. Every person belongs to at least 
one group and has status within that 
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group. A sccial vacuum is an impessi- 
bility. 

If we consider personal ecology from 
the lateral point of view, we may say that 
by birth a normal child is assured of 
acceptance into circles in which his 
family move, but is not condemned to 
confine himself there, nor is he even 
assured that he will always be welcome 
regardless of his conduct. The more 
dynamic a person is the less is the appeal 
of an ideal state or a continuance in the 
family traditions, because to him there is 
little satisfaction where there is little or 
no struggle. He desires to unite with 
other groups 2nd in so doing makes social 
contacts, establishes psychic interactions, 
and thus extends and deepens his ecol- 
ogy. The nature and keenness of his 
wishes will determine the direction in 
which the contacts will be sought. If 
left free, the I-self interest determines the 
groups in which he seeks membership. 
But if his possibilities are restricted, he 
then seeks those groups which offer the 
greatest possibilities of satisfaction within 
the realms of his restrictions. Because of 
racial prejudice and other social condi- 
tions he often finds it necessary to deflect 
his course and to enter groups in which he 
has little pride. The several hundred 
life histories of immigrants and Negroes, § 
collected by the author, offer many il 
lustrations of how personal ecology is 
influenced by this deflective process. Re- 
strictions circumscribe the Negro or immi- 
gtant; for no matter what his ambitions of 
capabilities may be, he can only unite with 
cettain groups, associate with certain 
persons, live in certain districts, and 
work at certain occupations. His status 
is partially beyond his control, and in the 
ecological process through which this is 
acquired, both his latitudinal mobility 
and fluidity are relatively fixed. 
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When a person becomes a member of a 
group, he enters with a feeling of in- 
feriority, equality, or superiority. This 
feeling, however, is only one of degree, 
since a person rarely seeks membership in 
a group which he feels to be far below or 
far above him. If he has a strong desire 
for recognition, he may enter groups 
which he feels are slightly below him, but 
which offer opportunities for leadership. 
If he voluntarily enters groups with a 
feeling of equality, this indicates nothing 
more than his latitudinal fluidity. Since 
most people are striving to increase or 
maintain their status, we may assume that 
in general a person tries to assimilate 
himself into higher groups, consequently, 
he enters with a degree of subordination. 
He sees in these groups an opportunity for 
development and the degree of his assim- 
ilation in each group depends largely 
upon the dynamics of his personality. 
If, however, the satisfaction of his wishes 
are blocked in any of these groups, he 
isolates himself from that particular group 
or upon that particular point. He may 
try to satisfy them by increasing his 
latitudinal fluidity or by increasing his 
assimilation in fewer groups, thus deepen- 
ing his altitudinal fluidity within those 
groups. His altitudinal fluidity within a 


| particular group, therefore, measures his 


assimilation in that group. 
It should be remembered that a person 


is assimilated in any group only for that 
period of time and to the degree that the 
group satisfies some wish or segment of a 
wish. Since a group is in almost a con- 
tinuous process of change, due to a chang- 
ing piersonnel and a shift in membership, 
and a person is almost always ina process of 
change due to a shift in wishes and their 
concomitant values and attitudes, assim- 
ilation is in a continued process of change 
and a person is never more than relatively 
assimilated in any group at any time or on 
any specific point. Perhaps no normal 
person is ever free from any of the processes 
of interaction. He frees himself of one 
here and enters another there, thus his 
whole life may be considered a process of 
the processes of interaction. At any 
particular time he is perhaps involved in 
numerous competitions, conflicts, accom- 
modations, and assimilations, which pre- 
vent his ecology from being a completed 
process, but rather make it a process of 
being and a process of becoming. Assim- 
ilation is considered the culmination of 
the processes of interaction, but within 
itself it is a process of interaction and may 
be taken as an index of a person's socializa- 
tion. Society, however, has instituted so 
many restrictions and imposed so many 
controls, that the index to one’s socializa- 
tion is not the latitudinal fluidity of his 
ecology, but rather his altitudinal fluidity 
within the groups which are open to him. 


RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


er + Taylor and F. R. Yoder in Whatcom 
Coun’ ashington, are printed in Bulletin No. 215, June 


1927, Ub the State Colle aig ng Agricultural 
ment Station. Facts he farm homes were tabulated, 


guiianch haeatehd weck date Gein ded tannie Ol tant. 
Leaders in the towns and farmers were consulted. 

Grading intensity of group consciousness by the number of 
activities carried on, the report lists 10 of 44 neighborhoods as 
possessing high group consciousness, 21 medium and 13 low. 
It finds that the decline of the district school as a religious and 
neighborhood center is to be accounted for by the relatively 
large number of open country churches, the town churches, 


and the increasing number of recreational centers. The 
automobile has had its part in the chan 


Be: 

The aumber of visits and the amount of time spent in visita- 
tion by the farmer is said to be not so great as it was before 
the automobile and good roads linked the town and country 
together. The range has increased, however, and the farmer 


is not confined to his own ncighborhood. “The automobile, 
geod roads, and the large cooperative marketing organizations 


extended the the farmers’ economic and social activities. Some 


of the country neighborhoods are disintegratin 

‘Near the towns some of the pasar ghee a a have been 
merged into a rong town—country 

neighborhood has a distinct arid Se ahe ib oleh former.” 
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A STUDY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS AND THEIR DISTRICTS 
CLARK TIBBITTS 


THE INDUSTRIAL CITY 


INETY years ago when the village 
of Chicago was considering in- 
corporation as a City, it was con- 

fined to the area between the river and the 
shore of the lake. Early commercial 
interests were choosing sites along what 
as yet was an unnavigable stream, but 
which, if developed, promised to be for 
some time not only the chief but the sole 
means of transportation other than three 
or four miry roads which led into various 
parts of the hinterland. One of the first 
important undertakings of the city was 
that of straightening and dredging the 
mouth of the river. Although the popu- 
lation of the city was small none could 
deny that it was increasing rapidly, and 
industry continually manifested its tend- 
ency to locate in proximity to transpor- 
tation. Products of the Great Lakes 
region were brought into the city by boat, 
manufactured articles were sent away, 
and after the completion of the canal, 
grain, stone, etc., were barged up from 
their sources along the south branch of 
the river. In 1848 the first ten miles of 
the present Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad were completed, and by 1870, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the 
Illinois Central were in partial or complete 
operation connecting the city and the 
East with the Middle West as far as the 
Mississippi River. By as early as 1875 
a panoramic view of the city would have 
indicated a central hotel, commercial and 
residential area, with the smokestacks of 


industry rising out along the river banks . 


and rail lines. 


MUTUAL STIMULATION OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 


But there is another factor essential to 
the development of an industrial com. 
munity, and that is the presence of labor. 
It happened that the need for it in Chicago 
came just at the moment when it was to 
be had or else that labor was opportunely 
anxious to come at the moment the fron- 
tier wanted settlers. At any rate Chicago 
was just entering upon the second stage} 
of industrial development when several 
European groups determined to come to 
the United States. There were already af 
few Jews in Chicago when in the late 
forties the Irish left their potato-barren 
country and when the Germans departed 
during the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the revolution. The Bohemians com- 
menced in 1852, the Poles came in and 
after 1864, the Scandinavians wer 
crowded off the land as early, and the 
southern peninsular peoples, the Italians 
and the Greeks, have been here since 1890 
and 1900, the second of the two, however, 
only in small numbers. 

From the beginning this laboring class 
of people settled in close proximity to the 
industries in which they could find em- 
ployment or else upon small truck farms 
from whence they soon learned to secure 
factory work during the winter and to 
keep to the soil during the growing 
season. It was not strange that several 
homogeneous and distinct communities 
should have grown up where people of the 
same nation and even locality settled ina 
new and strange community. Moreover, 
an employed immigrant saw a place of 
secured a promise of work for a friend, 
and immediately induced him to join the 
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new community. Industry expanded al- 
most as rapidly as it was able to recruit 
employees, and immigrants continued to 
come as long as there was employment and 
even after that time. Such was the state 
of mutual dependence between industry 
and labor that gave rise to the large immi- 
grant communities in easy access to em- 
ployment and further to the subsequent 
realignment of residential areas. 


THE BILATERAL COMMUNITY 


The result of this rapid industrialization 
of the city was the formation of two 
directly opposed and contrasting com- 
munities. The earliest move toward 
segregation seems to have been westward 
across the river. Many of the prosperous 
citizenry built homes there and established 
schools, churches, and clubs. In later years 
many moved to the near south and north 
sides where they could live on the early 
boulevards apart from the industrial com- 
munity and in the suburbs of Lake View 
and Hyde Park. 

There was, of course, considerable prej- 
udice among the various foreign groups, 
but expediency compelled them to live as 
neighbors, and in much the same circum- 
stances. The average annual increase in 
population since 1837 has been thirty 
thousand or more, rising in periods of 
expansion to a yearly accretion of fifty 
thousand persons. A majority of the 
immigrants were unable to erect homes, 
and many came to live with relatives and 
friends. On the other hand, when suc- 
cess came to a group many sold out for 
high prices, and built homes where land 
was less expensive, leaving the area of 
first settlement to succeeding immigrant 
gtoups who had usually already com- 
menced to invade. By living more con- 
gestedly the newcomers could pay a lower 
individual rent, which, however, when 
totaled proved a greater realization to the 
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landlord. Both parties appeared to bene- 
fit, for labor was living cheaply at the 
door of its employment, and the property- 
owner was securing increased rental on 
deteriorating buildings. But the unad- 
justed immigrant, and particularly the 
later foreign speaking ones (the northern 
European groups learned the language 
more rapidly than did their successors), 
were unable to demand conveniences and 
upkeep or services from either landlord or 
municipal government. As a result these 
industrial communities on the north, 
northwest, west, and southwest sides 
came to be avoided for their dense over- 
crowding, their deteriorating buildings, 
the refuse-laden streets, the smoky, grey 
appearance, and were categorically lumped 
off as ‘‘river wards.’’ The less capable 
among the groups became the victims of 
exploitation at the hands of industry and 
politics. The economically unsuccessful 
were forced to remain in the face of a 
succeeding nationality invasion so that 
strife and hatred sprang up in addition to 
the other consequences of community dis- 
integration and personality demoraliza- 
tion. Closeness of contacts, lack of old 
country primary control, ignorance, and 
poverty made for disease, high death 
rates, petty criminality, premature and 
promiscuous sex relations, greater ig- 
norance, and lack of control over the 
American born generation. The indus- 
trial periphery of the community assumed 
a sort of primitive backwoods aspect in 
contrast to the more genteel civilization of 
the city. Its inhabitants seemed to give 
the larger community little concern save 
as an economic or political asset. 
Directly opposite in nature, and at times 
only two or three blocks distant were the 
high-class residential areas. The home 
site was determined by choice or by desire 
for status, birth and infant mortality 
rates were low, the male population did 
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not spend its drunken Sundays in the 
lockup, and crime was concealed or bought 
off. With the origin and development 
of the Settlement, the characteristics 
which made these communities the anti- 
podes of each other will receive even 
greater emphasis. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SETTLEMENT 


It has already been suggested that the 
Settlement is the outgrowth of a more 
general movement in connection with a 
very definite economic situation. Miss 
Jane Addams relates that the idea of the 
economic man commenced to lose hold 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and it is pretty generally accepted in 
Settlement circles that the so-called 
awakening and back-to-the-people move- 
ment had reached its height between 
1880 and 1890. The greater part of the 
early social legislation had been secured 
by that time, and midway in the decade 
the Settlement had its origin. 

Toynbee Hall in London was conceived 
by a group of Oxford University men 
primarily as a point of observation where 
students and legislators could secure 
pertinent information concerning the peo- 
ple whose need it was theirs to serve. 
The determination to offer a more imme- 
diate ameliorative program was not an 
unimportant part of their plan. Both 
aspects found champions in this country. 

Miss Addams’ influences at home and in 
school determined her to engage in some 
activity of direct benefit to the under- 
privileged classes. After two visits to 
Toynbee Hall she returned to Chicago 
in 1889 seeking fallow ground similar to 
that of London's East Side. The site 
selected for Hull House was one which 
had received probably the first immigrant 
labor groups and in buildings which had 
survived the fire or were hastily constructed 


immediately after it. The neighborhood 
was filthy, unsanitary, crime-infested, 
crowded, and no doubt quite foreign to 
the remainder of the city. 

Robert A. Woods, also visiting Toyn- 
bee, returned to found a house in Boston 
where it would be possible for university 
students to investigate the living condi- 
tions of the poor as complementary to 
the studies in the social sciences. Other 
founders visited Toynbee Hall while many 
copied directly from American institu- 
tions. By the winter of 1894, there were 
four Settlements in Chicago, and. these 
four remain the dominant ones in the 
city. Professor Charles Zeublin inter- 
ested a group at Northwestern University 
in 1891 to establish a Settlement bearing 
its name. The Christian Union of the 
University of Chicago selected the Back- 
of-the-Yards area in 1893, and Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, who had resided at Hull 
House was called to the stockyards during 
the first year. Professor Graham Taylor 
came to the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1894 with the intention of having a 
laboratory in connection with his classes 
in social economics. The laboratory is 
Chicago Commons. 

While the Settlements had no sectarian 
program whatever, their founders were all 
of strong religious persuasion. At the 
inception of the Settlement movement 
the missions in England were failing to at- 
tract the persons for whom their programs 
were offered because of a religious activity 
antagonistic to the habits of the pooret 
classes. The Settlements swore to com- 
mit no such error, so that through all 
Settlement history the true child of the 
movement has subscribed to no creed of 
doctrinal program. This decision has 
given rise to two quite definite departures 
or developments. 

The first of these has more pointedly 
set off from each other the parts of the 
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bilateral community. In ruling religious 
propaganda off its program the Settlement 
waived its claim to church support and 
faced the necessity of going before the 
larger community with its financial plea. 
Through frequent interviews, speeches 
before all sorts of audiences, teas and 
lectures, press notices and editorials, a 
general interest was aroused in the condi- 
tion of the underprivileged classes. Be- 
fore 1900 there was at least one periodical 
devoted to the purposes of the movement. 
On each occasion the unfortunate foreign 
or laboring man’s community was 
marshalled before the audience to undergo 
inspection, and have its miserable dis- 
cordancy exhibited for the public gaze. 
The new emphasis placed upon the vast 
differences in the characteristics of the 
two communities probably gave rise to 
the appearance of an added acquaintance 
on the part of each of the other and a 
greater tendency toward segregation. 
The point is particularly well illustrated 
by a map showing the distribution of 
contributors to the United Charities and 
the recipients of aid therefrom. By far 
the greater number of the donors are con- 
centrated in a small area on the lake front 
distinctly apart yet scarcely half a mile 
distant from the larger part of the des- 
titute. 

The other tendency, to which the 
Settlement in its non-sectarian aspect 
gives rise, is that of other institutions to 
plagiarize the methods of the parent 
institution in the furtherance of their own 
ends. There are today fewer of these 
original orthodox institutions than there 
are sectarian settlements which in their 
vatious aspects may be classified under 
three or four types of marginal cases. In 
every instance, these latter have taken 
their direction from the Settlement, but 
have not been scrupulous in distinguishing 
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between themselves and the earlier mem- 
bers of their species. 

The first type is the “‘religious settle- 
ment’’ founded usually by a church group 
with somewhat the same motives as those 
of the Settlement people, but with less 
hindsight. The program common to this 
group includes the Sunday School and is 
frequently arranged so as to give preference 
to those who attend the Sunday meetings. 
Christopher House has perhaps been the 
most successful of this type, and has now 
almost completely gone over to the or- 
thodox ranks. Under the guidance of an 
evangelically religious person, or govern- 
ing board, however, the House is quite 
likely to approach the class characterized 
by the ‘‘mission settlement.’’ The ‘‘mis- 
sion settlement’’ exists for the avowed 
purpose of converting to Presbyterianism, 
Methodism, or other Protestantism a 
definite neighborhood of Italians, Jews, 
or Poles. Distinguishing aspects are: 
church meetings, week-day services, mis- 
sionary circles, religious prolegomena to 
handicraft classes, and in one such House, 
an effort to make even the gymnasium 
periods spiritual through prayer. Most 
such places meet poor response or deal 
only with the community derelict. 

Another mushroom springing up in the 
decadent area is the ‘‘institutional 
church.’’ In almost every instance where 
an exclusive population deserted its resi- 
dential area, the institutions peculiar 
to itself followed in the wake. The 
churches were not excepted. Now and 
then, however, one remained to care for 
the incoming group, and was forced to 
adopt the method of the Settlement in 
order to attract a constituency. Partly 
because of this and partly by design their 
memberships are recruited chiefly among 
children and young people. Institutions 
of this nature having success with adults 
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are generally located near rooming houses 
where there are large numbers of strangers 
and disorganized personalities. 

Less disconcerting to the Settlement are 
such divergent groups as the ‘‘club,”’ 
generally, a working boys’ or girls’ or- 
ganization which aims to provide a safe 
environment and program for those who 
are not able to distinguish for themselves 
or of the type of the Union League Founda- 
tion, which tries ‘‘to reach the home 
through the boy,’’ the ‘‘cultural-educa- 
tion center’’ partly self-supporting of 
which the Jewish Peoples Institute organ- 
ized for and by the Jewish group is our 
best example; the “‘community center,”’ 
which is a school project, and ‘‘small 
parks’’ which owe their existence in 
part to the efforts of the Settlement 
people. In almost every case these in- 
stitutions are indebted for their livelihood 
to the philanthropic community which 
has become such only with the recognition 


of the slum areas. Both financial support 
and leadership have been drawn from the 
area of the economically successful. It is 
a definite indication of the existence of 
the bilateral community. 


THE SETTLEMENT TODAY 


There is neither need nor time, in this 
paper, to discuss the signal accomplish- 
ments of the Settlement or its part in the 
movements with which it has _ been 
identified. The subject has long been a 
trite one, and the communi:y has made its 
thorough acquaintance thrcugh the litera- 
ture and the advertising of the institution. 
Of far greater importance, today, are the 
problems rising in the hitherto unimpeded 
path of the Settlement, of which it is cog- 
nizant of many,—others of which it is 
comparatively ignorant. From the point 
of view of the Settlement, however, there 
have been such gross imitations and copy- 
ing of form and method, so many real and 
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neat-failures, so great a lack of the 
imaginative leadership characteristic of 
the movement when it commenced, that 
there is no true Settlement type embracing 
the entire group, and a remark addressed 


to Settlements in general may be wholly | 


inappropriate to one, two, three, or more 
of the forty or so institutions in Chicago 
that come under the classification. 

The Settlement has followed the lead of 
many institutions in its aim to build up 
an endowment which will make its 
position more secure as it likewise un- 
burdens the mind of the budget-maker, 
It should be remembered, however, that 
other institutions have had endowments 
and yet have failed to survive the changing 
trends of the community. The future of 
the Settlement or any institution sim- 
ilarly placed lies not in the assured exist- 
ence of its four walls and salary sheet, 
but in intelligent and constant adjustment 
to the new and the disappearing forces in 
the neighborhood. But the Settlement is 
beginning to have a conception of some 
of the problems before it. In a recent 
number of the Survey, Miss Addams says: 


The community long ago learned that it must 
take care of the sick, of the dependent, and of the 
aged, and many private charities once dealing with 
them, are now passing into the realm of taxable 
services, the community having incorporated them 
into its permanent political arrangements. But the 
community has only slowly included social adjust- 
ment as one of its essential functions and while it 
really expects to pay for such service, it is yet un- 
convinced of its validity. The whole question as to 
the necessity of these adjustments is still so new that 
social workers are constantly begin challenged, as 
indeed we ought to be, to give reasons therefor.’ 


The most obvious difficulty the Settle- 
ments are approaching is that of the 
encroachment of industry and the dis- 
appearance of the neighborhood. Forty 


1 Jane Addams, ‘‘How Much Social Work Can A 
Community Afford?’’ Survey, November 15, 1926, Pp. 
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years ago, industry reached little beyond 
the river on the West Side, today there 
are only a few homes remaining in that 
original residential area. A similar con- 
dition prevails in every early Settlement 
community, save to some extent the 
stockyards. When industry shall have 
come up to the provisions of the Zoning 
Ordinance every one of the original areas 
including the Back-of-the-Yards district 
will have disappeared. Already a number 
of Settlements are seeking new !ocations. 
Jewish Peoples Institute, in the heart of 
the West Side area is erecting a new build- 
ing two miles southwest of the place 
where it has been established during 
almost its entire existence. Halsted Street 
Institutional Church, on the other hand, 
is building an enormous structure in a 
community which is assuredly becoming 
industrial. The slum areas are still per- 


' sisting in another type of transition which 


had set in even before the Settlement 
movement commenced. The old-line in- 
stitutions came into communities that 
were still chickly populated with Irish, 
German, and Scandinavian people who 
had come to reside permanently in the 
United States. To avoid embarassment 
and better to hold their jobs they learned 
the language post haste, and availed 
themselves of every opportunity to better 
their situation. It was not difficult, then, 
to induce them to participate in an organi- 
zation the obvious purpose of which was 
to alleviate their condition, and Graham 
Taylor had, in the Seventeenth Ward Com- 
munity Club, a real political factor. 

But no such situation obtains today, 
nor a semblance of it. For ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years the old populations have 
been going, and those who have replaced 
them havenot reached out in quite thesame 
manner to the Settlement. The larger 
part of the work now is with children 
and adolescents. Virtually every Settle- 
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ment has a woman’s club of some sort, 
though many of them are mere playgroups 
of barely literate mothers. One may 
search the city over and find no men’s 
group acting in concert with the Settle- 
ment on civic questions, and verily there 
are few men's clubs of any sort owing 
their existence to the effort of the Settle- 
ment. It is partly due, no doubt, to the 
leadership of the Settlement being vested 
in women, and the majority of the Staff 
likewise being women. Yet it is un- 
questionably true that, in the main, the 
Settlement is not conversant with the 
underlying forces of community activity. 

Among thirty community leaders inter- 
viewed, representing twelve nationality 
groups, including the Norwegians and 
the Swedes, there was not one but who 
ascribed the major Americanization in- 
fluence to the organizations peculiar to the 
group itself. They regret the poverty of 
information in the hands of social workers 
who should be cognizant of the back- 
ground of the people, their habits, think- 
ing, and wishes. For ten years Howell 
Neighborhood House worked in the face 
of strong community feeling in the part 
of the Bohemians who resented the atti- 
tude taken toward them. The head 
resident said, ‘“These free-thinkers are as 
hard to bring into the church (Presby- 
terian) as the Catholics.'’ Suddenly the 
newspaper invective ceased and the Staff 
felt that it had won out against its 
antagonists. They had moved away, 
however, and those who remained ignored 
the House or had no medium of expression. 

Another illustration is pertinent. A 
boys’ gang is often far better satisfied with 
a charter and a club-room than in a 
Settlement. Cn the one hand there is the 
association with the real leaders of the 
community and the prospect of gain, of 
employment, of participation in municipal 
affairs, to say nothing of the more imme- 
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diate realization of baseball suits, loving 
cups, and the like, while in the Settlement, 
the leader is frequently a girl or a woman, 
or a young lad hoping on the meager 
salary to obtain an educational objective. 
Nor is this overdrawn. 

The ‘mission settlement’ has already 
been defined as the type of organization 
which expects through employing Settle- 
ment activities to convert foreign groups 
to a religion that will give them greater 
happiness and a more heavenly way of 
living. In every instance where a house 
of this nature was investigated it was 
found that the community was inhospi- 
table. The Bohemian has resented in- 
vasion from the first; the Italians on the 
Northwest and West Sides are antag- 
onistic; yet half a dozen missions continue 
to build up Sunday Schools which they 
know will be lost at confirmation time in 
the Catholic Church. The Presbyterian 
institutions have all just received allot- 
ments varying from ten to forty-five 
thousand dollars for the expansion of 
their activities. Sunday School is gen- 
erally held in the afternoon, always at an 
hour which will not conflict with the 
observance of mass in the neighborhood 
parishes. 

It may well be asked what will be the 
response to a group who start out on the 
premise that “‘we may as well make up 
our minds that bringing the Jews to a 
Christ is not going to take place until 
Christians, Baptists in particular, make 
Jewish evangelization a definite part of 
their program, and undertake it as ser- 
iously and sacrificially as we have under- 
taken work among other foreign groups 
within the bounds of our city. The 
shame of our nelgect challenges us to go 
forward with purpose and plan.’’ The 
Jews have answered that: Approximately 
$100,000 a year is spent in trying to con- 
vert us in this city. So far as we are 
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concerned, the effort is wasted, the results 
negligible, and may be they will come to 
that realization too, sometime. 

It has already been announced that the 
Settlements are attempting to conceive a 
means of evaluating their work and 
showing the true results. The increasing 
number of appeals to philanthropists, the 
questionnaires sent out by contributing 
foundations, the necessity for showing a 
raison d'etre, all have accelerated the 
approach of this problem. 

The literature of the Settlement, because 
of the rdéle it plays in providing operating 
expenses, has always exhibited a tendency 
to over-estimate attendance and extent of 
influence upon the community. The head 
resident is generally in the position of 
having to sell her program to an almost 
absentee directing board, and has quite 
unconsciously fallen victim to what has 
seemed to be a necessary exaggeration. 
Moreover, this method of advertising 
through the annual report and leaflets for 
special occasions has become so generally 
recognized as to be an omnipresent charac- 
teristic common to all, and peculiar to 
none. 

A settlement having a registration of 
between five and six hundred, exclusive of 
library contacts, printed the astounding 
fact that it was influencing fifty thousand 
persons. Yet the settlement drew virtu- 
ally no one from more than one-half 
mile in any direction, and it was neces- 
sary to employ a radius of twice the 
length to reach the number mentioned. 
The entire community numbered 82,000 
and there were three other institutions of 
equal or greater size. This Settlement is 
one that has taken no part in legislation 
or community affairs and save for a brief 
interval has been regarded by some local 
persons as an unnecessary adjunct. 

Moreover, the influence carried home by 
the child is of doubtful extent when the 
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Settlement is regarded simply as a good 
place to send superfluous youngsters who 
clutter up the home. Of course, every 
person who comes into the Settlement is 
counted on the attendance sheet—the 
correctness of which procedure is now 
coming to be a mooted point. ‘“‘It is 
nonsense,’’ a critical head resident re- 
marked, ‘‘to suppose that every five-year- 
old, tugging at one’s dress has had a 
fruitful contact with the Settlement." 

In her very suggestive article, Miss 
Addams offers two additional questions 
for consideration: The University has 
superseded the Settlement as a Social 
Research institution, and many erstwhile 
philanthropic activities now enjoy public 
support.” 

It is no doubt true that the Settlement 
was the strongest of all agents in bringing 
the slum to the attention of the philan- 
thropic and academic communities, and of 
opening the way for research. It worked 
for a long time in conjunction with the 
university, ultimately deferring to the 
latter that which it was better equipped 
to handle. But the findings of research, 
meager, to be sure, have not been taken 
by the Settlements. Many are still carry- 
ing on with programs adopted from ten to 
thirty years ago, often at the expense of 


* Ap. cit., pp. 199-201. 
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serious duplication. Contrary to the 
early spirit of the Settlement, certain 
proponents of the movement insist that 
the prime requisite is a worker equipped 
with a boundless human interest—an 
indefatigable desire to go about doing 
good. Strangely enough, however, the 
venturous and imaginative type of worker 
is today notably not present, and it is 
highly improbable that the situation will 
ever again come about wherein the Settle- 
ment person is able to exert great political 
influence. The community has _ been 
shocked, but it will not be again. 
Appeals for support and response must be 
founded more exactingly. 

If it is to avoid the term of approbrium 
which has already been applied to it, that 
of a *“‘transcendentalized boarding house,”’ 
it seems that the Settlement must narrow 
its activities to fields now poorly culti- 
vated, and make its chief concern that of 
giving its workers a scientific viewpoint 
and of applying the materials of research 
to the commnnity, which is daily be- 
coming a more intelligible thing. Or it 
may be that the dream of the city planners 
will materialize, that the slums will 
entirely disappear, and the Settlements 
with them, just as Settlement literaeure, 
once almost sensational and a good seller, 
has virtually disappeared from the shelves 
of the bookshops. 


SASKATCHEWAN FERTILE IN COMMUNITY CLUBS 


There are at least fifty-nine community clubs in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, most of them apparently healthy and sound 
organizations. They range in membership from eleven to 192, 
sal tied pant muabeatte ta tied tin-om on on ahem 
Seprember 1st, 1927. There are 3,257 persons in the province 
who take part in the work of these organizations. y of 
the societies are cooperatives or outgrowths of consumers* 

ives. 

The paid-up capital of each association covers a range from 

to $7,02 averages $1,046.00. 
ae | — bulletia Coumber Oe ins ished by the 
ation and Markets Branch 


of Agriculture, Cooper. 
of the Government of the Province of Saskatchewan, preferred 


as a help in some of the problems of these clubs. Several 
points of general community interest are dealt with, as for 
example the determination of the boundaries of a community. 
It is suggested that the criterion familiar to community organiz- 
ers be used to determine the outer limits of the community, 
namely: the location of the homes furthest from the center 
from which inhabitants come to use the center as a meeting 
place. The community must be “ big enough to stand on its 
own feet."" Two basic organizations, or divisions of onc, are 
suggested for each community; one to attend to business in- 
terests such as production, marketing, supplies, tion, 
etc., the other to educational matters, recreation, hold 
economics and health affairs. 
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and theories; (2) reports of 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestioa, 
special projects, working programs ,coa 
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ferences and meetings, aad progress in any distinctive aspect 
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THE NEW NEGRO HOKUM 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS STEWART 


which this ‘greatest nation on 

earth’’ loves to salve its vanity 
bump, the still nebulous but rapidly 
crystalizing New Negro legend approaches 
indistinguishably close to the superlative 
degree of unmitigated bunk. For nothing 
agitates so penetratingly our ‘‘body poli- 
tic,”” convulsing it from periphery to 
inmost core, as does our diverting Negro 
problem. Hence, to hail with shouts of 
joyous approval the emergence of a new 
disconcerting element which promises 
further to confuse an admittedly be- 
fuddling situation, a new figure which, 
despite the assiduous beating of tom-toms 
and industrious barkers’ spiels, stub- 
bornly remains incorporeal, frustrating 
all mediumistic conjurations designed to 
raise it from the shadowy realm of 
imagination, is either sheer hallucination 
or goose-like gullibility. 

This mythological figure is assuming an 
increasing public importance. He is being 
‘put over’ with appropriate technique, 
carefully selected from that body of now 
familiar publicity stunts which ‘‘sold’’ us 
the World War. There is persistent 
repetition that he has come to establish 
a reign of justice and recognition for the 
oppressed Aframerican. Sophisticated 
metropolitan dilettantes and migratory 
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doctors of philosophy acclaim him. 
Newspapers, magazines, books glorify 
him. He is heralded with that same 
widespread fanfare which modern Ameri- 
can advertising concentrates upon any 
article it expects to ram down the public's 
throats and ‘‘make ‘em like it.’’ If in 
his case the fanfare happens not to be 
boundingly delirious, if it halts and limps 
a bit and threatens to putter out dis- 
appointingly, if apologists persuasively 
suggest the unpopularity of the subject's 
color as reason for this lack of enthusiastic 
bruiting, nevertheless the effectiveness 
with which ‘‘the message gets across” 
must be\conceded. It is therefore well to 
inquire who and what is this New Negro. 

In the first place and according to his 
gospel, he is a real, honest-to-God he- 
man, keen-eyed, keen-minded, virile, red- 
blooded, two-fisted and challenging. He 
is at one and the same time both champion 
and despiser of the weak among his 
dark-skinned compatriots, the noble 
knight who resents and redresses all 
insults heaped upon the poverty-stricken, 
the widows and orphans, the Negro’s 
latter day savior from the damnation of 
American race prejudice. Among labor- 
ers he is both contemner of the strike- 
breaking scab and upstanding giant storm- 
ing single-handedly the gold-barred gates 
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of capitalistic exploitation and the color- 
locked portals of trade unions. In politics 
he is aggressive and achieving, demanding 
and securing his basic human rights—or 
just about to do so; in religion he is a 
cock-sure, if windy atheist, despising 
orthodox forms as soporific pap for the 
feeble-minded; in education he is pro- 
claimed as superior to the machine-made 
American school product, contending for 
the ‘‘best’’ for his race, though at times 
rather uncertain just what that ‘‘best’’ 
is; but in art—in art—here is the holy of 
holies—he is a shining and blessed light, , 
both creator of new symbols and incom- 
parable votary bringing his own peculiar 
and inimitable and perfect offerings. This 
is the New Negro, or this is the idealistic 
personage so advertised. If he isn’t our 
good old calamity-breeding friend of 
Teutonic extraction, erstwhile and in 
more sunny days dubbed superman who, 
made uncomfortable ‘‘in the old country”’ 
by such hard-boiled practicalities as 
Dawes plans, Saar occupations, bewildered 
ministries and economic collapses, has 
emigrated to the “‘land of the pilgrim’s 
pride’’ to masquerade under a kinky crown 
and sable skin, then this starry visitant 
and paragon must be one of Grimm's 
all conquering princes bodily resuscitated. 
All this “‘newness’’ among Negroes, 
particularly in music, poetry, drama and 
other literary forms, in drawing, painting 
and sculpture, to say nothing of matters 
more mundane, dates from one or both of 
two interdependent occurrences, the so- 
called Negro migration—as a matter of 
uninspiring fact Negroes are still rather 
overwhelmingly settled in the South—or 
the World War. The New Negro seems 
to have been swaddled either during the 
northward hegira or to have arisen god- 
like out of the desolation and disillusion 
of mankind's recent holocaust. However 
that may be, the inference is that prior to 
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these occurrences only ‘“‘old’’ Negroes 
peopled the land, *‘old’’ Negroes being the 
wooly headed Uncle Toms, bland and 
obsequious, spineless and grinning, tale 
bearing and treacherous, accepting ob- 
loquy with one hand and old clothes with 
the other from their adored white patrons, 
the proverbial ‘‘good darkey’’ of regret- 
ful southern memory and/the abhorred 
“‘white folks’ nigger’’ of Aframerican 
loathing. 

An examination of the Negro’s life in 
this country, from his forced landing 
here until the coming of this ebon Mes- 
siah, refutes this; refutes it in all those 
avenues of human endeavor which the 
apostles of the New Negro declare he has 
suddenly and resplendently opened; re- 
futes it first in those divers by-plays of 
human intercourse which we may call 
the ‘‘custom of the country,’’ and in such 
more or less definite spheres of civilized 
activity as industry, politics, religion, 
education and—sanctissima!—art. 

When the Negro made his unsought 
and unwilling entry into this haven of the 
oppressed, this ‘‘land of the free,’’ the 
custom of the country was to disembark 
him with the status of slave and zealously 
to maintain him in that station. Heavy 
theological controversies raged to invest 
that status with divine sanction, while 
some of the ‘‘best blood’’ of the country 
reddened southern cotton fields to confirm 
it. The Negro remained a slave for more 
than two centuries. During these to him 
seemingly interminable years there was 
manifest with irritating frequency to 
slaveholders the same undying spirit of 
revolt against injustice, of determination 
to enjoy ‘“‘inalienable rights’’ as is now 
diligently advertised as one of the New 
Negro’s differentiating characteristics. 
Otherwise the world would never have 
heard of fugitive slave laws, the Under- 
ground Railroad, Dred Scott, Denmark 
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Vesey, John Brown. New Negroes— 
only they were cursed as ‘“‘bad niggers”’ 
then—were evidently annoyingly numer- 
ous, for there were sporadic slave uprisings 
of alarming proportions, while the auction 
block and the overseer’s lash doubtless 
aborted unknown others. 

From emancipation until this black 
deliverer descended from Sinai, American 
practice has been to surround the Negro 
with ever-tightening steel rings of galling 
proscription, with periodic individual 
atrocities like Aiken and grand scale 
murder like East St. Louis thrown in to 
heighten the tension. Yet during this 
advent period many independent Negroes 
demanded unflinchingly the right to live 
and move and have their being unmolested 
in this commonwealth. They spread 
their demands before the public while 
occupying influential governmental posts. 
They voiced their protests in great public 
assemblies and in skilfully written docu- 
ments. They formed organizations to 
secure the ends for which they fought, 
some of which exist today, while one, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, has become the 
sole powerful agency with a definite and 
realizable promise of ultimate relief of 
the Negro’s disabilities. Incidentally, it 
will require the mediation of some such 
instrumentality to unfetter the beating 
pinions of this New Negro. 

From the arrival of this dusky Parsifal 
until this very moment there has been no 
perceptible change in the American inten- 
tion to encircle the Negro with unbreak- 
able bonds of race prejudice. Here and 
there legal dents in these bonds have been 
made, as in the recent Supreme Court 
decisions affecting New Orleans segrega- 
tion, Texas secret orders and primaries, 
and the earlier Arkansas cases. But these 
legal indentations are mere tappings, 
distressingly futile, upon the custom of 
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the country, which in all essentials 
remains rigidly bent to ‘‘keep the nigger 
in his place."’ Here and there also 4 
startling and sobering blow has bee 
dealt by race riots. After the dead have 
been counted and sickeningly identified, 
the custom of the country, at least ina 
particular locality, has reelingly recovered 
some semblance of discretion, and has in 
consequence become less fanatically de. 
voted to pernicious attention to Negroes, 

But who fights these battles? The New 
Negro? At least some of those for civil 
rights were begun and successfully ter- 
minated before his heaven-sent appear- 
ance. Moreover, it has been more than 
once remarked that it is the hoodlum 
element—the street lounger, the pool- 
room habitue, expert in knife juggling and 
bullet dodging, to whom fighting is an 
exhilerating avocation—who strikes back 
so effectively when the city mob gathers 
to ‘‘teach the nigger a lesson.’’ And it 
has also been said that it is the much 
touted New Negro who, after ‘‘the tu- 
mult and the shouting dies,’’ comes in for 
surveys and conferences and interracial 
backscratching and ponderous tomes, all 
to explain how the ‘“‘criminal misunder- 
standing and great catastrophe’’ might 
have been avoided! 

Inductrially the American Negro, slave 
and emancipated, has been assigned chiefly 
the rdles of menial and unskilled laborer. 
No saving grace of the New Negro has 
as yet altered this situation. Certain 
forces quite beyond his initiation of 
control have operated to elevate slightly 
the Negro’s low economic level, but in 
the main his poor industrial status 
remains discouragingly fixed. Legislative 
curtailment of the European supply 
of mechanically perfect robots created 
a void in the labor market. Into this 
vacuum poured a stream of eager-cyed 
plantation hands from Dixie, their souls 
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aglow with visions of big wages and 
adubious equality. Yet in the North as 
elsewhere, the Negro remains generally 
confined to personal service and the rough 
tasks requiring only weak minds and 
strong backs for their perfect performance. 
Here and there may be noted a black 
foreman, a black chemist, a black drafts- 
man, a black accountant, or other highly 
trained technician as part of an important 
corporation, but the occurrence is so 
unusual as to receive undue notice and to 
be accorded quite disproportionate sig- 
nificance. The inescapable fact is that the 
control of American industry is held by 
investments of capital contributed by 
white people, a fact which, through the 
subtle operation of race prejudice, renders 
the Negro an industrial beggar, dependent 
upon whatever crumbs he may be able to 
capture in a deadly scramble with his 
preferred and more powerful white 
brother. He is the nation’s industrial 
pariah. His unenviable and dispiriting 
portion is to wait for any possible in- 
dustrial amelioration upon the whims of 
the unfavorably disposed white lords of 
creation. 

That he will wait longer than his white 
competitor is therefore evident. All the 
more so as he is totally without leverage 
himself to budge the plutocratic domi- 
nance. Moreover, proud of a stupefying 
tradition of loyalty and terrified by the 
Bolshevist bogy, he fears to align himself 
openly with the more heretical labor 
movements on the one hand, while on the 
other no manner of supplication or de- 
manding or threatening gesture avails to 
admit him into the orthodox bodies. In 
consequence such advantages as are won 
by organized labor he either misses com- 
pletely, or they come to him only as a 
result of a general improvement in the 
labor situation—more crumbs! 

To remedy his mendicancy the per- 
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sistently press-agented New Negro is 
powerless. With his brethren he too 
must take what he can get. He can 
effectively demand nothing. The only 
possible exception is the present effort to 
organize the Pullman porters, a movement 
as yet fiercely antagonized by thecapital 
involved, hardly more than experimental 
among the workers, and certainly incom- 
plete. Nevertheless, this is the one move- 
ment giving some basis in fact to the 
grandiose advertisement of the New 
Negro. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that there have always been Negroes 
who have sensed the raw unfairness 
which, solely on account of color, arbi- 
trarily assigns them inferior industrial 
prerogatives and privileges, who have 
kindled at the swollen hypocrisy of the 
brotherhoods and unions which similarly 
deny them membership. Such militant 
individuals have talked and worked to 
better these conditions, and have won 
some measure of success. But generally 
speaking, all this systematic furore gen- 
erated to stage the figure of a New Negro 
suddenly uprisen and heroic, striking the 
fetters from black labor, is empty and 
sonorous farce. 

But if the New Negro seems to be 
disappointingly ineffectual in attempted 
adjustments of social and industrial rela- 
tions between the races, it is in politics 
that he is completely voiceless. It may be 
he is too refined a being to play so coarse 
a game. The grime and sweat of Ameri- 
ca’s recurring rough and tumble electoral 
scrimmage are fatal to Olympian reful- 
gence. At any rate, Negroes seem still 
eminently capable of holding only second- 
rate political appointments, while their 
usual post-election rewards are genial 
tasks like mopping corridors, emptying 
majestic brass cuspidors, and cleansing 
toilet bowls. This is as it has latterly 
been, particularly during the paper-glori- 
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ous period ushered in by the New Negro. 
Before that time Negroes in the national 
congress and state legislatures were far 
from unusual. A few held prominent 
national political posts, while many 
minor officials testified to the efficacy of 
campaign pressure Negroes formerly 
exerted. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
some of the most enlightened legislation 
which Dixie ever took time enough off 
from her regular occupation of ‘‘keeping 
the nigger down”’ to consider was orig- 
inated by Negroes, and by Negroes only 
a few months removed from slavery. 
Time was when what certain forceful 
Negroes had to say politically was heeded, 
as mere mention of the name of Frederick 
Douglass indicates. Of course, there were 
then venal Negroes to whom cash in hand 
was infinitely more desirable than un- 
certain messengerships and obscure clerical 
berths. And so there are today. But in 
addition, there is not now in American 
politics, and has not been for years, a 
single outstanding Negro individual or 
accomplishment, not forgetting the hope- 
ful outlook in Illinois and in New York, 
Georgia's continuing muddle, and Tenn- 
essee’s recent amazing somersault in the 
Memphis municipal election. But it 
should be remarked right here that of two 
New Negroes who essayed political careers 
in the free atmosphere of a northern 
political paradise where “‘you can get 
away with murder,’’ as the saying is, it 
is reported that one suffered such de- 
vastating loss of prestige among his 
fellows and such wholesale withdrawal 
of patronage of offended whites that he 
was compelled to abandon his highly 
remunerative, highly respected and highly 
desirable berth in a Negro uplift organiza- 
tion, and was rescued from complete 
disaster only by a timely transfer to other 
parts graciously made by the aforesaid 
uplift organization, while the other was 
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totally overwhelmed by the deluge of 
opposition and has since dwelt in all but 
impenetrable and unbroken silence, lost 
alike to his black brethren and to those 
white worshippers who once hungered for 
the honeyed words of wisdom which 
dropped from his learned lips. It seems 
to be a fact that whatever political in- 
fluence the Negro may claim in the North 
is possessed by the ‘‘old’’ Negroes, the 
seasoned henchmen of typical bosses. 
And it goes without conjecture that only 
the satisfactory or ‘“‘old’’ type Negro, 
however modern and well educated, can 
for the present expect to acquire and keep 
any measure of political preferment in the 
South. There the New Negro would 
hardly think of announcing any political 
choice, to say nothing of duplicating the 
just recited experience of his defeated 
brothers lest immediately the kluckers’ 
tarpot be set a-boiling. If, then, this 
blessed redemptive force in Aframerican 
life called the New Negro is wielding any 
influence whatsoever it is certainly not 
discernible in politics. 

Similarly in the field of religion, New 
Negro thought is without discoverable 
weight. Those who like to think of 
themselves as belonging to the same 
celestial lineage as the demi-god they 
worship strut about privately in a clam- 
orous atheism, but their pose has no 
appreciable effect on the mass of Negroes, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that 
Negro religionists are too heavily and too 
immovably orthodox. In the public ut- 
terances of these self-acclaimed New 
Negroes scientific refutation of dogma or, 
what is far easier, empty scoffing at the 
religious forms so dear to the herd, is 
singularly absent. No black pulpiteer, 
no matter how liberal, no matter with 
what intellectual doubts tormented, 
would sacrifice his easy life and joyous 
camaraderie with the sisters for so un- 
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remunerative and prosaic a consideration 
as mere inner honesty. Moreover, if he 
did, the spiritually bereft would promptly 
crucify him, and not even the New Negro 
courts Golgotha. Indeed, it happens that 
a crusading young Negro, whom the New 
Negro movement proudly claims, was only 
yesterday forced to give up the headship of 
a growing sociological experiment, osten- 
sibly and officially for ‘‘administrative 
inefficiency,’’ but really because, along 
with certain unregenerate opinions about 
white supremacy and Negro sycophancy, 
he holds a coldly analytical attitude 
towards all religions and was therefore 
accused of corrupting the youth committed 
to his charge. Periodicals rampantly 
propagating the New Negro cult dare not 
jeopardize their enormous but wavering, 
ofttimes smut-bolstered circulations by 
the procedure which integrity demands. 
Where nickels are the all precluding 
desiderata such honesty is palpably inept. 
They therefore never discuss religion 
critically. In consequence of all this, if 
the ‘‘old’’ Negro, so soon to be super- 
seded, is the one who takes his religion 
in ample fundamentalist doses washed 
down with gulps of emotional suds, he is 
and has always been in the ascendant. 
Unlettered, yowling jiacks-in-boxes, in 
long coats and longer faces, still pull the 
bulk of the twelve million Aframericans 
around by spiritual leading strings, chloro- 
forming them with stuff worse than 
medieval doctrinal imbecilities. Mean- 
while devotees of the New Negro per- 
suasion confirm this tyranny by a self- 
advantaging silence. 

The New Negro propaganda would 
spread the belief that in education he is a 
force not to be ignored. It is he alone 


’ who, being himself the best result of 


American educational processes, must have 
the best for his dark-skinned fraters. 
For decades there has been much uncer- 
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tainty in the minds of Negro educators as 


to what is best for their students. Fiery 

battles have been fought over this matter. 

There have been three parties to the 

frays—those who advocateso-called higher 

education, those who champicn industrial 

or vocational training, and those who 

fail to see that the Negro should be 

paternalistically set aside for special treat- 

ment, regarding him as subject to such 

educational experiments as may be adopted 

as a national program. Among modern 

educated Negroes this confusion still pre- 
vails. But certain it is that the only 
widely recognized educational achieve- 
ment among American Negroes was ac- 
complished not by New Negroes. Tuske- 
gee Institute embodied a novel idea. Yet 
Booker Washington was assailed during 
his lifetime as conniving opportunist and 
bedeviled traitor, as sublimated Uncle 
Tom and handpicked Moses of his race— 
as exactly what the New Negro propon- 
ents call ‘‘old’’ Negro. It is only since 

the Tuskegee idea has been made respec- 
table by institutions like Antioch and 
systems like Gary that these attacks have 
ceased. No new educational movement 
among Negroes has since begun. The 
universities and colleges grind out annu- 
ally thousands of standardized bachelors, 
masters and doctors, their degrees appar- 
ently mere rubber-stamp concessions to 
the vogue of the day. The New Negro 
graduate is a mill product along with the 
rest. If he is capable of becoming a 
genuine pioneer in education, if he has 
any original didactic, if he can do other 
than lose all trace of his individuality and 
initiative as a cog in the great American 
scholastic machine, he has yet to demon- 
strate such capacity. Most assuredly he 
produces no text books, develops no new) 
ideas of school management, creates no 
new methods, evolves no great teachers, 
founds no unique institutions. 


~ 
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And now art. According to the propa- 
|} ganda, here is the New Negro’s real and 
vitalizing milieu. No sphere reflects his 
splendor like this one. He is at once 
art’s ardent worshipper and adored crea- 
tor. He is not only the playful child of 
the sun, responding spontaneously and in 
a thousand charming ways to Nature's 
swiftly changing panorama, thus in- 
stinctively artistic, but he is also custo- 
dian of a peculiar heritage of surprising 
art forms compounded somehow of Afri- 
can jungle orgies, tragic slave experi- 
ences, occidental sophistication, and 
barrel-house crudities. These remarkable 
and extravagant claims are of themselves 
provocative of skepticism or downright 
amused blasphemy on the part of the 
irreverent, while a cursory examination 
of their content drowns them in doubt. 
For example, in the pictorial arts the 
New Negro has yet to meet the challenge 
flung down years ago by Tanner. As 
regards the theatre, it is probably due to 
the entree made by Cole and Johnson, 
Williams and Walker, Kersands and Dud- 
ley, that later celebrities owe their oppor- 
tunities. With an eye towards campaign 
possibilities, however, the New Negroes 
have appropriated every recent histrionic 
_addition. Thus the names of persons of 
' recognized ability, like Gilpin and Rob- 
eson, Mills and Gee, Sissle and Blake, as 
well as those of almost every exceptionally 
nimble gyrating black comedian and 
drumstick contortionist, embellish their 
lengthening who's who. 

The case is similar in music. While 
hitherto no Negro has reached the heights 
of international renown won by Roland 
Hayes, yet preceding him by many years 
were Sissieretta Jones and Flora Batson, 
Mme. Selika and ‘“The Black Swan,’’ the 
original Fisk Singers, Burleigh and Doug- 
lass. Moreover, in spite of the excessive 
faddism which today “‘puts over’’ the 
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spirituals with such tremendous elan, it 
is not to be forgotten that these songs are 
the unique creation of the hooted ‘‘old"’ 
Negro. Incidentally, they constitute a 
further example of the New Negro cult’s 
appropriating penchant. Even blues and 
jazz are but the evolution of earlier rag- 
time, much of which was created by 
Negroes antedating the present fulsome 
era of New Negro buncombe. 

However, it is in literature that this 
golden being's glory is said to eclipse all 
previous manifestations. In fact there has 
been here, so the indefatigable New Negro 
puffers say, such a resurgence of high 
ordered output that only the phrase 
“‘Negro Renaissance’’ adequately describes 
it. Whatisthis renaissance? There have 
appeared possibly a score of novels, some 
written by Negroes, some by whites. 
These range all the way from serious, 
sympathetic but unsentimental attempts 
at portrayal of all phases of American 
Negro life to rollicking profanity and 
hilarious smut, with here and there a 
bit of poignant and pregnant expression, 
a glimpse of searing tragedy, a ray of 
irrepressible humor, with much conscious 
propaganda, a large proportion of arti- 
ficiality and labored “‘niggerisms,’’ and in 
perspective, all quite unimportant and 
ephemeral. Inspired by literary contests 
sponsored by certain magazines, some 
writing grading slightly above the medio- 
cre has been uncovered. In poetry there 
have been disclosed glistening barbs of 
beauty alongside of the same sort of ribald 
versification formerly spewed out to the 
accompaniment of a crazy piano in the 
nineteenth century combination saloon 
and bawdy house, and even now to be 
encountered with unconscious and intri- 
guing variations in any army barracks. 
Whatever worthwhile drama has been 
produced is the work of whites. 

This is the Negro Renaissance—one 
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wonders why the prefix “‘re’’ should be 
employed—the particular pride of the 
whoopets-up for the New Negro. In all 
this literary production has appeared noth- 
ing new, unless it be that'‘new’’ embraces 
certain persons hitherto obscure but now 
thrust into public notice. The emergence 
of these “‘new"’ writers has been accom- 
panied by a blast of publicity heralding 
the Negro Renaissance. The technique 
of manufacturing this renaissance seems 
to be this. First comes a sustained pump- 
ing up of enthusiastic expectancy of the 
approaching divine event, followed by 
vociferous iteration that ‘“‘here it is,” 
and then a well-timed, suitably advertised 
settling back into the conviction—'‘yes, 
sure enough, here it is’’—all smacking of 
the hocus-pocus that made Houdini fam- 
ous and demonstrating once again the 
truth of Barnum's dictum anent the un- 
diminishing crop of gulls. Meanwhile— 
and perhaps ‘“‘this is the crux of the 
matter,’ as ancient teachers of philosophy 
are still fond of remarking—all this 
whoop-la about the New Negro and his 
renaissance is not without profit to bud- 
ding scribes, precariously financed Aframe- 
rican editors, and to even popular authors 


of bizarre books as well as to. shrewd 
money-scenting publishers. 

Let it be repeated finally that ha is 
no New Negro. What the Negro is doing 
today in a cultural, economic and civic 
way he has always been doing. The 
basis of all this unceasing chatter about 
the New Negro lies in the fact that what 
he has always been doing he is now doing 
better. In other words, there are now 
more Negroes with something to say, 
more capable of saying it convincingly, 
and possessed of more media through 
which to say it. What else is to be ex- 
pected after a half-century of education 
and intelligent contact with western 
civilization? Negroes are today more ar- 
ticulate than they were ten, twenty-five 
years ago. They have in their own press 
a medium of incalculable force, while 
increasingly the columns of metropolitan 
monthlies, of erudite quarterlies are open- 
ing to them. Publishing houses solitict 
their manuscripts, prominent colleges in- 
vite them to lecture, great absorbed audi- 
ences tumultuously applaud as they sing, 
speak or act. They are being heard and 
seen and felt and understood as never 
before. But a New Negro? Hardly! 


A STOCK-TAKING CONFERENCE ON THE NEGRO 


GUY B, JOHNSON 


SOMEWAT unique conference, 

known as a Stock-Taking and 

Fact-Finding Conference on the 
American Negro, was held in Durham, 
N. C., December 7-9, 1927. To this 
conference came Negro churchmen, edu- 
cators, journalists, social workers, manu- 
facturers, business men, lawyers, doctors, 
labor leaders, and other types. The papers 
tead were excellent, almost without ex- 


ception, and the discussions were always 
interesting, sometimes exciting. 

In this conference the various currents 
and cross currents of Negro life stood 
out as they do not stand out in the ordi- 
nary meeting of some particular group or 
profession. Here were churchmen and 
educators like Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Dr. 
George E. Haynes, and Dr. C. H. Tobias 
face to face with the “‘scrap-the-church"’ 
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group represented by young men like 
Eugene Corbie. Here were leaders like 
W. E. B. DuBois administering a spank- 
ing to the Southern white man and to the 
Southern Negro for being so docile, as 
against Southern leaders who replied that 
the Negro is a realist and gets along about 
as well as can be expected. Here were 
the social workers and welfare leaders 
charging that Negro real estate and busi- 
ness and professional men are selfishly for- 
getting their obligation to their race, 
and here were these same business and 
professional men ready to defend them- 
selves and declare their unselfish devotion 
to the racial interests. 

It was interesting to observe the broad 
scope of the term ‘‘fact.’’ Each speaker 
was instructed to confine his remarks 
“Gz) to actual facts, (2) constructive 
suggestions, (3) conciseness of statement.”’ 
The conference had not gone far before it 
was seen that a fact was not something to 
be strictly defined. There was as much 
expression of attitude and opinion as 
there was of fact. But as one man as- 
tutely remarked when someone objected 
to a speaker's rather violent remarks on 
the ground that he was not sticking to 
facts, ‘‘What the gentleman thinks may 
not be a fact, but it is a fact that he thinks 
it, and I want to hear him. An opinion 
is sometimes a fact.’ And the value of 
the conference was indeed more in the 
opportunity for an interchange of opin- 
ions than in any factual data that it 
assembled. 

The contrast between realism and ideal- 
ism stood out on more than one occasion. 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of How- 
ard University and a liberal-minded religi- 
ous leader, was one of the speakers who 
set forth the state of affairs in Negro 
religious life. Two or three of the 
youngerradical group pounced upon Dr. 
Johnson, the Negro church, and the Chris- 
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tian religion. They thought that Chris- 
tianity, being of non-Negro descent, 
should mean nothing to the Negro; that 
the Negro should throw off the yoke of 
Christianity; that he should look to Africa 
for his gods—or perhaps get along without 
any gods. The church is a tyrant, a 
leech, a shackle on the Negro mind. In 
replying, Johnson conceded the ills of 
the Negro church, but showed that it was 
necessary to begin any program for im- 
provement by recognizing that four or 
five million Negroes are in the church 
and believe in it. This fight raged back 
and forth for more than an hour, and of 
course the outcome was a draw, because 
the debaters were not speaking the same 
language. 

This same contrast appeared in the ad- 
dress of Mr. DuBois on the political situa- 
tion as set over against the attitude of the 
average Southern Negro. It is the old 
question of the Booker T. Washington 


versus the militant type of leadership. 
DuBois said that the Negro in the South 
lets himself be disfranchised. He should 
have fought for his rights and maintained 
them instead of letting the whites elimi- 
nate him from politics after the Recon- 
struction, and he should be more militant 


now to secure his rights. If he obtains 
political equality, he will soon have all 
the other things he wants. He must not 
be satisfied with his present political 
status. He has been put to sleep by the 
type of education represented by Hampton 
and Tuskegee. That wasthe ‘‘ought’’ and 
the ‘‘should’’ as seen by the outstanding 
Negro leader of today. The Southern 
Negro may do lip-service to the DuBoisian 
philosophy, but down in his heart he 
realizes that the things which DuBois 
wants all rest upon the achievement of 
the things which Booker T. Washing- 
ton wanted. As long as the Negro has to 
say to the white man, ‘‘Give us this day 
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our daily bread,’’ he will be the docile 
creature that DuBois condemns so heart- 
ily. He must first have his bread and 
butter—he is of necessity a realist. 

These remarks by no means indicate the 
scope and trend of the whole conference. 


They are merely the random thoughts of 


one interested observer. The following 
subjects were treated during the confer- 
ence: religious beliefs and activities; work 
and wages; retail business, commerce and 
manufacturing; savings, credit and in- 
surance; the political situation; crime and 
social welfare; elementary, high school 
and college education; health and home 


life; the press; Negro youth and present- 
day leadership. Every major aspect of 
Negro life was discussed from several 
angles, except perhaps the question of the 
Negro in agriculture, of which only the 
merest mention was made. 

All in all, this conference was success- 
ful in stimulating thought upon the prog- 
ress and status of the Negro. It is to 
be hoped that the experiment will be re- 
peated every year or two. Dr. James E. 
Shepard, presiding officer of the confer- 
ence, is preparing to publish the proceed- 
ings soon. 


A NOTABLE STUDY OF NEGRO FOLK-MUSIC 


HAT Professor Carl Seashore, 
\ \) dean and pioneer in the field of 

measuring musical abilities, has 
considered an epoch-making study is a 
volume by Dr. Milton Metfessel, which is 
to appear shortly in the University of 
North Carolina Social Study Series under 
the general title of Phonophotography in 
Folk Music. The volume will also have 
an introduction by Professor Seashore, 
showing something of the develop- 
ment of the background of this study. 
The study is a joint effort between the 
University of Iowa and the University of 
North Carolina Institute for Research in 
Social Science. Dr. Metfessel found with 
readings and rereadings that there were 
more than a quarter of a million separate 
sound waves to be marked off, read, 


checked, graphed, and tones located. 
‘All the way through, it has been revi- 
sion, revision . . . . each new advance 
meant a change throughout all the work 
. with hundreds of graphs. 
Further Dr. Metfessel con- 
tinues: “Every day I read new meanings 
into them. I unearthed so many new 
things that I had to devise terms to fit 


them. These terms pulled me farther back, — 


and I began to ask questions about the 
fundamental concepts. They did not fit 
the new findings. I spent a month de- 
vising an experiment, for example, in 
order to study intervals. Then I un- 
earthed a new psychophysical law, paral- 
leling in audition the law of color mix- 
ture in vision."’ 
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A SURVEY OF VIRGINIA STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENTS 


A. E. BUCK 


1 ARLY in 1926, the general assembly 

of Virginia authorized Governor 

Byrd, at his request, to have a sur- 

vey made of the state and county govern- 

ments. The purpose of this survey was 

to furnish a factual basis for promoting 

the adoption of a plan of reorganization 

and consolidation, which the governor 
had roughly in mind at that time. 

It was Governor Byrd's idea that the 
services of an organization from outside 
the state should be secured to make the 
survey. After canvassing the agencies 
engaged in making such governmental 
studies, he selected the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. The Bureau's 
staff began work on the survey in May, 
1926, and finished in January, 1927, at 
which time two reports, one on the state 
administration and one on the county 
governments, were completed. The ac- 
tual field work, however, was concluded 
before the end of November. 

In conducting any governmental survey, 
the Bureau has found it both advisable 
and necessary to place one person in charge 
of the work. This individual is selected 
from the staff that actually takes part in 
the survey. He is made responsible for 
planning the broad outlines of the study, 
for the general direction of the field work, 
and for the editing and arrangement of 


the report. The Bureau, as you probably 
know, has long advocated individual te- 
sponsibility in the conduct of public ad- 
ministration, as opposed to boards or con- 
missions. This method merely applies 
the same idea to survey work; in other 
words, the Bureau takes its own medicine. 
In making the Virginia survey, the task of 
general supervision fell on me. 

Under the terms of our agreement with 
Governor Byrd, the scope of the survey 
was definitely marked out. It included 
the administrative departments, boards 
and institutions of the state government, 
and the entire organization of the county 
governments, the city governments being 
excluded from the study. Therefore, in 
planning the survey, the work naturally 
fell into two divisions, namely, state and 
county. A preliminary examination of 
the laws and the existing organization was 
made to determine the major functions in 
both the state administration and the 
county governments. On the basis of 
these functions, the work assignments 
were made to the different investigators 
taking part in the survey. These assign- 
ments were not clear cut in every instance; 
there was some overlapping between 
certain functions which could not be 
avoided. This, however, was readily 
handled by conferences between the in- 
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vestigators concerned. I will later discuss 
these conferences. 

For purposes of the field survey, the 
ninety-five state administrative depart- 
ments, boards, commissions, and agencies 
were grouped under eleven heads, repre- 
senting what were deemed to be the major 
administrative functions of the govern- 
ment. These were as follows: the execu- 
tive office, finance, agriculture, indus- 
trial relations, corporation regulation, 
highways, conservation and development, 
public health, public welfare, education, 
and legal services. Each of these func- 
tions, with one exception, was assigned to 
an investigator for study. This excep- 
tion was in the case of finance, which was 
divided into the following subgroups: 
organization, personnel supervision, ac- 
counting and reporting, indebtedness, and 
taxation. These subfunctions were in 


this instance made the basis of staff assign- 


ments. About the same procedure was 
followed in lining up the major functions 
of the county governments for field study. 
The number of these, however, was not so 
great as in the case of the state adminis- 
tration. 

The investigators first went to the state 
capitol, and the survey work was begun 
there by the examination of such central 
records and data as were available. As 
the study progressed, the state agencies 
and institutions in different parts of the 
state were reached. In so far as practic- 
able, each investigator was required to 
combine the survey of the county govern- 
ments with that of the state agencies out- 
side the capitol. For example, the inves- 
tigator who studied the state hospitals, 
which by the way are pretty well scattered 
over the entire state, also made a survey of 
the county welfare administration as he 
went from one hospital to another. This 
arrangement saved both time and traveling 
expense. 
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We did not make a field survey of all 
the one hundred counties in Virginia. 
That would have been a very prolonged, 
costly and monotonous task, had we at- 
tempted it. Furthermore, we were of 
the opinion, since we were only making a 
general survey of the county governments, 
that such a task would not be justified by 
the value of the detailed information 
which we might thus obtain. By agree- 
ment with Governor Byrd and his advisors, 
twelve counties, representing the varying 
conditions to be found among all the 
counties of the state, were selected for 
detailed field study. These counties were 
Albemarle, Augusta, Chesterfield, Fairfax, 
Gloucester, James City, Montgomery, Nor- 
folk, Pittsylvania, Rockingham, Smyth, 
and Warren. On some phases of the local 
study, the survey extended to other coun- 
ties, but in the main it was confined to 
these twelve. These counties were not 
chosen merely by lot. Their choice was 
made largely on the basis of a preliminary 
statistical study which took into account 
a number of factors relative to all the 
counties in the state. Conferences were 
also held with informed persons from 
different parts of the state. Hence, we 
believe our ‘‘sampling’’ was adequate 
for test purposes. 

This brings me to the actual procedure 
which was followed in making the field 
survey. Upon starting the work, each 
investigator made an analysis of the con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions re- 
lating to the function, or functions, as- 
signed to him. This analysis enabled 
him to know at the outset the legal re- 
quirements and limitations under which 
the governmental work was being con- 
ducted. Furthermore, it indicated where 
overlapping of work and duplication of 
effort were likely to occur as between 
agencies carrying on similar or related 
activities. 
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Having digested the legal provisions, 
each investigator was then ready to pro- 
ceed to the survey of the actual organiza- 
tion and workings of the governmental 
agencies within his assignment. The 
technique of making this survey varied 
somewhat, depending upon the individual 
investigator and the type of the agencies 
studied. However, for the general operat- 
ing units of the government, it was con- 
ducted in substantially the following man- 
ner. The investigator first went to the 
official or board having the administra- 
tive direction of the governmental agency 
which he proposed to survey and discussed 
with this official or board the actual or- 
ganization of the agency, the scope of its 
work, its major activities, its budgetary 
requirements, its staff or personnel, and 
its relation to other agencies doing similar 
work. With this general picture in mind, 
the investigator then made a detailed 
examination of the various divisions or 
phases of the work. 

In this examination a number of things 
received consideration on the part of the 
investigator. The more important of 
these may be stated in the form of 
questions, as follows: What was the object 
or purpose of the agency, from a practical 
as well as a legal standpoint? Had the 
agency kept pace with the growing de- 
mands of the work which it was perform- 
ing? Had the importance and value of 
the work so diminished since the agency 
was created that it was no longer neces- 
sary? Was the type of organization suited 
to the accomplishment of the work? 
Was it disjointed and in need of reorganiza- 
tion? How did it fit into the general 
departmental or functional arrangement of 
the government? Should it be combined 
with other related units to form a part of 
a major department of the administration? 
Were the methods used in every instance 
thoroughly modern? Were labor-saving 
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devices employed, as they should be, in 
keeping records and files? Was the per- 
sonnel adequate to carry on the work of 
the agency? Were there evidences of over- 
staffing? Was the salary scale adequate 
and how did it compare with that for 
similar work in other agencies? Did the 
employees seem to have the proper train- 
ing and experience for their work? Were 
duties properly assigned to employees and 
performance satisfactory? How were sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment purchased 
for the use of the agency? Were stores 
maintained and what control was there 
over these? What evidences, if any, were 
there of laxness in administration, waste 
in the use of funds, or carelessness in the 
keeping of records? To what extent did 
the agency seem to be meeting the exist- 
ing requirements? Wasit prepared to cope 
with the demands of the immediate future? 
Did the executive head of the agency have 
any program, financial or otherwise, for 
current and future work? 

I have merely stated some of a multitude 
of questions which might arise in the ex- 
amination of a large and complex govern- 
mental unit. But these, I think, are 
sufficient to illustrate the general nature 
of the investigation. It was in short a 
search after facts—facts developed from 
various angles. Upon these facts, after 
pondering over them, the investigator 
based his conclusions and made his recom- 
mendations. 

I must not give you the impression that 
each investigator worked by himself, in- 
dependently of the others; for this was 
not true. As the survey progressed, 
staff conferences were frequently held. 
Sometimes two or three men would get 
together at lunch, or in the hotel at night, 
and talk over certain phases of their work. 
Such conferences were found to be very 
helpful in smoothing out differences of 
opinion between the investigators, in 
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dearing up the fringes between functions, 
in obtaining a view of each function in its 
relation to the whole administration, and, 
Jast but not least, in harmonizing the 
proposed recommendations. In the end, 
these conferences greatly assisted in work- 
ing out an integrated organization for the 
entire administration, both in the state 
and the county government. I may add 
that these conferences have developed 
more or less as a feature of our permanent 
staff organization, the members of which 
work together as a team on each survey. 
To this team work we attribute no small 
part of our success, if I may so regard it. 

There is another thing I must tell you in 
this connection. We deemed it highly 
advisable that Governor Byrd and his 
advisors should know about our findings 
and understand the reasons for our recom- 
mendations. We, therefore, had several 
conferences with them during the latter 
part of the field survey and before the 
writing of the final reports was undertaken. 
We got many helpful suggestions from 
these conferences. We were also able in 
this way to explain to the governor and 
his associates our point of view while 
the survey was in progress. 

When the field survey was completed, we 
turned to the preparation of the written 
reports. As I have already indicated, one 
of these reports was on the state adminis- 
tration and the other on the county govern- 
ment. Each report was made as concise 
as possible; only the salient facts which 
served as a basis for the recommendations 
were given. The state report consisted of 
16 chapters, or 156 printed pages. The 
county report was shorter. The arrange- 
ment of the chapters in each report fol- 
lowed the functional groupings which 
I have already mentioned in connection 
with staff assignments. Each investigator 
Prepared a complete report on the function 
studied by him. In most cases, this indi- 
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vidual report, with a certain amount of 
editing, became a chapter in the final 
report. Each of the final reports con- 
tained an introductory chapter, which 
discussed the present cost of government in 
Virginia, the general economic conditions, 
the existing governmental organization 
and management, the proposed plan of 
reorganization, and the resulting reduc- 
tion in the operating cost of the govern- 
ment. This chapter was accompanied by 
charts presenting in graphic form the ex- 
isting organization and the proposed or- 
ganization. In the case of the county 
report, we presented by separate charts 
the existing organization of six counties 
and two alternative plans for the reorgani- 
zation of county government. Following 
this introductory chapter, the state re- 
port contained chapters on the executive 
office, financial administration, person- 
nel supervision, accounting and financial 
reporting, the state debt and its retire- 
ment, tax administration, agriculture, in- 
dustrial relations, corporation regulation, 
highways, conservation and development, 
public health, public welfare, education, 
and legal services. The county report 
discussed in separate chapters the financial 
officers and functions, accounting and 
auditing, the recording functions of the 
clerk, the fee system, county indebtedness, 
local tax administration, administration of 
justice, local health work, public welfare, 
county highway administration, public 
schools and educational costs, and the 
economic and social aspects of county 
government. These chapter headings, 
which I have mentioned, give you a very 
good idea of the scope of each report. 
Since the proof of the pudding is said to 
be in the eating, I may add by way of con- 
clusion that certain definite action has 
been taken in Virginia as a result of our 
survey, especially with reference to the 
state government. Our report dealing 
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with the state administration was turned 
over to a citizens’ committee, selected by 
Governor Byrd, of which Mr. William T. 
Reed was chairman. This committee 
studied the report for about a month, mak- 
ing a set of recommendations based upon 
it to the governor. Governor Byrd then 
called a special session of the legislature 
which met in March of last year. He 
submitted to this session our report in 
printed form, the recommendations of the 
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citizens’ committee, a bill providing for the 
reorganization of the state administration, 
and a report on proposed constitutional 
amendments prepared by a commission 
of which Judge Prentis was chairman. 
The legislature passed the reorganization 
bill and adopted the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. Further action will 
be taken on both the state and county 
programs at the regular session of the legis- 
lature, which met in January of this year. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES AND ELECTION RESULTS 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 


HE publicity which huge campaign 

expenditures have received in re- 

cent years has raised the question 
as to whether such expenditures are not 
normal under present conditions, and an 
essential factor in the success of any can- 
didate or party. The vast numbers to be 
reached and the high cost of advertising 
and other means of communication lend 
some weight to this view. The tendency 
of the voter to neglect his duty unless pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon him is gener- 
ally recognized. To supply this pressure 
and to provide education on the issues, 
political campaigns are conducted. Al- 
though there is perhaps in most communi- 
ties a small minority which exercises an 
independent judgment in voting, the great 
bulk of the eligible voters are frankly 
bored at the idea of going to the polls to 
vote on Candidates and issues about which, 
in the very nature of the case, they can 
know little or nothing. Yet it is on the 
leavening of this inert mass that the out- 
come of present day elections depends. 
The extent to which a party can haul 
these indifferent voters to the polls is de- 
termined chiefly by the size of the cam- 
paign fund. The victory, therefore, it 


would appear from the deductive stand- 
point, should almost invariably go to the 
party with the largest war chest. 

While an inadequate campaign fund is 
frequently alleged by losing candidates 
and parties to be the explanation of their 
discomfiture, the suggestion that it is 
generally true is resented as false by the 
gteat body of faithful devotees of the 
stereotype democracy. Dislike of the idea 
is perhaps the main reason for its repudia- 
tion. Furthermore, there are striking in- 
stances where candidates with the lesser 
campaign funds, as far as known, won 
the election. That such cases exist, no 
one would, of course, deny. But such 
individual cases do not necessarily disprove 
the possibly close correlation in the vast 
majority of cases between campaign ex- 
penditures and success in the election. 
The fact that political parties do raise and 
spend huge sums indicates that in the opin- 
ion of those best qualified to judge, cam- 
paign funds are a highly essential condition 
of success. But inductive proof, showing 
exactly to what degree campaign expendi- 
tures are correlated with success in elec- 
tions, has up to the present been wanting. 
Empirical observations and conclusions 
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based on scattered cases are the most that 
has been attempted. A systematic statis- 
tical study of a fairly large number of cases 
to test the validity of the deductive con- 
clusions set forth above is therefore here 
attempted. 

The chief reason for the neglect of in- 
ductive study aiming to show just what is 
the relationship between campaign ex- 
penditures and success in elections is, of 
course, the difficulty or impossibility of 
securing reliable figures as to expenditures 
of different parties and candidates in dif- 
ferent elections. While the laws of all 
but four states require the filing of state- 
ments of campaign expenditures, and 
while these statements are supposed to be 
for the information of the public, investi- 
gation reveals that such figures are avail- 
able in only very few cases. The reasons 
for the difficulty or impossibility of secur- 
ing these figures are numerous, but they 
can be summarized under three main heads: 
(1) The statements have not been filed, 
as required by law. In such cases, under 
most of the laws, nothing is done by the 
officials. (2) The statements have been 
filed but have been destroyed by the 
officials. Only a few laws provide for 
the permanent filing of the statements. 
In many cases where the laws do require 
permanent filing, the records have never- 
theless been destroyed.! This is perhaps 
itself the best evidence of the character of 
these records. (3) In some cases where 
the records do exist, officials refuse access 
to these statements, with the pompous 
conceit and self-importance of small cali- 
ber men in high official positions. (4) 
Finally, in many cases where the records 
ate available, they are in such form, or 


? Pollock, James K., Jr., ‘Party Campaign Funds,”’ 
p. 256. This is the first comprehensive inquiry into 
the subject of campaign funds, and the facts in this 
paper regarding laws on the subject are drawn from 
this source. 
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lack of form,.as to render them useless. 
This is no surprise to anyone who has had 
occasion to do research involving the use 
of public records. There is no better 
evidence of the total incompetency of most 
elective officials than their scandalous 
methods of accounting and bookkeeping. 

In addition to the difficulty in securing 
the figures which have been filed, there is 
the further fact of their unreliability. 
To what extent they are reliable is largely 
a matter of opinion.? But all opinions 
agree that they are far from true state- 
ments of actual expenditures. The inac- 
curacies are due to intentional falsifica- 
tion or inadequate recording, or both. 
The data submitted below, therefore, do 
not pretend to represent accurate state- 
ments of the true and full expenditures. 
On the contrary, it is fully recognized that 
these figures are in all probability highly 
inaccurate. It is assumed, however, that 
whatever proportion of the actual total 
the available figures do represent, they 
would tend, on the whole, to be true or 
false to the same degree for each of the 
two major parties here considered. This 
assumption is based on the consideration 
that the causes of falsification and inaccura- 
cies would appear to be, on the whole, 
equally operative in both parties. Unless 
it can be shown, therefore, that different 
ethical standards, differences in clerical 
efficiency, or significant differences in 
campaign practices, exist in the two party 
organizations, the figures may be accepted 
as probably representing, on the whole, 
a reliable index of the relative expenditures 


2 ‘It is said that the average sworn statement of 
receipts and disbursements is only about 20 per cent 
correct—in other words,—that it is four-fifths per- 
jury.’ Pollock, Joc. c#t., p. 241. 

“Fully half of it [the money] is hidden." Frank 
R. Kent, ‘The Great Game of Politics,"* pp. 116-117. 
Pollock characterizes this estimate as too large a 
figure. (Loc. cit. p. 241.) 
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of the two parties. If this is true, the 
figures are as valuable for the present pur- 
pose as the complete and accurate figures 
would be. 

Proceeding on this hypothesis, the 
writer has collected some of the most 
complete and authentic figures available 
on campaign expenditures, and compared 
with them the concomitant fluctuations in 
the votes cast for the leading candidate of 
each majorparty. In addition, some cases 
of initiative and referendum measures 
have been considered in the same way. 
The results are set forth below. Space 
forbids the exhibit of the figures in full, 
but they may be verified from the citations 
in each case. Only the conclusions are 
here set forth. 

The most comprehensive attempt to 
tabulate election expenditures which has 
come to the writer's attention was made 
by a Washington statistician for the Wall 
Street Journal in 1924. This study under- 
took to list expenditures on behalf of all 
candidates for the presidency beginning 
with the election of 1860 and ending with 
the election of 1924. No details are given 
as to how these figures were compiled, and 
it would seem that many of them represent 
little more than a crude estimate. Little 
significance, therefore, can be attached to 
these figures. Such as they are, however, 
they are of interest because a comparison 
of the popular vote received by each can- 
didate with the expenditures on his behalf, 
show that, with only two exceptions in 
sixty-four years, the candidate for presi- 
dent on whose behalf the most money was 
spent invariably received the largest popu- 
lar vote. The exceptions are Tilden in 
1876 and Wilson in 1916. When the elec- 
toral vote alone is considered, the only 
exception is the case of Wilson in 1916. 
The striking correlation in this case first 


* World Almanac, 1925, p. 125. 
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of interest and importance to pursue the 
suggested to the writer that it would be 
matter on a more intensive basis with more 
reliable figures. 

Since the difficulty of securing a true 
total figure for expenditures in national 
elections is very great on account of the 
large number of agencies and organiza- 
tions, national, state, and local which are 
involved, a more reliable approach can 
be made through the study of state and 
county elections. In the figures of state 
elections, again, there are large possibili- 
ties of error because expenditures may be 
made by both state, district, and county 
committees. For three states, Ohio, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon, the combined expen- 
ditures of state and county committees are 
available for the years 1920 and 1922. 
Out of these six cases, we find that in five 
cases the party with the largest campaign 
fund was successful in the election. The 
exception is the Oregon election of 1922. 
Unfortunately there are no available fig- 
ures for a larger number of states or for a 
longer period. A fairly complete list of 
expenditures by state committees for most 
of the states in 1920 and 1922 has been 
compiled by Pollock from official figures 
filed by various states and from figures 
filed with the Kenyon Committee. But 
since they do not include the expenditures 
of county committees, they are of doubt- 
ful value for the present purpose and no 
use has been made of them. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory for the 
present purpose are the figures of expendi- 
tures by county committees. For the 
State of New York these have been secured 
for the years 1922, 1924, and 1926. Since 
these figures include the expenditures of 
all state and county funds spent in each 
county, they represent perhaps the nearest 
approach to a true and complete account 
of campaign expenditures in a given ter- 
ritory at a given election. The further 
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fact that these figures are available for 
thirty-seven of the sixty-two counties in 
New York for 1922, for forty-eight coun- 
ties in 1924, and for fifty-seven counties in 
1926, makes this by far the most reliable 
series of figures on which to test the rela- 
tionship between campaign expenditures 
and election results. In addition, there 
are a few initiative and referendum meas- 
ures for which reliable figures of expendi- 
tures by each faction are available. The 
results of comparing the expenditures of a 
party or a faction with the outcome of the 
election are exhibited in the following 
table:4 














NUMBER OF 
CASES IN 
ong WHICH PARTY 
waren | OR FACTION 
FIGURES = 
SMALLER 
Acar. | CAMPAIGN 
nei 
RIED THE 
ELECTION 
New York Counties, 1922........ 37 5 
New York Counties, 1924........ 48 
New York Counties, 1926........ 57 4 
Other State Elections, 1922 
(Ohio, Nevada and Oregon)....} 6 I 
Initiative and Referendum Meas- 
EPL EE TEE bee Re. 8 ° 
Dab hee sendy codbosasavad 156 II 














‘ The figures for New York were secured from the 
Secretary of State. An attempt was made to secure 
similar figures for nine other states and ten cities, 
but without success. The available figures for Ohio 
includes less than one-third of all the counties in the 
state and hence were deemed too incomplete for 
inclusion in this study. The figures for the six state 
elections are for Ohio, Nevada, and Oregon in the 
elections of 1920 and 1922, and represent the ex- 
penditures of state and county committees combined 
(Pollock, op. cit., pp. 38, 46-50). Of the initiative 
and referendum measures, one is the education bill in 
Oregon, 1922. The remaining seven are taken from 
the California election of 1922. (Report of Senate 
Committee Appointed to Investigate Expenditures 
For and Against Measures on the Ballot in the Elec- 
tion of 1922.) 


It will be seen that out of one hundred 
and fifty-six cases selected from different 
states, from different parts of the country 
and from different elections, the party or 
faction expending the most money, with 
eleven exceptions, always polled the larg- 
est vote. That is, these figures indicate 
that in fourteen cases out of fifteen, campaign 
expenditures, as reported, constitute an abso- 
lutely reliable index of the outcome of the 
election. The fact that none of the states 
from which these figures are drawn can be 
regarded as traditionally solid for either 
party adds further to the significance of 
these data. 

In view of the limited number of cases 
here considered, it is not contended, of 
course, that the ratio mentioned above isin 
any way final for the country as a whole. 
But for the areas and elections represented, 
the available figures corroborate in a 
striking manner the deductive conclusions 
set forth in the first part of this paper. 
Taken together, these data constitute a 
strong confirmation of the hypothesis 
that, under prevailing social conditions and 
political practices in the United States, 
success or failure in elections must be 
determined almost entirely by the financial 
backing of the candidate. It has not 
been shown that it is émpossible for a candi- 
date to be elected against an opponent with 
larger financial support. But the figures 
do show that when a large number of 
instances are considered, the chances are 
overwhelmingly against the candidate 
and the party with the smaller campaign 
fund. 

It is beyond the purpose of the present 
paper to enter into a discussion of the 
social problems that present themselves 
as a result of the above conclusions. A 
few of the more obvious implications for 
social and political science, both in theory 
and practice, may, however, be stated. 

If it can be demonstrated conclusively 


oe 
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that a very high correlation exists between 
campaign expenditures and success in 
elections, this fact, in view of the known 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth, 
would lend much weight to the arguments 
of those who have already lost faith in 
our political system and who, as a result, 
advocate direct action. The suggestion 
has been facetiously made that under the 
circumstances, the sale of public office 
at auction to the highest bidder would 
be a more direct and efficient method of 
accomplishing the same end. If present 
tendencies continue, they will inevitably 
result in bringing the theory and practice 
of democracy into increasing disrepute. 

In protest against these conclusions the 
argument has been advanced that while 
the high correlation of campaign ex- 
penditures with election results can be 
demonstrated, the causal relation assumed 
above does not follow. That is to say, 
that the reason for a large Republican 
campaign fund in a particular county is 
that the county is already heavily Republi- 
can through enlightened self-interest, and 
that, as a result, it was possible to raise a 
large campaign fund in this county. This 
ingenuous argument rests on three assump- 
tions: (1) That the great masses belong 
to any party for reasons of enlightened self- 
interest or other rational motives; (2) 
that the bulk of campaign funds are 
raised through the subscriptions of the 
masses, and (3) that they are expended 
where raised. There being no quantita- 
tive data on the question as to what causes 
a person to “‘belong’’ to one party rather 
than another, the validity of this assump- 
tion must be left to the empirical observa- 
tions of common experience. As to the 
sources of campaign funds, while it is 
true that some 300,000 persons contributed 
to the campaign funds of both of the 
major patties in the last two presidential 


campaigns,° this is still only about one 
per cent of the total who voted andonly 
about one-half of one per cent of the eligi- 
ble voters. The signicance of the fact 
that a great number of persons subscribe 
is still further vitiated when one considers 
that the great bulk of the campaign funds 
is made up of a few large contributions. 
Thus in 1916 the Republican National 
Committee received $369,072.32 in sums 
of less than $100, while it received 
$2,076, 348.87 in sums of $25,000 or more. ® 
As for the assumption that campaign 
funds are always expended where raised, 
if this were true one would expect the 
largest campaign funds to be raised and 
expended in areas already ‘“‘solid’’ for a 
certain party. There is little reason to 
believe this to be true. But it is unneces- 
sary to argue the point as to which is 
cause and which is effect in the correla- 
tion between campaign expenditures and 
election results. The significant fact is 
that campaign expenditures and votes vary 
directly with each other. 

The implications of the data set forth 
in this paper have lately been strikingly 
reinforced by the investigations into elec- 
tion scandals which have attracted inter- 
national attention. If the conclusions 
here drawn are valid, and if the cases of 
the present conditions are more or less 
inherent in the existing form of social 
organization, it would appear that the 
remedy must be sought in more fundamen- 
tal measures than laws regulating cam- 
paign expenditures, or in threats and 
punishments of supposedly corrupt politi- 
cians. Their corruptness is merely the 
product of an inadequate political system 
which has failed to keep pace with the 
course of events. 


5 Pollock, op. cit., p. 262. 
6 Pollock, op. cét., p. 137. 
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The remedy lies in a more or less funda- 
mental social reorganization. The fact 
that a system of government suitable to 
the New England rural township in all 
its simplicity, homogeneity, and lack of 
specialization, is not very well suited to 
modern conditions is a fact which will 
sooner or later have to be faced. When 
that fact is realized, an organization will 
be effected which will recognize the psy- 
chological basis of all community life. 
This recognition will result in a functional 


instead of a formal and territorial organi- 
zation of political units. With these 
changes will come the simplification of 
the task of the voter, and a resulting in- 
crease of interest on his part. An increas- 
ing reliance on experts, selected on the 
basis of qualifications, in the management 
of public affairs, will relieve the masses 
from the duty of passing on matters 
in which they must, in the very nature 
of the case, be incapable of intelligent 
judgment. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES OF POST-WAR FRANCE 


The Columbia University Press will publish in 
English, in the near future, eight volumes em- 
bodying results of an important codperative in- 
vestigation into certain economic and social 
developments of France and the French people dur- 
ing the last decade. The investigation has been 
made in France by a group of American scholars, 
with the help of a considerable number of research- 
assistants, both American and French, and with 
the valuable aid of numerous French officials. 
It has been conducted under the general auspices 
of the Columbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences and under the special direc- 
tion of a committee consisting of Professors 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, (Chairman), Robert M. 
Haig, Wesley C. Mitchell, William F. Ogburn, 
and Lindsay Rogers. 

The central purpose of the investigation has 
been the gathering of reliable information about 
the manner in which, and the extent to which, 
inflation had arisen in French public finance, and 
been reflected in French banks and private finance, 
and had effect on the several social classes and 
cultural groups which constitute the French 
nation, and likewise how it has been at least par- 
tially offset by the expansion of French industry 
and the activity of French labor, and seriously 
complicated by French politics, French foreign 
and colonial events, and French national psy- 
chology. 

However, in the actual conduct of the investi- 
gation, sufficient significant information has been 
gathered to warrant the publication of volumes 
which do not treat directly of inflation but which 
pom comprehensive and up-to-date surveys of 

rench industry, French labor, French govern- 
ment, French foreign and colonial policies, and 
French training for national citizenship. 

Every effort has been made to ensure the re- 
liability of all the information gathered and to 
render its presentation objective and scientific. 
The study as a whole should be of immediate 
value to economists and of future value to his- 


torians, and particular volumes should appeal to 
a wide range of readers. Altogether the work 
should serve to make better known and appreciated 
the grave economic and social problems which 
confront a great contemporary country such as 
France and the efforts put forth by the French 
people to solve them. 

The eight volumes are edited by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and will be published not only by the 
Columbia University Press in English but He in 
French and in German by publishers respectively 
in Paris and in Berlin. The volumes are as 
follows: : 

I. The Public Finances of Post-War France, by 
Robert M. Haig, Professor, School of Business, 
Columbia University; 

Il. The Process of Inflation in France, 1914-1927, 
by James Harvey Rogers, Professor of Economics 
in the University of Missouri; 

Ill. The Development of French Industry, 1918- 
1927, by William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago, and William 
Jaifé, Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council; 

IV. The French Labor Movement since the War, 
by David J. Saposs, Professor of Trade Unionism 
in the Brookwood Labor College, and A. D. 
Meurig Evans, Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council; 

V. French Government and its Functioning since 
the War, by Lindsay Rogers, Professor of Public 
Law in Columbia University; 

VI. French Foreign and Colonial Policies since 
the War, by Parker Thomas Moon, Professor of 
International Relations in Columbia University; 

VII. Public Opinion and National Psychology in 
Contemporary France, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Professor of History in Columbia University; 

VIII. Effects of Inflation on Social Classes and 
Cultural Groups in Contemporary France, a volume of 
essays by various members of the staff. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION GROWTH 


P. K. WHELPTON 


OW has industrial development af- 
H fected population growth in the 
United States? Quite commonly 
it is believed to have had a very stimulat- 
ing influence. Many facts are quoted to 
bear this out. In the first place, nearly 
half of the persons gainfully employed in 
1920 were engaged in manufacturing, 
trade and transportation, and mining.! 
From this it is inferred that without 
these occupations millions of people would 
lack means of support, and the nation’s 
population would be correspondingly less. 
Similarly, every census since 1790 shows 
that the population of cities of 8,000 or 
over has increased at a more rapid rate 
than that of smaller towns and the coun- 
try.* Industrial development has built 
up these cities for the most part; hence it 
is assumed to have raised the rate of popu- 
lation growth. The fact that millions of 
immigrants have come to this country to 
work in city industries in recent years is 
cited as additional proof of the point. 
This belief in the importance of industri- 
alization in building up population is 
also substantiated by the effect of one 
type of its products, namely, improved 
farm machinery. The grain drill and 


? 14th Census, Vol. IV, p. 34. 
® rth Census, Vol. I, p. 43. 
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binder, threshing machine, and other mod- 
ern implements enable a farm family to 
produce much more food than needed to 
meet its own requirements. The large 
surplus thus available from the country 
can supply an urban population corre- 
spondingly numerous. According to this 
theory, if it had not been for industrial 
development, there would have been 
little improvement in farm machinery, 
only a small surplus produced above farm 
needs, and a greatly diminished popula- 
tion because of the curtailment of urban 
growth. 

Such views on the effect of industriali- 
zation on population growth have been 
held not only by friends of modern condi- 
tions but by critics as well. Among the 
latter are those who deplore the extent to 
which industrialization and urbanization 
have gone but who admit that one price 
of any less development would be a pop- 
ulation smaller by many millions than the 
actual population of today.* 

If power machinery, railroads, in short 
all implements and products of modern 
industry, were to disappear over night, 
and if the technical knowledge accumu- 
lated during the last century were to be 
wiped from men’s minds at the same time, 


5 Bookwalter, J. W., Rural vs. Urban, p. 203. 
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population would be vitally affected. 
Much individual suffering would ensue 
and a decline in numbers would un- 
doubtedly set in. But this is not the 
point at issue. Because the destruction 
of a given industrial development might 
have an adverse effect on population 
growth does not prove that the failure of 
such a development to take place would 
have had a similar influence. 

The problem, here, then, is whether the 


_ industrialization and urbanization that 


have gone on have stimulated or retarded 
population growth in the United States. 
Even though a majority of people depend 
on industry for support and live in cities, 
it is suggested that the nation might now 
have more inhabitants than it has if in- 
dustrial progress throughout the world 
had been arrested a century or more ago. 
If this hypothesis is valid, it would follow 
that the rate of growth of population, 
either by natural increase or immigration, 
has been retarded by the industrial de- 
velopment that actually has taken place. 
Furthermore, it would follow that addi- 
tional millions of people could be sup- 
ported in the United States with agricul- 
ture under methods of a century ago as 
the chief occupation. Both of these pos- 
sibilities may seem preposterous. The 
endeavor in what follows is to present 
pertinent material on which accurate con- 
clusions may be based. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Before taking up the specific points just 
taised, it may be well to indicate briefly 
the extent of some of the developments 
during the period under consideration. 
In 1790, agriculture was the mainstay of 
the nation, probably nine out of ten 
employed persons being engaged in it 
during the greater part of the year.‘ By 


‘Census Bureau, A Century of Population Growth, 
p- 26. 
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1820, when the first census data on occu- 
pations were obtained, 21 persons were 
engaged in manufacture, commerce, and 
mining for each 100 in agriculture. This 
ratio continued to increase until by 1920 
it stood at 220 per hundred, nearly a ten- 
fold gain which had accrued fairly stead- 
ily throughout the period as is shown in 
Table I, Column A. The value of goods 
exported behaved similarly (Column B). 
During 1800-1809, $10 worth of manu- 
factured products was exported for each 
$100 worth of agricultural products. Al- 
though this ratio was somewhat erratic in 
its upward progress for the next three 
decades, from 1840-1849 it went up stead- 
ily until 1910-1919 when $121 worth of 
manufactured products was exported for 
each $100 worth of agricultural products. 
Here also there has been over a tenfold 
gain in relative importance. 

Working conditions in industry have 
undergone a like evolution. Of the manu- 
facturing that was done in the early 
days of the nation, a large proportion was 
carried on in households, and practically 
all consisted of neighborhood industries 
or hand trades. Then, the factory sys- 
tem with division of labor and labor sav- 
ing machinery was almost entirely un- 
known. Now, it is the common thing, 
71.2 per cent of the factory workers being 
employed by 8.5 per cent of the establish- 
ments, namely those having 100 workers 
or more.* The increased use of power- 
driven machinery in factories has been 
very marked, the horse power per worker 
in 1919 being about 2} times that in 1870,’ 
and probably over 5 times that in 1799, 
for it was in this earlier period that the 
more rapid development took place. 


5 Loc. cit. 

® Census of Manufactures, 1923, Summary, p. 86 
and 87. 

7 14th Census, Vol. VIII, p. 14, 9th Census, ‘Industry 
and Wealth,” p. 392. No census data previous to 
1869. 
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Along with this  industrialization 
there naturally has been a corresponding 
urbanization. In 1790 only 3.3 per cent of 
the population lived in cities of 8000 or 
more, as compared with 43.8 per cent in 
1920 (Table I, Column C), and the num- 








TABLE I 
Measures OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION 
A B Cc D 
v F 
een expoats or| PER cent | PERCENT 
MANUFAC- oF OF 
ee en caS | TURES PER |POPULATION|POPULATION 
acricut- | S!000F | IN PLACES | IN THE 10 
TURAL | AGRICUL- | OF 8000 OR | LARGEST 
WORKERS* —_ ' morEt CITIES$ 
1920 220 121 43.8 14.5 
1910 167 57 38.7 13.5 
1900 130 32 32.9 12.6 
1890 103 23 29.0 11.4 
1880 77 22 at.7 10.5 
1870 62 19 20.9 10.3 
1860 46 16 16.1 9.2 
1850 36 13 12.5 6.9 
1840 27 II 8.5 5-5 
1830 24 13 6.7 4.8 
1820 21 8 4.9 4.3 
1810 10 4.9 4.6 
1800 4.0 4:3 
1790 3-3 4.0 

















* Whelpton, P. K., “‘Occupational Groups in the 
United States, 1820-1920,"" Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 21, No. 155. Industrial 
workers include those in manufacturing and mechani- 
ical pursuits, trade andtransportation, and mining. 

Tt Based on various reports of *‘Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation,”’ using 10-year averages ending the 
year indicated. 

t 14th Census, Vol. I, p. 43. 

§ r4th Census, Vol. I, p. 78; 11th Census, ‘‘Popula- 
tion,”’ Part I, p. 370-373; 4th Census; Census Bureau, 
A Century of Population Growth, 1790-1900, pp. 11-15. 


ber of such cities has increased from 5 to 
924. Furthermore, there has been a gain 
in intensity of urban population, the 10 
largest cities containing only 4 per cent of 
the total population in 1790 as against 
14.5 per cent in 1920, as is shown in Table 
T, Column D. 
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While these figures give some idea of 
certain changes since 1790, others equally 
or more important cannot be shown statis- 
tically. How different must have been the 
outlook on life of a typical family a cen- 
tury ago as compared with one of today. 
The former family lived on a farm of its 
own and was a self-sufficient economic 
unit to a large extent. The present fam- 
ily lives in a rented house or flat in a town 
or city and on a money economy basis. 
Then, most of the food and textiles were 
raised on the home farm, and the latter 
were spun, woven, and made into the 
finished product by members of the family. 
Even much of the household and farm 
equipment was home-made. For certain 
processes and goods, recourse was neces- 
sary to local artisans, but seldom farther 
away. Now, on the contrary, nearly 
everything is bought and in the finished 
form to a large extent, as illustrated by 
bakery bread and ready-made clothing. 
The wide territory from which these 
things come is amazing, as may be shown 
by considering the different states and 
foreign countries that contribute to the 
household furnishings of an average fam- 
ily, or the food they consume in a day. 

Under the former system nearly all mem- 
bers of the family could contribute to the 
economic income. At present the family 
depends chiefly on the wages of the hus- 
band and father to pay the rent and bills 
at the stores. Then, children must have 
been much less of a financial burden than 
they are now, particularly in the larger 
cities. There was productive work at 
home with which they could help, and a 
much smaller proportion of their needs 
called for financial outlay. 

Changes in methods of transportation 
have unquestionably had marked influence 
on the position of the family. There has 
been a great increase in travel in the last 
century. Then a trip of a hundred miles 
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was a father serious undertaking, now 
tourists with mileages running into the 
thousands are common on roads and rail- 
ways. The purpose of travel has changed 
as well. Much of it used to be that of 
pioneets moving into new territory to 
establish permanent homes where their 
families could grow. But people now are 
rather flitting from place to place, a way 
of living that makes a family a hindrance. 

These contrasts could be supplemented 
by many others all pointing to the de- 
cline in strength of the family institution 
as industrial development has gone on. 
Formerly, there was little place for an 
adult in the social and economic organiza- 
tion except in a family unit. The extent 
of this situation is illustrated by the cen- 
sus schedules being filled out ‘‘against the 
name of the head of the family, the system 
of individual enumeration not being in- 
troduced until 1850.""8 But this has all 
been changed until present-day cities seem 
to be planned chiefly for adults and to offer 
single persons many advantages that are 
denied those married and having children. 

With these facts in mind as to the extent 
of industrialization and urbanization and 
their possible effect on the family, the next 
step is to ascertain the trend of the rate of 
population growth, considering natural 
increase first. In passing it should be 
mentioned again that the desirability of 
industrial development from many stand- 
points is not in question here. The only 
concern is in regard to its effect on the size 
of the nation’s population. 


EFFECT OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANI- 
ZATION ON NATURAL INCREASE 


Accompanying the rapid development of 
industry and urban groups during the last 
century have been significant changes in 


Special Report. ‘‘Occupations,” 


Sr2th Census, 
p. xxix. 
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rates for births, deaths, and natural in- 
crease of the white population. Probably 
the best indication as to the birth rate for 
the entire period is the ratio of children 
under 5 years of age to women 16 to 44 
years of age. This ratio has fallen from 
1000 children per 1000 women in 1800 to 
489 per 1000 in 1920 (Table II, Column A) 
a striking and consistent decline of 51.1 
percent. Working against the dwindling 
birth rate has been a falling death rate. 
Had the latter dropped with sufficient 
rapidity, the rate of natural increase 
might have remained as it was. But ap- 
parently all efforts to combat disease and 
prevent accidents have decreased the death 
rate of whites, standardized on the basis 
of a stationary population, only from about 
28.8 per thousand in 1800 to 17.7 im 1920 
(Table II, Column F). This is a decline 
of 38.5 per cent, which is quite a little less 
than the 51.1 per cent decrease in the birth 
rate as indicated by the children-women 
ratio. 

With the death rate having fallen less 
rapidly than the birth rate, it follows that 
the rate of natural increase has declined. 
The extent of this decrease may be meas- 
ured by ascertaining the ratio of children 
to women needed to offset the death rate 
and comparing this amount with the ratio 
in the actual population. Table III pre- 
sents this material by thirty year inter- 
vais back to 1800. In 1920, for example, 
a ratio of 400 children per 1000 women was 
required to offset the death rate and these 
400 children would have maintained a 
stationary population of 4916 persons. 
The actual ratio was 489, however, giving 
a surplus of 89 children under 5, or of 19 
births. Dividing this excess of births by 
the number of people in the stationary 
population just mentioned gives the rate 
of natural increase; namely, 4.0 per thou- 
sand. Natural increase in 1920 appears to 
have been at a rate not quite one-third 
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that of 1860, and only one-seventh that of 
1800, a decline of startling extent. Rossi- 
ter, in studying the same question,® con- 
cluded that there had been a falling off of 
64 per cent from 1830 (his earliest decade) 
to 1920. This is less than the 81 per cent 


TABLE il 


Trenps or Birra Rate AND Deatn Rats or Waite 
PopuLaTION OF THE UnrTEep States 





CHILDREN 0-4 PER 1000 WOMEN 
16-44 INCLUSIVE, IN:* 
EXPECTA- 





DEATH 
set | S2* | tad | POEL? | eae 
United 8 | indus- otal 
States cultural trial 
stacest statest states 
A B Cc D E F 





1920 | 489} 629! 534] 458 | 56.408 | 17.7 
1910 | 503} 678} $37] 444] 51-497] 19.4 
1900 | §31| 706] $87] 465 | 49.24**| 20.3 
1890 $411 7o2| 591 | 460] 44.32TT] 22.6 
1880 611} 759] 640] §00| 42.88ff} 23.3 
1870 638] 718] 690] 529 | 41.44tt] 24.1 
1860 | 705} 808) 731 | 595 | 40.00ff/ 25.0 
1850 690] 810} 613 | §98 | 38.70ft) 25.8 
1840 | 835} 966] 773 | 697 | 37-70t9| 26.5 
1830 | 877] 947] 799] 619 | 36.80ff) 27.2 
1820 955| 1,036] 918 | 674 | 36.10ff) 27.7 
1810 | 1,006] 1,048] 940] 756 | 35.40ff| 28.2 
1800 | 1,000] 1,043} 962 | 786 | 34.70ff| 28.8 























* For method of computation see Wilcox, W. F., 
“The Change in the Proportion of Children in the 
United States,"’ American Statistical Association, 
March, 1911. The decline is slightly exaggerated, 
as relatively more of the women 16-44 in the earlier 
decades were in the 20-29 age group where fertility 
is higher than in the 30-44 age group and fecundity 
higher than in the 16-19 group due to a larger propor- 
tion of married women, but it is doubtful whether 
the error exceeds 5 per cent. Standardization to 
eliminate age differences is impracticable because of 
inadequate data. 

t States grouped according to proportion of those 
gainfully employed engaged in agriculture. The 
agricultural group in 1800 contained Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. Additions in 
1850—Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Florida, Texas, 





9 14th Census, Monograph, I, p. 191. 


Arkansas; in 1860—West Virginia, Minnesota, 
Kansas; in 1870—Nebraska; in 1890—North Dakota, 
South Dakota; in 1900—Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Idaho. The semi-industrial group in 1800 contained 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Additions 
in 1830—Delaware, Maryland, California; in 1870— 
Virginia, Wisconsin; in 1880—Indiana, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Utah; in 1900—Kansas, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, Nevada; in 1910—Tennessee, Louisana; in 1920 
—Texas, Oklahoma. The industrial group in 1800 
contained Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
Additions in 1830—New Jersey; in 1840—Pennsyl- 
vania; in 1850—Maryland; in 1860—New York; 
in 1870—Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware; in 
1880—Ohio; in 1890—Illinois, Michigan, Colorado; 
in 1900—Vermont, Indiana, Wisconsin, California; 
in 1910—Minnesota, Nevada, Washington; in 1920— 
West Virginia, Florida, Missouri. 

t Standardized on the basis of a stationary popula- 
tion resulting from current death rates,—1000 divided 
by expectation of life (Column E). 

§ Foudray, Elbertic, United States Abridged Life 
Tables, 1919-20, pp. 24 and 26. 

{ Glover, J. W., United States Life Tables, 1890, 
19OI, 1910, p. $4. 

“*Ibid., p. 52, for 1901 rather than 1900. 

Tt Ibid., p. 132 and 138, the Massachusetts figure 
increased by 2 per cent, the per cent by which it was 
exceeded by the United States figure in 1900, 1910, and 
1920. 

tt Calculated from the expectation of life in 
Massachusetts in 1890, according to rates given by 
Irving Fisher in Report on National Vitality, p. 102. 
Massachusetts is assumed to be typical of the United 
States in the first part of the century, but to become 
gradually lower until the ratio in note (tf) is 
reached. C.f. Carl E. Jones, ‘‘A Genealogical Study 
of Population,’’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1918, p. 206, for expectation 
of life 1800 to 1850. 


drop in Table III from 21.2 in 1830 to 4.0 
in 1920, as would be expected after analyz- 
ing methods in both cases, his results being 
based on crude death rates while in Table 
III, the death rates are standardized on 
the basis of a stationary population. The 
greater youth of the population in 1800 
than 1920 would lower the crude death 
rate relative to the standardized rate toa 
larger extent in the earlier part of the pe- 
riod and hence make the decline in the 
crude death rate from 1800 to 1920 less 
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abrupt than that in the standardized rate. 
Both analyses, therefore, show a large 
decline in the rate of natural increase, and 
agree fairly closely in the extent of the 
decline. 


TABLE III 


Trenp or Naturat INcREASE OF THE WuiTE PopuLa- 
TION OF THE UNrrTED SraTEs 























7 | 
ie Ei i enamee 
T. ‘i IN ACTUAL 
si, | dg |g | "toe 
ee ze - woMeEe 
bee Ho 3 REQUIRED 
fur | p82 | €§ | aoe |G 
* ia & 2 “me . n 
+ 2 TZ STATION | 
bes % 5 | ARY POPU- 
zeg » 4 %& LATION 8 
Pie 38 aA & 
Ho 8 8 ne ? 4 
38a fo 5 rig iz 
a fe mS a FS & & 
Bes of a F g/° 
goa |] ge | ge |g /3/8 
Zz a Zz Zz Zz o 
A B Cc D E F 
1920] 400** | 4,916** 489 89] 19] 4.0 
1890) 447tt | 4,818fT $41 | 94) 23) 4.8 
1860) 470ff | 4,7063$ | 705 | 235) 5912-5 
1830} 492tt | 4,586tt 877 | 385] 97j21.2 
1800} s07ff | 4,501ff | 1,000 | 493] 126/28.0 








* The standardized death rate, Table II, Column F. 

t Table II, Column A. 

t Column C minus Column A. 

§ The death rate in Table II, Column F, applied to 
Column B gives the numer of births required to pro- 
duce the children in Column A, since, in a stationary 
population, the birth rate and the death rate are 
identical. The ratio of births to children was 
calculated and applied to Column D. 

{ Column E divided by Column B. 

** Foudray, op. cit., pp. 16 and 18. Missing years 
interpolated, and births distributed evenly through- 
out the year, based on Glover, op. cit., pp. 54, 58, 
and 62. 

tf Based on similar data for Massachusetts in 
Glover, op. cit., pp. 132 and 138 with slight adjust- 
ment for a longer expectation of life for the United 
States (Table II, Note ff). 

tt The number of children, o-4, women 16-44, 
and total persons was estimated for stacionary popu- 
lations having the expectation of life given for 1860, 
1830 and 1800, in Table II, Column E, the basis being 
life tables for Massachusetts, India, Italy, and Japan 
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in Glover, op. cit., pp. 132-9, 208-11, 216-19, and 
for England and Wales in Supplement to the 65th Report 
of the Registrar General, Part I, p. L. The size of the 
stationary population maintained by 100,000 births 
in these countries varies in almost exactly the same 
proportion as the expectation of life, so the possible 
error in Column B appears negligible. The number 
of children 0-4 and of women 16-44 in the stationary 
population is not equally closely related to the expec- 
tation of life but the ratios in Column A are probably 
accurate within 2 or 3 per cent and almost certainly 
within 5 per cent, estimates of the 1800 ratio varying 
between a low of 503 based on England and Japan, 
and a high of 518 based on India and Italy. 


But merely to show that during the past 
century and a quarter the rate of natural 
inctease has declined and the bulk of the 
population has changed from farming to 
city industry, does not prove any causal 


’ relationship between them. It might be 


held that the decline would have gone on 
with equal rapidity even if industrializa- 
tion had not occurred. To answer this, 
it seems desirable to compare rural and 
urban rates as far back as possible to see 
what differences, if any, there have been 
between them. 

Taking up first the ratio of children to 
women, there is much evidence that rural 
districts have stood considerably above 
urban throughout the period. In the 
white population in 1920, there were 405 
children under 5 years of age per 1000 
women 16 to 44 years of age in urban com- 
munities, and 610 in rural communities, 
or an urban ratio only 66 per cent of the 
rural ratio." In 1910, the urban ratio 
was but 63 per cent of the rural ratio, being 
396 as against 633 in rural communities." 
Still greater differences would be shown if 
only the native population was considered, 
since the immigrants of recent years have 


10 14th Census, Vol. II, p. 371. The number of 
women 15 years of age is estimated to be 10 per cent 
of those 10 to 19 years of age. 

1 13th Census, Vol. I, pp. 413 and 427. The number 
of women 15 years of age is estimated to be 5 percent 
of those 5 to 24 years of age. 
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settled in the cities much more than in 
the country and have usually had families 
larger than those of their native city 
neighbors. Thus, considering only the 
five divisions" in which 60 per cent or more 
of the white population in 1920 was native 
born of native parents, there were in that 
year 374 children under 5 per 1000 women 
16 to 44 in urban communities as against 
648 in rural communities, and in 1910, 
387 and 695, respectively."* The urban 
ratio now appears as but 58 per cent of the 
rural ratio in 1920 and §6 per cent in 1910. 
Comparisons between the rural and 
urban populations cannot be made on just 
this basis for earlier years, since the data 
were not so tabulated by the Census Bureau. 
However, very similar contrasts as far 
back as 1800 may be made by comparing 
groups of states classified according to the 
relative importance of agriculture and 
industry. ‘Table II presents this mate- 
rial in Columns B,C, and D. Summing 
it up, the last thirteen censuses show that 
in the agricultural states there have been 
more children per 1000 women than in the 
industrial states. The average ratio in 
the agricultural group was 835 as against 
717 for the semi-industrial and 583 for 
the industrial groups. Not only were the 
agricultural states at least 17 per cent 
higher at each census date, but this dif- 
ference became relatively larger through 
the years, the ratio for the industrial 
group being 80 per cent of that for the 
agricultural group in 1800 and 1810, but 
only 69 per cent in 1910 and 1920. What- 
ever the causes of lower fecundity may be, 
whether greater knowledge of contra- 
ceptive methods, wider use of known 
methods, fewer marriages, or something 
else, conditions have been much more 


12 West North Central, South Atlantic, East South 
Central, West South Central, Mountain. 

18 rath Census, Vol. Il, pp. 375-379. 

14 13th Census, Vol. 1, pp. 425-428. 


favorable for their operation in Cities 
than in the country. 

While the material presented indicates 
clearly that the birth rate has been higher 
in rural than urban localities, it may be 
thought that in recent years, at least, this 
has been offset by a lower urban death 
rate due to modern methods of sewage dis- 
posal, water purification, inspection and 
regulation of milk and other food, and the 
markedly superior medical and hospital 
facilities available to city dwellers. In- 
deed, published data sometimes show the 
urban death rate below the rural. When 
these are analyzed, however, they almost 
invariably are found either to be un- 
adjusted for differences in age and sex 
constitution or to include under ‘‘rural’’ 
all cities of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
When the crude rates are corrected for 
age and sex differences or when places 
under 10,000, so often without the natural 
advantages of the open country or the 
sanitary services of the larger cities, are 
not given undue weight in rural groups, 
the adjusted rural death rate is found to 
be below the urban. 

The extent of this difference may be 
indicated for several census years. In 
1920, the adjusted death rate of white 
persons for twelve cities was 14.7 while 
for three groups of states ranging from 
industrial to agricultural, it was 13.3, 
12.1, and 11.1 respectively.'® More exact 
comparisons between the rural and urban 
death rates may be made for 1910and 1901, 
the line of division having been drawn at 
cities of 10,000 or more in 1910, and 8000 


1 Thompson, W. S., Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XIX, 1925, p. 155. The 
state groups were (1) Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, (2) 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
(3) Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Based on Mortality Rates 1910- 
1920, Bureau of the Census, in which rural and 
urban areas were not reported separately. 
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of more in 1901. The rates were: 1910, 
urban 20.3; rural 17.8; rg01, urban 21.8, 
rural 18.3.1° In 1880 the crude death 
rate from 26 leading causes was 17.8 in 
cities as against about 14.5 in rural terri- 
tory.!7 Resort to comparing groups of 
states must be made again in 1860 and 
1850, the crude rates in 1860 being: indus- 
trial states 12.29, semi-industrial states 
11.63, agricultural states 10.53; and in 
1850, industrial states 14.47, semi-indus- 
trial states 14.42, and agricultural states 
12.29.18 In passing, it should be noted 
that the death rates just given for one 
period may not be compared with those for 
another period because of differences in 
area included or inaccuracy, there being 
little doubt but that the unreported 
deaths were much more common relatively 
in the earlier censuses than later. How- 
ever, this has little effect on comparisons 
between urban and rural communities 
for a given year. It seems, therefore, 
that industrial communities have had a 
higher death rate than agricultural not 
only in the periods cited but throughout 
the greater part of the life of the nation. 


16 United States Life Tables, 1890, 1901, and 1910, 
pp. 104 to 119. Represents the white population of 
the Registration Area. The male and female rates 
are adjusted on the basis of the 1915 excess of male 
births of 105.5. The age constitution is that result- 
ing from a stationary population at existing death 
rates, the chief differences between rural and urban 
being a slight relative increase in the proportion of 
lower age groups and a decrease of the higherage 
groups in the urban population. 

17 roth Census, Vol. XII, p. xxiii. The rural rate, 
11.8 per cent, corrected for estimated omission of 
deaths from the rural returns in Vol. XI, p. xix. 

18 8th Census, Vol. I, pp. xli and 593, and 7th Census, 
p. xli. States grouped as in Table II, Note f, 
except that southern states are omitted to eliminate 
most of the Negro population. Standardizing the 
1860 rates according to the standard million of 
England and Wales makes pracically no change in 
their relative position: industrial states, 12.41; semi- 
‘ndustrial states, 11.93; agricultural states, 10.82. 
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With rural communities having a higher 
birth rate than urban as far back as 1800, 
and a lower death rate at least as far back 
as 1850, has their rate of natural increase 
been higher throughout the period? The 
difference in the latter rate can be shown 
fairly accurately for 1910 by calculating 
the excess number of children per thou- 
sand women above those needed to main- 
tain a stationary population with no 
movement of people to or from either rural 
or urban territory. In doing so, however, 
it must be remembered that the age and 
sex constitution of the existing population 
in 1910 was different from that of a sta- 
tionary population with a birth rate just 
offsetting its death rate. For one thing, 
being a growing population, it had rela- 
tively more of its people in the younger 
age groups than a stationary popula- 
tion would have had. Furthermore, there 
had been much immigration, and an im- 
portant farm to city movement within the 
nation, with adults of working ages pre- 
dominating in both cases. Males were in 
excess among the immigrants but females 
among the farm to city migrants. 

These factors almost exactly offset each 
other as regards the proportion of the 
rural population consisting of women 16 
to 44, it being 20 per cent in both cases. 
In the urban population, however, women 
16 to 44 actually made up 25.2 per cent of 
the population instead of 21.5 per cent as 
would have been the case in the stationary 
population.'® The abnormal age and sex 
constitution also showed itself in the 
number of deaths. The crude rates per 
thousand in 1910 were 14.2 for rural and 
15.5 for urban communities.” But stand- 
ardized on the basis of a stationary popu- 
lation the rural rate was 17.8 and the urban 


19 Glover, J. W., United States Life Tables, 1910, 
pp. 110 and 118,and 14th Census, Vol. II, p. 371. 
20 Glover, Op. cit., pp. 438-441, col. 2 and 6. 
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20.3,*! a relatively greater difference in 
the latter case. 

The ratio of children to women needed 
to maintain a stationary population with 
no migration is shown in Table IV on 
both a crude and standardized basis. 
The former would apply only te a popula- 
tion of the abnormal age and sex constitu- 
tion existing in 1910. As this became 
normal, an increasing ratio would be 
necessary to maintain numbers until finally 
the standardized ratio would be reached. 
Subtracting the maintenance ratio from the 


TABLE IV 


Natura Increase oF Waite Poputation In RurAL 
AND UrBan CoMMUNITIES, 1910 

















RATIO OF CHILDREN 0-4 PER 1000 WOMEN 
16-44 
Required for 
maintaining Available for 

am stationary natural increase 

4 population 
— Stand Stand 
tand- tand- 
Cradet | srdizedt] “4° | ardized 
ee 631 | 314] 394] 317 | 237 
| RR eee 396 | 264] 404] 132] —8 











* 13th Census, Vol. I, p. 413, and 427. See note 11, 
infra. 

t Ibid., and Glover, Op. cit., pp. 106, 110, 114, 118; 
crude death rates, infra, p. 13. 

t Glover, Ibid. 


actual ratio gives the excess children per 
thousand women available for natural 
increase of population, likewise on both 
the crude and standardized basis. Tem- 
porarily, notwithstanding the high pro- 
portion of women 16 to 44 in the urban 
population, 2.4 times as many children 
per thousand women were available for 
increasing the rural population as the ur- 
ban. But when the standardized ratios 
are considered the lead of the rural com- 
munities becomes very much greater. 
Their excess ratio is only decreased by 25 


*! Tbid., pp. 106, 110, 114, and 118. 
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per cent, but that of the urban communi- 
ties is wiped out and becomes a minus 
quantity. In other words, had the fe- 
cundity of women and the death rate 
continued indefinitely as of 1910, the 
growth of the rural population would 
have kept on at a fair rate, but that of the 
urban population would have gradually 
tapered off and finally been replaced by a 
loss. 

Further evidence to substantiate the 
claim of a low rate of natural increase 
under urban conditions in 1910 or there- 
abouts, may be cited from the work of 
several students of the problem. For ex- 
ample, Gillette found an urban birth rate 
of 24.7 compared with a rural rate of 30.36; 
an urban death rate of 15.9 against a rural 
rate of 13.4; these giving an urban rate of 
natural increase of 8.8 against a rural 
rate of 16.96.22 Thompson believed that 
urbanization lowered the rate of natural 
increase to a greater extent, his estimates 
being an urban rate of increase of 5 per 
cent against a rural rate of 15 per cent, three 
times as large.” 

Although similar contrasts between 
urban and rural rates of natural increase 
cannot be made accurately previous to 1910 
because of inadequate data, a rough esti- 
mate for 1800 may be of interest. Assum- 
ing death rates in agricultural and indus- 
trial states to have been the same, (an 
assumption which favors the industrial 
states), then the previous estimate of 507 
children per 1000 women required to 
maintain a stationary population*™ applies 
to both groups of states. Subtracting 
this amount from the actual number” 
leaves a balance of 536 children per 1000 


22 Gillette, J. M., Constructive Rural Sociology, 


p. 87. 

23 Thompson, W. S., ‘Race Suicide in the United 
States, Scientific Monthly, July, 1917, p. 30. 

24 Table III, Column A. 

26 Table II, Columns Band D. 
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women available for natural increase in 
agricultural states as against 279 in indus- 
trial states.2® While the relative differ- 
ence in rate of increase for these groups 
undoubtedly was not as great then as 
now, it appears to have been quite large. 
If intervening years were considered, they 
would very probably occupy intermediate 
positions and show agricultural states 
leading industrial states by an increasing 
margin throughout the period. 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that 


°6 Standardized ratios, infra, p. 12. 
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since 1800 industrialization has cut down 
the rate of natural increase of population. 
During this period industrial conditions 
with the low rate of natural increase that 
accompany them have gradually spread 
through more and more of the nation and 
affected a constantly larger proportion of 
the people, while agricultural communi- 
ties with their higher rate have steadily 
become of less and less relative impor- 
tance. The result has been a decline in 
the rate of natural increase of the entire 
population. 
(To be continued) 


THE OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES AND CHOICES OF A GROUP 
OF COLLEGE MEN. PART II 


W. A. ANDERSON 


ATTITUDES OF FARMERS’ SONS 


()' THE total group of 609 students 


included in this study, 202 stated 
farming as the occupation of their 
father. That is, 33 per cent of the total 
group are farmers’ sons. Thedistribution 
by school enrollments was: 68 in Agricul- 
ture, 66 in Engineering, 53 in Science and 
Business, and 13 in Textile. It was, 
therefore, deemed wise to work out rank- 
ings for this group to see whether or not 
the attitudes of the farmers’ sons differed 
from those of the other students. Table 
IV shows the numerical ranking of the 
occupations by schools. With the ex- 
ception of the farmers’ sons in the School 
of Science and Business, the median ranks 
are almost the same as in the other schools. 
This is also shown by Table V which 
gives the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the farmers’ sons in each school 
and the Engineering group. 
The coefficient of correlation between 


the Agriculture group and Engineering is 
0.9935; between Engineering farmers’ sons 
and the Engineering group as a whole is 
0.9969; between Textile and Engineering 
is 0.9804. But between Science and Busi- 
ness farmers’ sons and total Engineering 
group the coefficient of correlation is 
9.7639, showing when compared with the 
other groups, a much lower relationship 
than in any other case. These 53 men 
show a very high percentage of indecision 
as to the choice of a life’s work, which, 
coupled with their uncertain attitudes to- 
ward the occupations, warrants the state- 
ment that they are probably the most 
uncertain group occupationally of all. 
They are probably boys who are recasting 
their ideas about the occupations. It is 
interesting to note that they place the 
banker first, professor second, physician 
third, manufacturer fourth, while the 
clergyman, consistently ranked first by 
practically all the group, is placed fifth, 
with engineering and law sixth and 
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seventh respectively. Other business oc- 
cupations such as bookkeeping and sales- 


manship are rated high by this group. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION 


Three hundred ninety-four boys stated 
that their father’s occupation was one of 


TABLE IV 


NumericaL Ranks or 24 Occupations BY 
202 Farmurs’ Sons 
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the twenty-four listed. It was discovered 


that these boys rated the father’s occupa- 
tion slightly higher than did the other 
boys. This fact is made clearer by Table 
XI which gives the ranking of farming by 
211 boys who stated the father’s work as 
farming or farming combined with some 


other work. The 609 students ranked 
farming 5.45 for the Agriculture School, 
7.93 for Engineering, 7.72 for Textile and 
10.27 for Science and Business or 8.06 for 
the whole group. The 211 boys ranked 
it 5.68, 7.75, 7-33, 9-5 and 7.07 respectively. 
When it is remembered that the farmers’ 
sons are included in the total median ranks, 
it will be realized that the difference is 
greater than is at first apparent. It is 
interesting to note than in the School of 
Agriculture the farmers’ sons rated farming 
lower than the other students in the 
school who are studying agriculture. Al- 
though the sons rank their father’s occu- 


TABLE V 
Coerricients OF CorRELATIONS BetTweeN Mep1Ian 
Ranks oF Farmers’ Sons By ScHoots AND THE 
Totat ENGINEERING Group 
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pation slightly higher than the others and 
seem, therefore, to appreciate its worth 
more than the others, nevertheless they do 
not select it as a life work to any great 
degree as only 10 per cent of the total 
group select it, and only 10 farmers’ sons 
say they expect to return to farming. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR OWN VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES 


One other expression of attitudes was 
worked out in this study. In all,286 men 
stated as their choice of a life work, some 
one of the 24 listed in this study. The 
agricultural students gave their choice the 
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lowest median rank 8.25 of any of the 
groups. This median rank is three places 
lower than the occupations were rated by 
the whole group of agriculture students. 
In the case of the other three schools, 
the medians are almost identical with the 
ratings of the occupations by the total 
groups. A median rank of 5 plus, with the 
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wide scatter which is shown, indicates 
that vocational choices are made not only 
on the basis of social contribution but 
involve other factors as well, although it 
appears as if social contribution is con- 
sidered strongly, over 60 per cent of the 
students placing their choice sixth and 
above. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF THE COLLEGE 
GROUP 


The extent to which college men have 
made choices of a life work for which they 
are preparing is of great social importance. 
The college, particularly the Agricultural 
and Engineering School, is the final train- 
ing school for a life’s work. To make the 
largest social contribution, and to develop 
the greatest personal efficiency, this final 
training ought to be received in relation 
to a definite vocational objective. 

Table VII indicates the extent to which 
the students have made vocational choices. 
Of the 609 men, 398 or 65.4 per cent state 
they have made a vocational choice. 
This percentage varies, however, with each 
school. In the Agriculture School but 
51.6 per cent made choices; in the Engi- 
neering School 75.5 per cent; in the School 
of Science and Business, but 50 per cent; 
in the Textile School, 84.7 per cent. The 
balance of the group, or 48.4 per cent in 
Agriculture, 24.5 per cent in Engineering, 
50 per cent in Science and Business, 15.3 
per cent in the Textile School, state 
definitely that they have not made a choice. 
This percentage in itself, which averages 
34.6 per cent for all the group, indicates 
a very large degree of uncertainty as to life 
work. 

In order to secure more definite informa- 
tion concerning these vocational choices, 
the students were asked to state the 
general vocational field in which they 
expected to operate, and the specific type 
of work they hoped todo. These ques- 
tions were not included in the schedule 
for the School of Science and Business. 
In answer to the first question concerning 
the general field, of 429 students, 304 or 
70.8 per cent stated a general field. In 
answer to the question concerning the 
special type of work 187 or 43.5 per cent 
stated a specific kind of work. 

An analysis of this table for each school 
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shows some very interesting facts. In 
the Engineering School 194 of the 196 
stating a vocational choice, named a 
general field. Only 130 named a specific 
form of work. Of the 194, 111 or §7 per 
cent simply stated the ‘‘general field’’ 
as ‘Engineering.’ Of this 111 men, 35 
or 32 per cent stated no specific work. 
In other words many of the engineering 
students simply have the idea that they 
are going into engineering but do not 
know what branch or specific field they 
will enter. 
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specific type of work they expect to en- 
gage in, while 22 simply state that they 
expect to work in ‘Textile,’ with no 
specific phase of work suggested. This 
probably means that the men are taking 
textile with no objective in view save 
getting some type of work in that field 
when they complete the course. Absence 
of definite objectives seems to be present 
here as well as in the other groups. 

Here then is an institution organized 
on the basis of definite vocational cur- 
ricula, which has, in the first place, a large 


TABLE VII 
VocationaL Cxorces or 609 Nortu Carotina State Cottece Srupents 
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* Questions concerning General field and Specific Work not included in Questionnarire of School of Science 


and Business. 
t These per cents were based on the 429 Students from the Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, and Textile. 


In the School of Agriculture, 48 or 48.4 
per cent state definitely that they have 
made no choice. But what is of addi- 
tional interest is that 98 per cent of those 
stating a choice do name the general field 
in which they expect to work, but only 
29 or 56.8 per cent of the group have any 
idea of the specific field they expect to 
enter. 

In the Textile School the same condition 
exists. Sixty-one or 84.7 per cent of the 
group state they have made a choice, 15.3 
per cent state they have not. However, 
but 28 or 45.9 per cent of the 61 state the 


percentage of the student body stating 
definitely, that they do not know what 
they expect to do with their training 
when they get it. Of those who do state 
a vocational choice, a large percentage are 
uncertain of the general field in which 
they expect to use the training, while a 
larger group still have no idea of the 
specific type of work they wish to do. 
It seems very clear from these findings, 
that if these figures are typical for Ameri- 
can colleges, and since this is a school 
organized on a vocational basis, the per- 
centages making choices would probably 
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be higher here than in Liberal Arts 
schools, that college men do not know 
what they want to do for a life work in 
as great a number as they should, and 
therefore need vocational guidance badly. 
If from one-third to one-half of our 
college men are preparing for a life work 
without any notion of what that work 
will be, the colleges should devise some 


- means to aid them in their freshman year 


to make a choice and then follow a course 
leading to preparation for the work. 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF FARMERS’ SONS 


Of the 609 students included in this 
study, 33 per cent were farmers’ sons. 


This group seems uncertain of what it 
wishes todo. That they do not want to 
return to the farm is sure or they would 
be in the Agriculture School. This, how- 
ever, is supported by the further fact that 
only 10 of them selected farming as a 
life work, 3 in Science and Business 
School and 7 in the School of Agriculture. 

In the School of Agriculture 53.9 per 
cent of the farmers’ sons state that they 
have made no choice of a life work. 
Thirty-six per cent in Engineering and 51 
per cent in Science and Business state the 
same fact. For the 4 schools, 43.9 per 
cent, or 9.3 per cent higher than for the 
whole group of 609, state they have made 










































































TABLE VIII 
Vocationat Cxorces or Farmers’ Sons 
AGRICULTURE| ENGINEERING] SCOENCE ANP | TEXTILE GROUP 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
Number state a vocational choice..... ........ 30 | 46.1] 42 | 63.6) 23 | 48.9) 11 |100.0) 106 | 56.1 
Number state no vocational choice............. 35 | 53-9] 24 | 36.4) 24] §1.1 83 | 43.9 
Number state a general field...............+5+5 324 49.2] 42 | 63.6) * 10 | 90.9] 82] 43.4 
Number state choice specific work............. 18 | 27.9] 23 1 34.8} * 4] 36.4) 45 | 23.8 
DORM 5 indice ca ccewens yo dhe J dav eergueee 65 |100 66 |100 47 |100 Ir |100 | 189 |100 




















* Seven students in Agriculture choose farming. Three Students in Science and Business choose farming. 


Such a group would be indicative of the 
extent to which farmers’ sons in North 
Carolina have chosen a life work, and 
also show the attitude toward farming. 
Of the 202 men, 189 stated ‘‘farming’’ as 
the occupation of the father. For this 
group of 189 the vocational choices were 
tabulated separately and are indicated in 
Table VIII. The distribution of the 189 
shows 65 farmers’ sons in the Agriculture 
School, 66 in Engineering, 47 in Science 
and Business and 11 in Textile. This 
distribution alone is indicative of the 
attitude of the farmers’ sons toward 
farming, there being almost twice as 
many of them preparing for other lines of 
work than are in the Agriculture School. 


no vocational choice. But that is not 
all. As the table shows the number 
stating choices of a general field and of a 
specific type of work, is much lower than 
for the whole group. In other words, 
this large group know they do not want 
to return to farming, and are entering 
courses, no doubt somewhat blindly, and 
do not know what they will do with the 
course when they get it. They simply 
hope for work. To care for this group, 
if for no other reason, vocational guid- 
ance aid should be given. 

The table, likewise, gives rise to 
another serious problem. Of 189 farmers’ 
sons, but 65 are in the Agriculture 
School, and only 7 of them are 
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preparing to return to the farm. Of 
the 53.9 per cent who state they have 
made no vocational choice, some will 
probably be forced to go back to the 
farm for lack of any other opportunity. 
The question that must necessarily 
arise is that of the function of the College 
of Agriculture. The general impression 
is, and the curricula are somewhat formu- 
lated to that end, that the College of 
Agriculture should train farmers. But if 
farmers’ sons in college do not expect 
to go back to the farm, should not the 
aim be revised, and the college be made a 
training school for specialists serving 
agriculture. The farmer's son of coilege 
gtade might be appealed to on that basis. 
An intelligent farming group will never 
be developed if dependence is to be 
placed on the agricultural college. The 
training for actual farm operations should 
be transferred to the rural high school and 
its curricula organized to meet this need. 


RELATION OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 
SONS TO THE FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


There is one other measure of vocational 
choices utilized in this study, namely the 
relationship existing between the father’s 
work and the vocational choice of the 
son. Table IX points out that, of the 609 
students, 63 or 10.3 per cent selected that 
of their father. The percentages show 
4.2 per cent in Engineering, 11.6 per cent 
in Science and Business, 16.1 per cent in 
Agriculture, and 19.4 per cent in Textile, 
who have decided to follow the father's 
work. 

Engineering does not have a very long 
history in the South, therefore the number 
of men who can contribute sons to this 
school is small. The rapid development 
of industry, power, highway, and phases 
of business demanding engineering skill 
has made available opportunities which 


afford good economic return and the sons 
of the farmer and the small business men 
are turning toit. The father’s occupation 
surely has not affected the son in his choice 
of a vocation among engineering stu- 
dents, except to contribute to the choice 
of one unlike the father’s. 

In agriculture the ownership of land 
and the sons’ opportunity to take over its 
management encouraged no doubt by the 
father, probably accounts for the number 
who follow their fathers’ work. When, 
however, one realizes that only one-sixth 
elected their father’s work, it becomes 


TABLE IX 


Revcation Brerween Fatuer’s OccupaTION AND 
OccupaTionaL CHorces or Sons 





IENCE AND BUSINESS 


79 STUDENTS 

ENGINEERING, 
258 STUDENTS 
180 STUDENTS 

TOTAL GROUP, 
609 STUDENTS 
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Number who Select as Life 
Work Father's Occupa- 


Per cent who select Father's 
Oncwmpation..:..........5 16.1] 4.2/11.6]19.4/10.3 




















clear that the father’s work influences 
little in the choice of the same Jife work 
or is even contributing to the selection of 
an altogether different line of work. 

In the Textile School, 19.4 per cent 
selected to follow their father’s work. 
The men are sons of mill owners and 
operators and expect to take over their 
father’s work. 

In Science and Business the same con- 
clusion may be reached. 

The general conclusion must be that 
few men are influenced to follow the 
father’s work and these only where they 
take over the father’s business. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The attitudes are basic social forces. 
Crystallized points of view, acquired over 
a fairly long period of time, would exert 
tremendous force upon future action. 
The results of this study show, as did the 
study of Professor Counts, that there are 
definite attitudes towards occupations, 
and that the attitudes held are very high 
in their correlation. Although groups 
that have different backgrounds may vary 
slightly, yet these variations are almost 
insignificant. Biases favoring some one 
occupation, particularly if the group is 
pursusing work in that branch, show up, 
but the biases are only slight. Per- 
sistently the professions are ranked high. 
Business follows, then the skilled trades, 
and finally the unskilled work. If this 
is the general viewpoint toward the 
occupational world, it may be expected 
that preparation for occupational life will 
follow these attitudes. 

Other measures of the expressions of 
the occupational attitudes indicate that 
they are not affected by personal factors. 
The father’s occupation is rated only 
slightly higher by the s6ns than by other 
men. The vocations which men expect 
to follow are not rated higher by these 
men than by others. In other words, 
their attitudes are fairly fixed and do not 
show changes due to personal interests. 

If North Carolina State College is 
typical of American colleges, this study 
indicates a social condition worthy of 
note, namely, that the unskilled work 
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group does not contribute any significant 
number of students to colleges. If 
academic training is a measure, such a 
condition would mean that there is prac- 
tically no movement out of the unskilled 
work group into business and professional 
lines. Unskilled workers’ sons may be- 
come skilled workers or small tradesmen, 
but probably do not reach the higher 
occupations. 

The father’s occupation, except where it 
means to take over a business already 
established, and then only slightly, does 
affect the choice of a life work by the 
son to any appreciable extent. 

This investigation indicates, further, 
that college men are sorely in need of 
vocational guidance aid. If one-third to 
one-half of the student body in American 
colleges, if this school is typical, are 
preparing for a life work with no notion 
of what that work is to be, and if many 
are following curricula without any real 
notion of what they expect to use the 
training for, save simply to get a job, it 
would seem that, if vocational guidance 
cannot be given in high school, some 
method should be devised to open up the 
occupational world to these students in 
the first year of college training so that 
they may find themselves in relation to 
the world’s work. Practically all college 
men must enter some field of work. 
Unless they know what that field is to be, 
the education cannot be fitted to the end, 
and so will be both a personal and a social 
loss. 
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Aw Inrropucrion to Socrorocy: A Brxavioristic 
Srupy or American Society. By Jerome Davis, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, and others. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1927. xxiv + 926 pp. 
$4.48. 

Reapincs IN Sociotocy. Edited by Jerome Davis 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, with the collaboration 
of L. L. Bernard and others. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1927. xviii + 1065 pp. 


$6.00. 


Tue Scrence or Soctat Retations: AN Inrropucrion 
to Sociorocy. By Hornell Hart. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1927. xix + 664 pp. 

$4.50. 

In many ways the two text books for 
use in college classes which lie before us 
for consideration are similar; both, for 
instance, ate strongly oriented with refer- 
ence to concrete data and the practical 
problems of carrying on community and 
rational life, in both instances the authors 
have studiously attempted to avoid un- 
controlled speculation, and in neither is 
there a disposition to refrain from grap- 
pling with the question of social values. 
It is, however, a part of the obligation 
of the reviewer to discriminate between 
them, to point out the respects in which 
they are different. 

First, and most obvious of such differ- 
ences is the difference in mass of materials 
provided. Professor Davis and his col- 
leagues have compiled two thick volumes, 
one of text written for this purpose by the 
various joint authors, and one of selected 
readings; while Professor Hart has written 
one volume of respectable dimensions, but 
one which is still not equal in size to the 
text volume of the Davis and Barnes’ set. 
Hart’s book could, at a pinch be com- 
pleted in a one semester course of ‘‘three 
hours’’ credit; the two-volume set would 
certainly require nine months of a three- 
hour course. Other differences become 
apparent upon even a cursory examination 
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TWO NEW GENERAL TEXT BOOKS 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 


of the contents of the two works: the most 


important of these may be summed up by 
saying that Hart has prepared a text book 
suitable for use in a first college course in 
sociology, in the sense in which the latter 
study may be quite definitely distinguished 
from other social sciences; while Davis and 
collaborators have prepared two corte- 
lated volumes suitable for use in a year 
coutse, presumably for freshmen,—an 
“orientation course’’ introductory to all 
the social studies, including history, 
and, to some extent, psychology and 
pedagogy. 

A striking feature of the Davis volumes 
is the fact that 187 pages of the text 
volume, and 283 pages of the volume of 
readings ate devoted to a summary and 
interpretation of the history of the western 
world, prepared by Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Of partially similar significance 
are the sections on Society and Its Physical 
Environment, and Society and Its Biological 
Equipment, prepared by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington and Frank H. Hankins, respec- 
tively. In Book II, The Forces Shaping 
Soctety, Part III, The Psychological Founda- 
tions of Society, is by L. L. Bernard; Part 
IV, Society and Its Cultural Heritage, by 
Malcolm M. Willey; while Seba Eldridge 
contributes Book III, Social Organization. 
Each of these contributions is paralleled 
by readings in the. second volume; and 
these latter three contributions, con- 
sidered collectively, contain the ‘‘sociol- 
ogy,’ in the strict sense of the term, 
together with some material which would 
perhaps be claimed by the economists and 
political scientists. Jerome Davis has 
prepared a fourth book, Sociology Applied 
to Social Problems, which, with collateral 
readings, completes the two volumes. It 
will easily be seen from this summary that 
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the whole of this two volume text book 
constitutes a very massive foundation of 
printed materials for use in a college 
course, also that a thoroughgoing evalua- 
tion of the various contributions is pre- 
cluded by the limitations of the space 
which might reasonably be devoted to this 
review. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the seven co-authors seem to have agreed 
quite closely upon the policy of treating 
their subject-matter from a consistently 
‘“behavioristic’’ point of view. Natu- 
tally, one can easily discover passages in 
which there are slips from the behavioris- 
tic position, for example, that in which 
Barnes refers to “‘the practical results of 
these bourgeois political ideas’’ (I, 174), 
and that in which Bernard explains the 
inferiority complex, certainly a subjective 
concept, and so treated by him, but with- 
out apology for the departure from the 
behavioristic point of view. One won- 
ders whether the attempt to push the 
behavioristic approach to social questions 
as far as it has been pushed in these 
volumes is not pedagogically unwise since 
it is never completely and consistently 
carried out. At the ends of the chapters 
in the text volume are placed references to 
the readings in the other volume, together 
with questions on the readings, ‘‘case 
problems’’ in which the “‘problem’’ isnot 
always clearly indicated, “‘problems for 
study,’’ and bibliographies of books and 
articles for wider reading. Certainly the 
instructor who uses these volumes cannot 
complain of a shortage of teaching helps; 
yet it is likely that a sufficiently large 
task is left for the instructor toperform in 
organizing and presenting his course. 
The reviewer ventures the comment that 
to insure assimilation and integration of 
the materials provided in the readings, 
considerable written work should be re- 
quired of students in a course based on 
these volumes. 
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Notwithstanding its substantial bulk, 
Professor Hart’s The Science of Social Rela- 
tions is a compact, well-integrated text 
book, in which marked consistency of 
viewpoint is maintained. This viewpoint 
is on the whole psychological, but not 
““behavioristic,’’ and is derived to a con- 
siderable extent from the data and in- 
sights afforded by modern psychiatry. 
Although the author states in his preface 
his intention to include the material of 
gteatest utility in solving practical prob- 
lems, the presentation is not greatly dis- 
torted by preoccupation with ethical 
questions. Significant features of the 
book are (1), the skillful use of concrete 
case material to illustrate the various 
concepts and generalization, without the 
use of an excessive amount of space in the 
presentation of the cases; and (2) the 
excellent summaries, questions for dis- 
cussion, and written assignments placed 
at the end of each chapter. The reviewer 
cannot help feeling dubious, however, 
concerning the author's plan for objective 
tests, to be graded for a fee under his 
direction (pp. 3-4). Certainly overbur- 
dened instructors who are not pro- 
vided with “‘readers’’ will welcome an 
arrangement whereby they can avoid the 
drudgery of grading papers from large 
classes, collecting the fees, presumably, 
from the students. Something is to be 
said, also, for having the tests graded by 
some one else than the instructor in charge 
of the class or his immediate subordinates. 
One cannot feel certain, however, that in 
the present stage of development of the 
science of sociology tests of students’ 
assimilation of the subject can be made so 
objective that they can be graded fairly 
by one who had nothing to do with the 
teaching of the course, without doing 
violence to the purpeses of the study. 

In summary it can be said that Professor 
Hart has written an extraordinarily good 








text book for use in classes composed, let 
us say, of second- and third-year college 
students. The character of the written 
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_ Scrsnck AND THE MoperN Wortp. Lowell Lec- 
the tures, 1925. By Alfred N. Whitehead. New 
the York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 296 pp. 
the $3.00. 

lig- FounpaTions or THE Universg. By M. Luckiesh. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1925. 
ed 245 PP. $3.00. 

jer Matrer, Man anp Minp. By W. F. F. Shearcroft. 
ov, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926, 191 
ve PP- 

‘is Naturat Laws anp Human Hopgs. By M. C. Otto. 
Re New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1926. 

97 Pp. $0.90. 

O- CreativeFreepom. ByJ.W.T.Mason. New York: 
in Harper and Brothers, 1926, 538 pp. $4.00. 

a No one can peruse the above books and 
5 not realize that both the world of science 
fe and that of philosophy are undergoing 
. momentous changes. The simple assump- 
: tions of materialistic philosophy of the 


past generation are confronted not merely 
with the marvelous discoveries of the 
nature of light and of the atom but with 
the incomprehensible mysteries of rela- 
tivity and fourth dimensional space. 
And yet, while the layman confesses 
to a good deal of improvement in his 
understanding of things both infinite 
and infinitesimal, to a stretching of his 
imagination, as also to some confusion 
of his reason, he must also assert that he 
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approximation to the sociology instruc- 
tor’s dream of heaven could be attained in 
the teaching of this book to classes of 
students who had been exposed in their 
freshman year to the volumes prepared 
by Professor Davis and collaborators. 
All that is necessary is to persuade the 
various departments represented on the 
college faculty to give the freshman 
“orientation course in social science’’ the 
necessary place in the curriculum. 




















emerges from the strenuous discipline of 
reading these volumes with a renewed 
conviction that the universe is unalterably 
orderly. That orderliness is not of the 
simple static variety envisaged in the 
Newtonian laws; it is vastly more com- 
plex, more dynamic. It is an evolutionary 
orderliness imbued with creative power. 
But it is orderly; whatever occurs flows by 
an inevitable logic of natural causation 
from the nature of things themselves. 

It is for this reason that the attention 
of three of these authors to the newer 
findings in physics gives one a clearer view 
of the universe as a whole. Shearcroft 
gives a readable but not very illuminating 
popular account of the state of knowledge 
with reference to everything from floating 
continents to crowd mind. His style is 
excellent and his substance good, but he 
has attempted too much for one small 
volume. Luckiesh has limited himself 
to an account, in non-mathematical terms, 
of the contributions of modern physics. 
He is readable most of the time and one 
must know more about light, space, and 
the atom when one has finished; but he 
confuses the reader by lugging in historical 
data, by not telling a straight-out story, 
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and by insufficient imagination to make 
crucial points plain to the lay reader. 
Whitehead is the philosopher first and the 
scientist secondly. In addition to a his- 
tory of philosophic thought during recent 
centuries he also has much to say about 
relativity and the quantum theory. For 
the most part he is essentially unreadable. 
I defy any lay person to read this volume 
through, even ona bet. Even if one reads 
the words they can decipher no imaginable 
meaning to them in many places. Excep- 
tion may here be made of the last two chap- 
ters dealing with ‘‘Religion and Science”’ 
and ‘‘Requisites for Social Progress."’ 

Whitehead has thought to replace the 
materialism of nineteenth century science 
with an ‘“‘organismic’’ conception of 
nature. That is, if he has made himself 
clear, the older materialistic view of 
matter as inert, solid, and of definite 
unchanging constitution must be aban- 
doned in favor of a dynamic view which 
sets materiality approach immateriality 
and sees the electron, the proton, and the 
atom charged with energy with inherent 
powers and modes of behavior. But he 
says nothing that shakes the scientist's 
assumption of the regularity and certainty 
of universal causation in the realm of 
nature. The universe is changing, evolv- 
ing, and the new ideas of the atom, 
relativity and the quantum theory compel 
a revolutionary reconstruction of our view 
of the world. And yet Whitehead seems 
in the end to say merely that the nature 
of the universe is due to the inherent 
nature of its primordial elements. Nor 
does he provide any ground for a concep- 
tion of God as a person, though he finds 
religion and art are necessities for the 
completion of human experience. 

But if reading Whitehead makes your 
head ache in an effort to understand, the 
reading of Mason first makes your head 
swim as if in an ocean of fog and then 
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drowns you into complete insensibility in 
a thick mud of wordy jargon. On nearly 
every page are such things as this: *’Since 
the mechanical impetus has originated 
through the suppression of absolute free- 
dom by pure creativeness, its primal loy- 
alty is not to mechanics, which could 
never have brought it out of the extinction 
of absolute freedom, but to the power of 
pure creativeness, its source of being.” 
Mr. Mason may have some interesting 
and worth while things to say but one 
could never find it out from this book, 
But from the philosophical viewpoint he 
suffers from a delusion which one now 
meets elsewhere and which one suspects 
is a grasping at straws in order to avoid 
some of the implication of science, namely 
that the new view of matter has reduced 
it to complete immateriality. If the pro- 
ton and the electron are only minute 
positive and negative electrical charges, 
does it follow that they have no mass? 
If so, how can they be built up into the 
material universe? When Mason asserts 
that all existence is pure spirit he assumes 
that a multitude of zeros will make some- 
thing. This is true only so long as the 
zeros are not absolute. 

It does not appear that these writers 
have arrived at any tenable and under- 
standable ideas which run counter to the 
assumptions on which Professor Otto has 
written his very readable and suggestive 
little book on Natural Laws and Human 
Hopes. He is at pains to show that, if 
the assumption of materialistic science 
that natural laws are everywhere, and if, 
therefore, the common notion of man’s 
freedom of will must be abandoned, this 
does not put an end to human hopes and 
aspirations after a larger life. In fact, he 
shows that it is precisely these conditions 
which make possible the hope of further 
human perfection, for it is through the 
discovery and utilization of natural laws 
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that man may and has improved his lot 
here below. All of which is the most 
effective answer to certain problems that 
Professor Whitehead attempts to discuss 
in a very heavy and badly illuminated 
manner, namely, the importance of the 


aesthetic and the religious. Here one can 


make the same answer he would to the 
question as to how man may improve his 
health, namely, learn the laws, that is, 
understand the conditions, and utilize 
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that understanding for a more complete 
satisfaction of human cravings. Unless 
religion, for example, has definite causes 
and effects, and unless these can be dis- 
covered by scientific technique, man must 
not hope to improve his religious life, but 
must resign himself to fate. That is, he 
must leave it to the workings of chance, 
human ignorance and superstition, and 
the cunning exploitation of those who 
thrive on human weaknesses. 


A SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS AT LIFE 


READ BAIN 


Lire aND THE StupeNt. By Charles Horton Cooley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 273 pp. $2.50. 
To every student of the social sciences, 

especially to the sociologist, a new book 

by Professor Cooley is an event of first 
importance. One of the best known 
sociologists in America, he is probably the 
least prolific. His first book appeared 
over twenty-five years ago. Since then 
two others have followed at intervals of 
seven and nine years. Now, nine years 
after ‘Social Process,"’ he has written 
another small volume, These four books, 
aside from two or three monographs and 

a few occasional papers, constitute his 

entire published work in over thirty years 

of active teaching and study. 

Few men in any field have written so 
little and yet have gained the reputation, 
if not fame, that Professor Cooley enjoys. 
What he lacks in quantity he has more 
than made up for in quality: depth of 
insight;clarity, simplicity and consciseness 
of expression; beauty of diction; and 
careful thoughtfulness. 

No one ever speaks of the ‘‘Cooley 
School.’’ He has not gathered about him 
a group of ‘younger men,’’ who promote 
the peculiar doctrines of their “master.” 


His work has a catholicity and obvious 
validity which recommends it to all 
“schools.’’ Of the living sociologists, 
few are so likely to loom large fifty years 
from now. His work has the solid worth 
of originality coupled with a rare literary 
quality. It bids fair to endure and in- 
crease in significance. 

The present volume makes no pretense 
of being a scientific treatise. Its sub-title, 
‘Roadside Notes on Human Nature, 
Society and Letters,’’ gives a true index 
of its content. It is the concentrated 
wisdom of a lifetime devoted to keen and 
sympathetic observation of human nature. 
The literary skill which characterizes all 
of Cooley’s work is not absent in ‘‘Life 
and the Student.’” I suppose it is a book 
of opinion, valuation, affirmation of faith. 
One is reminded of the *‘Wisdom Books”’ 
of the Bible—except that this modern 
prophet has a simplicity and kindliness 
and mellowed “‘sweetness and light’’ 
which are usually lacking in the exhorta- 
tion, lamentation and perfervid polemic of 
the prophets. Cooley does not preach, 
threaten, nor condemn. He often speaks 
with an epigrammatic terseness and pro- 
verbial ‘‘punch,’’ but there is a tolerance 
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and fairness and breadth and depth of 
understanding which is seldom found in 
modern writing. 

There are about one hundred aad forty 
topics treated under seven main headings: 
Our Time; Reading and Writing; Think- 
ing; Art, Science, and Sociology; Aca- 
demic; Human Nature; and Larger Life. 
It is impossible for a brief review to sug- 
gest the range of these topics, varying in 
length from three or four lines to three or 
four pages. ‘“‘Our Time’’ begins with 
‘‘Automobiles;"’ ‘‘Larger Life’’ ends with 
‘Salvation.’ Most of the topics deal 
with some sociological concept, problem 
or topic upon which the opinion of Cooley 
is certain to be valuable. 

Perhaps the section on ‘Reading and 
Writing"’ is the most original and inter- 
esting to one who is familiar with 
the author's other books. Here one 
finds a brief essay in literary criticism 
which may well become a little classic. 


On page cighty-seven he says, ‘One 
should conceive that judgment on his 
book is to be passed by a conclave of wise 
and quiet spirits. They will take plenty 
of time, they will see through everything 


and consider the man behind it.’” On 
page eighty-five, ‘‘Original books that 
function in an established tradition are 
intelligently appraised by good critics, 
though they are rarely popular.’’ If one 
puts these two sentiments together, one 
cannot help reflecting that it would be a 
good joke on the author if his book should 
become one of the season's best non-fiction 
sellers. It amply deserves to be widely 
read and should be a good seller fifty 
years from now. It is a good book, 
written by a wise, sincere and kindly 
gentleman. 

The first two topics of ‘“Academic’’ are 
“*A Soft Job” and ‘‘An Art.’’ This gives 
the key note. Teachers should read this 
section. It is a sane and wholesome 
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appraisal of the pedagogical profession 
in the American university of today. 
There are many points of view which 
any one who is familiar with the author's 
other three books will not find new, but 
they are presented with such freshness and 
beauty that it is a joy to read them again. 
The present reviewer read the book at one 
sitting and wished it were twice as long. 
One returns to read it again. 


Tue Sprrrruat Evgment in History. By Robert W. 
McLaughlin. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1926. 312 pp. $2.50. 


This is one of the most important books 
of late years devoted to the question of the 
interrelation of history and _ religion. 
The present President of the American 
Historical Association, Henry Osborn 
Taylor, in his Freedom of the Mind in 
History presented the effort of an historian 
to evaluate the spiritual element, while 
Dr. McLaughlin, as an enlightened stu- 
dent of religious phenomena, has executed 
an equally significant attempt to indicate 
the value of his studies in this field for 
the understanding of some of the most 
vital issues and problems of historical 
science. The spiritual is defined by Dr. 
McLaughlin in the following terms: 
‘The spiritual is the perception of the 
idea lifted to the level of the ideal by the 
power of emotion and applied to the 
things of life."" Taking this as his 
starting-point, the author logically and 
lucidly states the assumptions underlying 
the spiritual interpretation of history, 
and the difficulties and limitations im- 
posed upon this point of view by the well 
established facts of physical and human 
nature and by the nature and processes of 
human history in the past. He then 
brings together the evidence which he 
believes to be adequate to establish the 
validity of the spiritual interpretation of 
historical development. It will prob- 
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ably be best to let the author state his own 
position, something which he has done 
in admirable fashion in several illuminat- 
ing summaries throughout the book: 


Enough has been said to indicate the trend of 
thought in the chapters of this book. To gather 
this up in a few sentences, the statement is as follows: 
The general thought is suggested by the question, 
Is it possible for the historian to reach a conclusion 
regarding the final meaning of history? This ques- 
tion is considered under the influence of two modern 
ideas: one is the democratic idea of man as the cen- 
tral fact in history; the other is the evolutionary idea 
of all creation including history as the expression of 
energy. The first of these ideas leads at once to the 
fascinating question of a goal toward which man in 
history is moving. The second of these ideas inevit- 
ably raises the question of a Vast Mind Energy behind 
and working through history... . . 

One more fact which justifies the discussion un- 
dertaken in this book is the connection between the 
question of the final meaning of history and a funda- 
mental belief of religion. 

The fundamental belief, stated in its simplest terms, 


is that God cares about man. If God cares, then 


human nature no less than physical nature is the tak- 
ing shape in time and space of a glorious purpose that 
exists in the mind of God. In other words, the ques- 
tion of history and its final meaning is but the histori- 
cal statement of a problem, which in theology is the 
problem of Divine Providence. .. . . 

History we have thought of as the varied aspects 
of three forms of energy—physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual. According to the answers given by Marx, 
Hegel, and Augustine to the question Why? some one 
of these forms of energy is the determining factor in 
history to the exclusion of the two other forms of 
energy which exist as conditioning influences. These 
forms of energy, regardless of the question as to which 
one of them is the determining factor, have meaning 
in history cnly as found in the person. For the person 
(individual or collective) is central in history, and 
the task of the historian is to recapture the processes 
of the past, in order to fiad the person. This is the 
answer to the question, How? While these two 
questions, Why? and How? indicate our desire to un- 
derstand history, we have not allowed this desire to 
interfere with the attempt to know what history is. 
So in the third chapter we turned to the actual page 
of history to find there an answer to the What? 
This answer shows that evidence exists to support the 
claim that each of these forms of energy in a consider- 
able number of outstanding events is a determining 
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factor; that is, no single form of energy, to the exclu- 
sion of the other forms, as Marx, Hegel, and Augus- 
tine believed, is dominant in history. Then, it was 
pointed out, that in the study of history to-day cer- 
tain assumptions are accepted as reasonable. These 
are: a sequence of events, a unity pervading all events, 
and a progress traceable through events. These 
assumptions lead to a fourth assumption—God. 
Although accepted as reasonable by the poet, philoso- 
pher, and scientist, the historian finds it difficult to 
accept this assumption... . . 

The historian, then, unlike the poet, philosopher, 
and scientist, does not accept this fourth assumption 
of God in history. Compared with the scientist 
the work of the historian as regards this assumption 
is much less favorable. Strange as it may seem, this 
is because the historian deals with the person, whereas 
the scientist deals with nature below the level of the 
person. In dealing with the recorded acts of the 
person on certain landscapes of history—long-range 
sequences of events—the historian finds much that is 
either baffling, disheartening, or not suggestive of 
God. Among such landscapes are the following: 
The juxtapositions in history making for and against 
righteousness; the periods that seem adequately ex- 
plained by the play of physical and mental forms of 
energy, apart from the spiritual as a form of energy; 
the appearance of stupenduous movements the origins 
of which are found in the lowering of spiritual stand- 
ards; and the failure for long stretches of time of 
beneficent ideals that have resulted in untold suffer- 


Such, then, are the facts in the two groups. Inthe 
first group are facts reminding us of the limitations 
under which the historian necessarily does his work: 
the defective medium through thich the person who 
is central in history expresses himself, the inherent 
warp of the human mind which is intensified in the 
mind of the historian because he seeks the meaning of 
persons like himself; the vast extension of the time 
element due to the genetic conception, also the find- 
ings in other fields of knowledge; and the meagerness 
of the material at the disposal of the historian. In the 
second group are facts giving added significance to 
history: The adaptability of the earth to the needs of 
man; the evidence of law in history, no less than in 
nature; the presence of a mysterious timeless element in 
history; the persons in history as a religious being; 
and the value of the catastrophic as evidence of 
progress. 

These two groups of facts thus brought together 
do not give conclusive proof of this fourth assumption 
—God in history. The difficulties remain and indi- 
cate that from the events of history this proof cannot 
be adduced. But the first group of facts justified our 
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caution in accepting as final the historian’s negative 
conclusion regarding this great assumption. The 
second group of facts as placed over against the difficul- 
ties found by the historian lead us to believe that a 
denial of the assumption seems less reasonable than 
its affirmation. .... 

Now bring together these two facts about Christ — 
the perfect character and the perfect teaching, which 
constitute the two supreme events of history. The 
question arises, What have these two facts to do with 
the fourth assumption—God? 

We accept the assumption of God in history as an 
act of faith—faith in Christ. This seems to me rea- 
sonable. To take any other position would be utterly 
unreasonable. For in history the two astounding 
events are the absolute perfection of his character 
and the absolute perfection of his teaching. These 
two unparalleled facts in history give to anything 
Christ may say about history an authority beyond 
any passing authority possessed by the scribes either 
in the first or the twentieth centuries. 


The reviewer entertains only the highest 
admiration for the lofty sentiments, the 
nobility of outlook and the intellectual 
integrity which pervade all parts of the 
work. Yet there are several vital issues 
which must be raised. Perhaps the most 
far-reaching challenge which can be 
offered to the thesis of the book is the 
problem of the validity of the funda- 
mentally geocentric and anthropomorphic 
conceptions upon which the book and all 
similar works are of necessity based. The 
most deadly critique which can be levelled 
against the work is that derived from 
such a work as Shapley's ‘‘Man and the 
Stars’’ rather than from Marx, Freud, 
Wellhausen, or Conybeare. The very 
facts of the infinity, the complexity and 
scope of the cosmos, which serve to 
enlarge God and make the assumption of 
God in the universe much more reasonable 
than ever before, do at the same time make 
all the basic assumptions of the Christian 
Epic just that much more untenable and 
improbable. 

This is a problem with which the 
modern religionists have not adequately 
wrestled. The case for God can be made 
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more reasonable and credible than ever 
before, but the orthodox view of the 
divinity and uniqueness of Christ is, in 
the view of many earnest thinkers, fatally 
undermined by the demonstrable facts of 
modern astrophysics and of the history of 
religion and ethics. It is hard to sustain 
the view of the unique divine solicitude 
for homo sapiens implied in the vicarious 
sacrifice of the only begotten Son of God. 
in the light of our present cosmic per- 
spective. And the results of the present- 
day history of religious and ethical 
thought are equally disconcerting to the 
conception of the absolute originality, 
uniqueness and perfection of the teachings 
of Jesus. Then we have further, the 
whole issue of the pathetic incompleteness 
of Christ's recorded teachings, the un- 
certainties as to the correct interpretation 
of his doctrines which remain, and the 
gtave differences in culture and outlook 
as between his day and ours. The cosmic 
egotism of man is hard to put down, but 
it would appear that, from now on, cosmic 
humility must be the beginning of theo- 
logical as well as astrophysical wisdom. 

The other major issue relates to the 
tendency in the book to separate the 
spiritual from the psychological and to 
represent the ideal as a somewhat mystical 
entity. As the author says, ‘“There is no 
necessary connection between mentality 
and spirituality.’’ What the author 
really means to say, as is clear from the 
context, is that many a person may be 
endowed with a superior intellectual 
equipment and may possess a vast amount 
of information and still be a scoundrel ot 
develop incurable insanity. But this can- 
not be scientifically or logically made to 
mean that intelligent character-building 
can rest securely upon anything other 
than adequate and valid information and 
sound intelligence. Further, there is 
always the grave danger of failing to dis- 
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tinguish between true character and what 
is merely unthinking social docility and 
unreasoning subservience tr convention. 
To the orthodox Jewish theologian and 
business man of his day, Christ could 
scarcely have seemed a person of ‘‘good 
character."’ And, while it would be 
folly to suggest this as a complete ex- 
planation, surely no one can fathom the 
psychogenesis of ideals without a candid 
recognition of the problem of individual 
and group interests, the mechanism of 
rationalization, and the whole process of 
social conditioning. 

The general field of thought raised by 
the book is one in which dogmatizing in 





Brain AND Pgrsonauity. By W. Hanna Thomson. 
New York: The Garden City Publishing Company, 


1926. 335 pp. $1.00. 
Common Sgnsg AND Its Cuntivation. By Hanbury 


Hankin. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany, 1926. 289 pp. $2.50. 
Tse Art or THoucut. By Graham Wallas. New 


York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1926, 314 


pp. $2.75. 
Freg-THouGHT iN THE Soctat Sciences. By J. A. 
Hobson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1926. 288 pp. $4.00. 


The first of the above books is a reprint 
of a work originally published just twenty 
years ago. It deals with the physical 
relations of the brain to the mind. While 
it contains some very interesting clinical 
material on the localization of brain func- 
tions it is grossly vitiated by the assump- 
tion of a ghost-like self which is usually 
located in the left hemisphere and which 
busies itself with the training of the 
powers of the various sections of the brain. 
The serious student will prefer Child's 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior and 
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an absolutistic vein is both futile and 
undesirable, but it may be suggested that 
the whole problem of God in history 
must be reconsidered very frankly: (1) in 
the light of the new perspective forced 
upon us by contemporary astrophysics; (2) 
in the light of the mental mechanisms 
established by analytical, behavioristic 
and social psychology; and (3) in the 
light of comparative ethics and the history 
of religious belief. The categories of a 
generation ago are about equally obsolete 
for the theologian, the scientist and the 


historian alike. 
Harry E. Barngs. 


Smith College. 












Herrick’s Neurological Foundations of Animal 
Behavior. 

How often do we hear that college-bred 
men are failures in business. Edison said 
they weren’t worth adamn. John Stuart 
Mill was elaborately educated but made 
his living as a clerk for the East India 
Company. What's the reason? Dr. Han- 
kin advances the thesis that formal educa- 
tion, especially if it is made interesting, 
clutters up the mind with useless 
materials, cultivates the powers of logical 
thought and thus interferes with the 
development of the powers of unconscious 
or intuitive judgment which are essential 
for the quick and accurate solution of the 
problems of a competitive world. Hence 
the college man makes a good routine 
man, but he lacks the initiative and the 
sure judgment to become a leader in the 
business world. The technically trained 
engineer fails as a contractor while the 
boy who begins by carrying water or 
assisting the carpenter and works up 
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through more and more responsible posi- 
tions becomes a successful builder of rail- 
roads or organizer of industrial enter- 
prises. According to the author that 
education is most useful which is most 
readily forgotten, such as the unwilling 
study of Latin. One may suppose that 
the study of Sanskrit would be even more 
useful. Also the educator must beware of 
developing the powers of consciously 
logical thought. The average jury is 
neatly always right, so we are told, 
because jurymen make no effort to recall 
the mass of evidence in any logical fashion 
but plump down on the right answer 
through the usually unerring action of 
their sub-conscious minds. It’s an inter- 
esting book and should give solace to 
many a college ‘‘flunk."’ But after all, 
is the main object of education to train 
business leaders? And how does the 
author know that his cases prove anything 
more than that individuals differ by 
nature and that education has little to do 
with the development of their funda- 
mental capacities? Onecan hardly imag- 
ine that Dr. Hankin would expect by 
educational reform to make out of his 
mathematical prodigies (whom he cites 
as marvelous cases of the powers of the 
unconscious mind, but many of whom 
were near-idiots) the successful business 
men whom he prizes so highly, to say 
nothing of inventors or indeed persons 
endowed with wisdom to live wisely 
and well. 

But there is one fundamental point of 
contact between his theories and those 
of Professor Wallas, namely, the impor- 
tance of allowing a period of ‘‘incubation’’ 
during which sub-conscious processes may 
fertilize and emerge into consciousness 
with a solution or an original idea. 
Wallas finds four stages in creative 
thought: preparation, or the accumula- 
tion of materials; incubation, or absten- 
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tion from conscious attention to these 
materials; illumination, or the beginnings 
of fresh insight; and verification, or 
deliberate test and analysis. It is as to 
the importance of incubation or giving the 
mental processes below consciousness time 
to work that Wallas supports Hankin. 
The best administrator he ever knew 
always decided by his ‘‘feelings,’’ as did 
a famous judge. He contrasts the Eng- 
lish method of ‘‘muddling through,” 
or feeling their way along, with the 
French method of rigorous logic, to the 
advantage of the former. As would be 
expected he has written a suggestive book. 
But it is not convincing psychology; nor 
are the nuggets sufficiently frequent to 
make the reading mentally exhilarating. 
Nor does he reach any conclusions that 
can be readily utilized in teaching young 
thinkers how to think more effectively. 
Moreover, he raises false hopes that he 
is going to tell us some way to make 
our thinking on the questions of war and 
peace more effective. 

Mr. Hobson has shown how nearly im- 
possible is disinterested social inquiry in 
view of the subtle interferences of numer- 
ous interests,—economic, political, moral, 
religious,—which, in view of his human 
nature and the social imperatives round 
about him, the social scientist is com- 
pelled to serve, even unconsciously. He 
makes a strong case, almost too strong. 
For although he is nearly convincing in 
his vigorous espousal of the survival value 
of free-thought in the sciences, and above 
all in the social sciences, he leaves one 
with the disquieting suspicion that there 
are no, as yet, demonstrable criteria for the 
ultimate values in social judgment. One 
can see on every page that Hobson, setting 
out from his own set of values, can 
demolish the criteria of social judgments 
set up by marginal economists, political 
philosophers of different schools, or 
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ethical moralists, but it is equally obvious 
that the validity of his own judgments 
depends on the validity of his own criteria 
of valuation. For example, he criticises 
the eugenicists for bewailing the small 
families of the successful. This is because 
he belittles the qualities needed for success 
in the present-day economic struggle and 
idealizes the qualities of patience, tena- 
cious hold on life and grim courage of the 
poor and indifferently successful. All 
that he has apparently done here is to 
set up his own preferences for those of 
the eugenicists. In the same manner 


Soctan Prostems or tHE Famity. By Ernest R. 
Groves. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1927. 314 pp. 


$2.50. 
Wuoresome Marriace. By Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys H. Groves.. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


1927. 239pp. $2.00. 
Tas CompaANtonaTe Marriacs. By Ben B. Lindsey 


and Wainwright Evans. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927, 396 pp. $3.00. 

Famity DisorGanization. By Ernest R. Mowrer. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927. 317 pp. 
$3.00. 


The increasing output of books on the 
family during the past year, the added 
space assigned to it in journals and 
periodicals, and the growing prominence 
of its place on the programs of conferences 
in the social sciences and social work, 
give evidence of more than a superficial 
interest in the family and its problems. 
Moreover, the nature of the material 
presented indicates an unmistakable ad- 
vance and a definite change in emphasis. 
We are no longer interested primarily in 
origins and historic developments but in 
the problems confronting the rapidly- 
changing present-day family. We are at 
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Clarence Darrow prefers the Jukes to 
Jonathan Edwards. This would seem to 
make the final criteria of judgments of 
social value merely personal prejudices 
and whims. Thus free thought becomes 
largely a free opportunity to express one’s 
tastes and have them seriously considered 
to be social science. In spite of this 
apparently insurmountable difficulty, 


Hobson has written a valuable book. 
The first five chapters and the last 
might well be made required readings in 
social science courses throughout the 
world. 






last breaking through the wall of senti- 
ment and tradition that has surrounded 
this most sacred of institutions and are 
laying the foundation for a scientific 
study of family life and family problems. 

Social Problems of the Family is a good 
general study—an excellent one with 
which to begin. There is just enough 
background material on the primitive 
family and the early American family to 
give the reader a clear understanding of 
the origin of this institution and of its 
development in America and the influence 
which these have had on the American 
family of today. The descriptive material 
which is based on close, accurate ob- 
servation is supplemented and substan- 
tiated by statistical data and some case 
material gathered by Professor Groves in 
his wide experience with family problems. 
The book is well-organized and the ma- 
terial presented in a very interesting and 
readable, as well as thought-provoking, 
manner. Since the book is especially 
designed for use in normal schools and 
colleges, the text is supplemented with 
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chapter bibliographies, questions for dis- 
cussion, and subjects for special reports, 
and the material is divided and arranged 
so that it is adapted to a semester course 
of three hours a week. 

As in Wholesome Childhood, Mrs. Groves 
again appears as co-author with her 
husband in Wholesome Marriage. This is 
a valuable little book for the married and 
for those about to be married or even 
for those who may some day be married. 
Unlike Popenoe’s Modern Marriage, which 
is based entirely on sex, Professor and 
Mrs. Groves have presented the subject 
entirely apart from sex, referring only 
indirectly to the part that sex plays in 
happy married life. This will probably 
be considered a short-coming by some, 
whereas it is probably in this that the real 
contribution of the book lies. We have 
become so prone to attribute everything to 
sex that it is high time the other side 
of the picture be presented for discussion 
and consideration. The book is very 
conservative in its point of view, placing 
as usual the burden for marital happiness 
upon the woman. Doubtless this is still 
true, but it is to be hoped that we are 
moving toward a more equitable distribu- 
tion of responsibility in this matter. 

The Companionate Marriage is written in 
an altogether different key. Whereas 
Professor Groves purposes to show that 
there is nothing radically wrong with 
family life today and that the family 
marriage will prevail, Judge Lindsey 
leaves one with the feeling that much is 
wrong and that it is imperative that legal 
recognition be given to certain practices 
which now have no official sanction. 
Although Judge Lindsey presumes to take 
a very definite stand against trial mar- 
riage, which his opponents have accused 
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him of advocating, he argues strongly in § 


favor of what he terms the companionate 
matriage, and divorce by mutual consent for 
childless couples. He believes, however, in 
safeguarding the child and would make di- 
vorce in the case of the ‘‘family marriage” 
a much more difficult and serious thing. 
His point of view, although one may not 
agree with it entirely, is worth care- 
ful consideration. Many interesting, 
but highly selected, cases are cited to 
substantiate his thesis. The book be- 
comes tedious through too frequent repe- 
tition. 

As methodology, Family Disorganiza- 
tion is worthy of careful study. To date 
very little has been done in the way of 
scientific study of family adjustment and 
maladjustment. Professor Burgess in his 
foreword gives a brief, concise picture of 
the present status of research in the family. 
He believes that ‘‘all studies in this field for 
some time to come must reckon with the 
acute analysis of the statistical and the 
case-study methods presented here” 


(p. ix). And Mowrer has unquestionably 


demonstrated the practicability and the 
value of these two methods in studying 
problems of family disorganization. But 
the question which now confronts us is 
what method or methods are best adapted 
to studying problems of family organiza- 
tion and adjustment rather than dis- 
organization and maladjustment. Are 
these techniques (the case and the statis- 
tical) equally well-adapted to the study 
of normal family life or must we seck 
others? There can possibly be little doubt 
that the case history will prove valuable 
in studying normal conditions, but it is 
probably equally evident that statistics 
can be applied only with very great dis- 
crimination. 
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Tue Frezpom or THe Szas. By Pitman B. Potter. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 


1924. xvi-+299pp. $2.50. 
Prize Law Durinc tHe Wortp War. By James 
Wilford Garner. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1927. xlviii + 712 pp. $6.00. 

Tas Law anv Procepurs or INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
wats. By Jackson H. Ralston. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1926. xl + 


512 pp. $6.00. 

Tae AcquisITioN AND GOVERNMENT OF BackwarD 
Territory IN InrernationaL Law. By M. F. 
Lindley. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany, 1926. xx + 391 pp. $7.50. 

In the third edition of W. E. Hall’s 
International Law published soon after the 
end of the Boer War, that penetrating 
student of the legal aspects of international 
relations wrote at some length on the 
effect of war on the future of international 
law. While admitting the frequent and 
flagrant breaches of the rules laid down 
in the books by the belligerents in the 
heat of conflict, he maintained that the 
very breaches themselves tended to 
strengthen the future observance of legal 
obligations. This was true, he thought, 
because the ultimate sanction for inde- 
pendence lies in obedience to law. The 
severest test of this thesis came during the 
last war and these four books offer interest- 
ing suggestions as to its accuracy. 

Professor Potter's Freedom of the 
Seas traces the development of that 
doctrine from the Periclean Age to the 
present. Its more modern aspects were 
crystallized by the famous discussion 
between the protagonists—Grotius and 
Selden—of the two great maritime powers 
of the seventeenth century. Grotius ar- 
gued from the viewpoint of the small 
States desiring to maintain overseas trade 
unhampered by British maritime preten- 
sions. Selden marked out the course 
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which for three centuries has guided 
British statesmanship across the wild 
wastes of this unending conflict of policy. 
We are seeing its repercussions today at 
Geneva where the problem of ratios is in 
the last analysis that of sea power and 
therefore of the command of the law. 
As Professor Potter says, ‘“The subject is 
one of the two or three most vital and 
profound questions of international 
political and legal principle, being rivaled 
in interest and importance only by the 
question of the balance of power, with 
one aspect of which it is closely related. 
The United States has gone to war four 
times with the object of establishing on 
firmer foundations the freedom of the 
sea." 

The solution he suggests is in brief this. 
Since freedom from all authority at sea 
would result in anarchy and control by 
one state in monopoly, and equality of 
naval strength among all powers is im- 
practicable, ‘‘a funding’’ of sea power by 
the major maritime states offers the only 
solution. By a clearer definition of mari- 
time law and the reconciliation of oppos- 
ing doctrines in a common code he believes 
that maritime wars can be suppressed. 
An international sanction through such a 
body as the League of Nations offers the 
best guarantee. Washington, Locarno 
and Geneva might well be taken as the 
vindication of this thesis. 

Professor Potter's book is the first com- 
prehensive account in English of this 
problem in all its aspects and is a sig- 
nificant contribution to its discussion. 

Professor Garner, already noted for his 
brilliant study International Law and the 
World War, has filled a large gap in the 
literature of the war period by his Prize 
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Law During the World War. It is the first 
study in English of this highly important 
field, that of Professor Verzijl of the 
University of Utrecht being the only other 
of the same scope. 

Professor Garner discusses first the 
function and organization of prize courts, 
their jurisdiction and procedure, and the 
law applied by them. He then analyzes 
the major problems of prize law; the 
right of capture, vessels exempt from 
capture, the nationality of vessels and of 
goods, the capture of private property, 
contraband, blockade and indemnities. 
Under each heading he discusses the cases 
from all the belligerent prize courts, in- 
cluding those of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, not to mention the lesser states like 
Siam and China. His comments are illu- 
minating comparisons of the conflicting 
doctrines held by the various belligerents. 

No states adhered to the law as it 
existed in 1914. Each one claimed either 
a breach by the enemy or force majeure 
as the excuse for its owa infractions. In 
fact, the history of prize law is a clear 
refutation of Hall's theory. All the major 
maritime states, with the exception of the 
United States in 1917, were belligerents; it 
was natural, therefore, that neutral com- 
merce suffered serious curtailment. Our 
own policy as a neutral was not sufficiently 
clear-cut and persistent to achieve much 
mitigation of the bad law made by the 
many hard cases which were turned 
against the shipping of the smaller states. 
Prize law at the end of the war had little 
respect left in it for neutral! rights. The 
next wat may leave neutral commerce 
without a right to existence—but then 
there may be no neutrals in another war. 

Professor Garner makes some interesting 
comparisons between British and Con- 
tinental prize courts. ‘“The decision of a 
Continental judge is usually very brief, 
rarely covering more than four or five 
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pages of print and often less. It usually 
contains only a brief statement of facts, 
a series of considérants or ‘whereases' 
and the conclusions of the Court. There 
is little in the nature of argument or 
exposition, little reliance upon precedents 
and usually no citation of previous deci- 
sions of its own country or those of foreign 
countries. The English decisions, on the 
contrary, are frequently long-drawn-out, 
sometimes to lengths which seem in- 
ordinate."" The Belgian and German 
prize courts also rendered notable 
opinions; as in the case of the English 
decisions ‘‘sometimes an exhaustive his- 
torical review of the law and practice and 
an illuminating contribution tothe history 
and development of the particular question 
of law involved.’’ Sir Samuel Evans, 
President of the British Court, will rank 
with Lord Stowell, the great international 
jurist of the Napoleonic period. 

Professor Garner's book may well be 
called definitive; it is so complete and 
exhaustive a study and so impartial an 
analysis that it will rank as one of the 
few classics in its field, as authoritative in 
Berlin as in London or Rome. 

Mr. Ralston’s revised edition of his well 
known study of arbitral tribunals includes 
the major arbitrations since the war as 
well as the earlier ones in his previous 
edition. It is essentially a study, as the 
title indicates, of the law and procedure 
of these tribunals; treaties and their inter- 
pretation, parties and their citizenship, 
evidence, claims, damages, and the rights 
and privileges of aliens together with 
some consideration of the bearing of the 
general rules of international law. If 
any criticism might be offered of a work 
so thorough and complete which includes 
the consideration of over twelve hundred 
arbitrations, it is the absence of headnotes 
which might give some clue to the facts 
of the cases from which quotations of the 
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opinions are made. But it is a careful 
and scholarly study and conveys a sense of 
the enormous development in arbitration 
especially during the last three decades. 
Both in the clarity and definiteness of 

edure, and in the independence and 
authority of the opinions rendered, these 
developments mark out a future of increas- 
ing usefulness for this method of settling 
the minor frictions of international inter- 
course. 

Mr. Lindley’s volume on the govern- 
ment of backward territory is particularly 
welcome at this time when the mandate 
principle is receiving its first tests. He 
discusses these in the light of their legal 
ancestry and analyzes carefully the all too 
painful birthing of the principles with 
which we are today justifying or attacking 
colonial government. If anyone doubts 
the progress made in a century in the 
protection of the rights of natives in 
occupied territory, or the growing sensi- 
tiveness to the law of codperation in- 
stead of grab, he will find his legal mis- 
givings dispelled here. While Mr. Lind- 
ley writes chiefly from British sources and 
points of view, he has included within his 
survey an analysis of all the important 
problems of law raised by European 
expansion. 

One further point is worth noting about 
these four books. Each of the authors 
acknowledges his debt for aid in research 
or in other ways of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, of which 
Dr. James Brown Scott is the director, 
“which,"’ in the words of Professor 
Garner, ‘‘has done so much for the ad- 
vancement of the science and the cause of 
international law.’’ These are all dis- 
tinguished examples of the value of its 
support of research in this field. 


Parotz. By John Philip Bramer. Irvington Press, 
1927. 
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At a time when much attention, per- 
haps over-attention, is given to real or 
alleged crime waves, a small manual on the 
debated subject of parole is welcome. 
The author is Parole Custodian of the 
New York State Board of Parole and 
Chairman of the Committee on Pardon and 
Parole of the American Prison Association. 
He has written a very brief outline telling 
concisely what parole is, its objects, 
benefits, factors and the principles under- 
lying its operation. He has given a brief 
account of its historical development and 
explained the organization and adminis- 
tration of a parole system. Appendices 
give charts of organization and forms of 
cards and records together with a bibliog- 
raphy and citations of State and Federal 
laws on parole and indeterminate sentence. 

Mr. Bramer believes reorganization, 
unification and socialization is coming in 
the procedure of parole, sees social re- 
search already here as a factor in the 
development of technique, and prophecies 
that parole will develop into a science. 
The ‘‘mass treatment’ of yesterday should 
change to the ‘‘needs of the individual’’ 
of to-day. The success of parole as a 
scientific system depends, Mr. Bramer 
believes, upon those to whom the opera- 
tion of the system is entrusted. This 
conclusion should be coupled with the 
statement of E. R. Case in the foreword 
that ‘‘although sound in theory, parole 
has suffered condemnation in recent years 
principaiiy because of poor administra- 
tion."’ 

LeRoy E. Bowman. 


Columbia University. 


Tse Retation or Nature To Man IN ABORIGINAL 
America. By Clark Wissler. New York: Ox- 
ford Uhiversity Press, 1926. xx. + 248 pp. 


The primary thesis of this new and very 
suggestive book by Professor Wissler is 
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that culture areas among primitive peoples 
are based on ecological areas and that the 
centers of these two areas correspond. 
It follows that cultural traits tend to be 
diffused outward in all directions from the 
centers of highest development, with the 
result that the oldest form of a culture 
trait or the oldest elements of a culture 
complex will be found on the periphery 
of the area and the newest and most com- 
plex developments at the center. A 
secondary and closely codrdinated thesis is 
that somatological traits—stature, head 
form, hair color and form—likewise have 
centers of origin, usually independent one 
of another, and diffuse outward with 
diminishing intensity. Such diffusion, 
moreover, is less a matter of migration 
than of population mixture. It follows 


that in the course of time a population © 
which has long inhabited a continent, as 
the Indians of North America, tend to 
become segregated into types. The same, 


he finds, is already true of our present 
population. It seems probable that there 
is some relation between such segregation 
and the ecological basis which would 


influence race contacts, race crossing, | 


selection and diffusion. These and other 
minor propositions are illustrated with a 
wealth of detail and their pros and cons 
calmly and keenly weighed. 

This work represents a distinct advance 
toward a more scientific type of cultural 
anthropology. It is not only thoroughly 
objective and statistical in nature but it 
lays bare a fundamental type of social 
process and a mechanical type of cause and 
effect relationship with respect to both 
cultural and somatological data. Never- 
theless the author seems slightly to over- 
state his thesis in repeatedly concluding 
that diffusion tends to take place equally 
in all directions from the cultural center. 
It is obvious that whether this occurs or 
not depends largely on the terrain; moun- 
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tains, large lakes and the ocean and th 
correlated distribution of flora and faun 
may prevent diffusion in some direction 
and favor it in others. When in the very 
last pages the author relates cultur 
areas to their ecological basis, as he dog 
in a very convincing manner, he places his 
argument in line with this criticism. 

In spite of the author's usually clea 
style there are a few sentences where the 
meaning is not certain and on p. 2204 
definite contradiction in the same parz- 
graph. Here he first recalls that his 
inductive study ‘“‘found no outstanding 
tendency for the centers of distribution 
(of somatic types) to coincide with each 
other or with culture traits;’’ and a few 
lines later he concludes that the somatic 
and culture traits would coincide because 
both would be related to the natural 
environment. One wonders also why the 
author should in one section be in doubt 
whether his differences in averages are 
significant but elsewhere test his differ- 
ences by statistical formula to see whether 
or not they are significant. But these 
are very minor points scarcely worth 
mention. Now that the culturistic view- & 
point, long ago developed by Tarde and 
Sumner, is coming back into sociology via 
antisropology every sociologist will want 
to read this illuminating volume. 

Frank H. Hankins. 

Smith College. 


Tue American Senate. By Lindsay Rogers. New 

York: Knopf, 1926. xii + 285 pp. 

What with the fight over the League of 
Nations, the scandals of 1924, the World 
Court debate, primary campaign expendi- 
tures, et al., the American Senate has been 
the cynosure of many eyes during the past 
seven years. As opponent of the Ver 
sailles Treaty and the World Court without 
reservations, it has played the mutilating 
réle of toreador to which John Hay 














































became accustomed but never reconciled. 
As inquisitor of Forbes and Fall, Denby 
and Daugherty, it has appeared as pros- 
ecuting attorney and displayed unex- 
pected and extra-constitutional powers. 
And in probing huge campaign expendi- 
tures it has exposed the weaknesses of the 
primary system and precipitated a general 
attack upon it. In the van among those 
who have been watching the Senate func- 
tion in these ways has been Professor 
Lindsay Rogers, the able author of this 
excellent study of the American Senate. 
The central theme of his book is this: 
“The undemocratic, usurping Senate is 
the indispensable check and balance in the 
American system, and only complete 
freedom of debate permits it to play this 
réle.’’ Whereas the Senate was designed 
by the Founding Fathers to protect the 
smaller states against the larger, actually 
yery few issues have ever arisen to make 
this necessary. Instead the upper house 
has become the senior partner in the con- 
gtessional system—the first rather than 
the second chamber—and the chief critic 
of the executive. Its executive functions 
of accepting and rejecting nominations and 
treaties have been exercised with growing 
vigor and discrimination, while the power 
of the House of Representatives, as grand 
inquest of the nation, has declined. This 
the author quite correctly attributes to 
the way the House is regimented by its 
leaders and its procedure. The ‘‘guillo- 
tine’’—parliamentary devices for prevent- 
ing filibuster or delay—shackles the House, 
robs it of its deliberative functions, and 
reduces it to an ignominious state of 
“nonage,’’ at least as a supervisor of the 
administration. It is merely the rubber 
stamp of its leaders. Numerous impor- 
tant bills are passed in every session under 
suspension of the rules allowing forty 
minutes of debate and no amendments. 
As a result the House suffers in compari- 
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son with the Senate which permits full 
freedom of debate and has won primacy 
in respect of revenue-faising measures. 
The author comes out strongly against 
closure as advocated by Mr. Dawes and 
as applied in the debates on the Treaty of 
Versailles and the World Court. It re- 
mains, in his view, the only check upon 
presidential! and party autocracy or worse. 
Practically every proposal defeated by a 
filibuster in the Senate, he remarks, has 
been unregretted by the country: the Force 
Bill, two ship subsidy proposals, the Dyer 
anti-lynching bill, etc. Incidentally, he 
notes that all the successful filibusters have 
come in the short sessions of Congress, 
the abolition of which is, therefore, the 
way to beat the filibuster. Unanimous 
consent agreements—a species of clos- 
ure—usually suffice to secure action. An 
additional argument against closure is the 
absence of executive control over the ini- 
tiation of legislation. sis chief objection 
to closure is that it would prevent sena- 
torial investigation of the executive-—an 
essential function which should not be 
impaired. 

The chapters in this book most interest- 
ing to the reviewer are those dealing 
with the Senate as an Executive Council 
and with Congressional Investigations. 
The former deals with appointments, 
removals and treaties. The latter deals 
with the function of Congress to supervise 
and control the Administration. Among 
the means of control investigation is 
regarded as most important and indis- 
pensable in lieu of Cabinet supervision. 
If Cabinet members had seats in Congress, 
this device. would never have developed 
to its present prominence. Since the 
appearance of this book the Supreme 
Court in McGrain vs. Daugherty has up- 
held the power of inquiry as an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legisla- 
tive function. 
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The author errs in regarding inquiries by 
the House of Representatives as extremely 
rare (p. 202), for careful research reveals 
that out of 285 congressional investiga- 
tions of the executive conducted between 
1789 and 1925, 202 have been by com- 
mittees of the House. He is also mis- 
taken in saying that the devices of legis- 
lative control used by European parlia- 
ments do not exist in Congress (p. 196, 
200). Atleast they have American coun- 
terparts in scrutiny of the budget esti- 
mates (p. 201-202, footnote 8), resolutions 
requesting information if not incompatible 
with the public interest, and resolutions 
of criticism and censure. Witness the 
censure resolutions passed upon Jackson 
for removing the deposits and upon Cleve- 
land for dismissing District Attorney 
Duskin. The statement (on p. 197) that 
there is never any debate upon the policy 
of the administration seems open to 
question. In this connection the 1924 
debate on the leasing of the naval oil 
reserves and the debates on the World 
Court, foreign debts, foreign loans, and 
the admission of aliens may be recalled. 

There are good chapters on the Senate 
as a Legislative Chamber, Presidential 
Propaganda and the Senate, and the 
Senate as Forum of the Nation and Critic 
of the Executive. Three appendices (1) 
a list of statutes restricting the power of 
the President to appoint or remove, (2) 
a list of the special orders in the 67th and 
68th Congresses, and (3) the number of 
Senate and House bills acted upon during 
the 64th to 68th Congresses—close this 
valuable and well-written volume. 

Grorce B. Gatioway. 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Immacration Crossroaps. By Constantine Panun- 
zio. New York: The Macmillan Company., 1927. 


That the immigration question is not 
settled is evident from the continued 
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stream of books which discuss it. Among 
these newer books one of the most sig. 
nificant is Immigration Crossroads by 
Constantine Panunzio. 

Readers who recall the same author's 
Soul of an Immigrant will expect from this 
second book a sympathetic understanding 
of the question at issue expressed in fine 
and striking English. But the book is 
much more than this. The author has 
been a serious student of immigration for 


many years. He knows immigrant life § 


through direct contact; he has listened to 


many long-continued congressional dis- § 


cussions upon the problem; and by the aid 
of the Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics he has been able to make ex- 
tended research into the documentary 
literature of the subject. As a conse 
quence he has produced one of the most 
penetrating and stimulating studies of 
immigration thus far written. 

The book is not primarily a text book, 
though it could well be used for such a 
purpose, but is written for ‘‘the thought- 
ful citizen, the constructive-minded legis- 
lator, the employer of labor, the student 
of population and labor problems, the 
Americanization worker and those intet- 
ested in international and inter-racial 
questions.’’ The first few chapters describe 
the significance of the opening of America 
to the laboring masses of Europe. With 
graphic skill the author makes clear the 
contrast between the barriers of the 
laborer’s home environment and the 
greater freedom and opportunity here, and 
pictures the gradual movement of occupa- 
tion of the New World—the epic march 
of settlement from East to West—and the 
transforming power of this movement in 
the lives of men. At greater length is 
then discussed the growth of opposition 
to immigration and the gradual stiffening 
of the sentiment in America in favor of 
restriction, ending in the legislative efforts 
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Among embodied in the rather futile literacy 
10st sig. H test, and the post-war quota acts. 
ads by The chapters analyzing the quota legis- 





lation and including the history of the 
Japanese conflict in California down to 
the exclusion clause in the law of 1924 are 
extremely well done. With keen insight 
the author shows the purposes of the 
“quota’’ laws as a method of not only 
reducing numbers but also of selection 
among racial stocks. How far the fears 
which this legislative movement repre- 
sents have carried the popular mind even 
§ to the overthrow of ordinary sentiments 

of humanity is told clearly in the story 

of the destruction of Smyrna in 1922, and 
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ike ex- ff the refusal on the part of the House of 
entary §§ Representatives (led by the Chairman of 
conse- f§ the Committee on Immigration) to open 





our doors to even a small additional 
portion of the mass of starving refugees. 
And the famous but discredited Laughlin 
Report is analyzed with care and thor- 
oughness to show how erroneous a basis 
it gave upon which to frame a ‘‘racial 
seiection’’ law. 

These chapters complete the more dis- 
tinctly historical aspects of the book, the 
entire narrativeconstituting one of the most 
dramatic and yet careful and balanced 
accounts of the history of immigration 
ever written. 

The remainder of the book is a discus- 
sion of different aspects of the present 
situation, such as the possibilities of better 
distribution, the reduction of hardships 
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in the administration of the law, and 
suggestions as to a positive constructive 
policy. 

The entire book leads skillfully and 
clearly to the explanation in the final 
chapter of the need for international 
understanding and agreement upon immi- 
gration. The author does not argue 
against restriction, but he shows how 
nearly impossible it is for national restric- 
tion such as the quota law to be successful 
and how cert:in it is to work hardships 
and to bring .vils greater than those it 
was meant to cure. The quota law has 
greatly increased Mexican immigration 
and has given birth to the smuggling 
problem on a scale never before dreamed 
of. Whether it has materially reduced 
the total number of immigrants in the 
country there is reason to doubt. ‘“The 
tendency to equalize the conditions of 
men has become world-wide and the 
migratory movement a world problem,” 
he concludes, and so points to the futility 
of attempting to control the problem 
without reference to international con- 
ference and agreement. 

While the book as a whole is argumen- 
tative, advancing steadily through his- 
toric description to its final conclusion, 
it is factual and informative at the same 
time, and maintains an accuracy and a 
judicial quality too often lacking in 
discussions of this vexed question. 

W. G. Bracn. 


University of California. 














Both of these volumes are by men who 
value greatly the Christian experience, 
but the content is not limited to pietism. 
In fact, Hickman’s volume does not mani- 
fest any considerable interest in theology. 


InrropuctioN To THE PsycHotoGy oF RBLIGION. 
By Frank S$. Hickman. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 1926. 558. pp. 

ReuiGion anD Morsrp Menrtat Sratss. By H. I. 
Schou, M.D. New York: Century, 1926. x 


+- 217 pp. 
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He identifies religion very largely with 
ethics and separates it definitely from 
magic. His primary motive in writing 
the book appears to be to assist the 
pastor, Sunday School teacher, parent, 
and even college instructor in giving 
adequate religious training in the most 
effective manner. In order that such 
instruction may be given it is necessary 
that the teacher shall have some under- 
standing of the psychological principles 
underlying religious experience. This has 
led the author to assimilate as much of 
modern psychology and social psychology 
as is necessary for his purpose. There are 
also evidences of sociology and anthro- 
pology in the book. That the interest in 
preparing the book has not been the 
purely objective one of scientific exposi- 
tion is, I think, clear from the reading; 
but it has many merits even from this 
more or less propagandistic viewpoint. 
The psychology is that of the old faculty 
school (chapter 2), and there is a stronger 
reliance upon instincts than would become 
one who hopes to regenerate human 
nature. However, there is also much 
evidence of reading in special fields of 
psychology, especially in abnormal psy- 
chology. 

Schou’s work is a translation from the 
Danish. The viewpoint is that of the 
Kraepelin or physical psychiatrical school. 
Every mental disorder is supposed to have 
a physical cause within the body. But it 
is something to have preachers (the book 
consists of lectures to Danish ministers) 
told that they should know psychiatry. 
It is less certain that they should hear 
from a physician a justification of the use 
of narcotic drugs in the treatment of 
neurotic symptoms (pp. 19, 22, 30). 
There is a recognition that neurotic and 
psychotic behavior plays a considerable 
part in religious expression. There are 
also many interesting side lights on the 


religious and sex behavior of asylum 
patients The author favors Christian 
hospitals for Christian patients. 


Tue Pustic Minp. By Norman Angell. New York; 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927. x + 232 pp, 
$3.00. 


The post-war decade has brought a 
flood of books from former liberals and 
radicals voicing their disillusionment te- 
garding democracy. This is a matter that 
has concerned them more than the con- § 
servatives because the essence of all radical 
programs has been more and still more 
democracy. The primary plank in all 
reform and uplift platforms used to be the 
misrule of the masses by the moneyed or 
propertied classes and the necessity of 
giving the ignorant, down-trodden beasts 
of burden at the bottom of our life 
destroying industrialism a real chance to 
be heard, for the voice of the people is 
none other than the voice of God. But 
Angell expresses the sadder sentiment of 
our unromantic age by the pessimistic 
assertion that, ‘“The hope of democracy 
lies in fully realizing the truth that the 
voice of the people is usually the voice of 
Satan’’ (p. 171). We used to think of 
democracy as a government by free men, 
of sound and well-informed minds grap- 
pling earnestly and public spiritedly with 
the problems of state. We discover it to 
be a sort of Babbit-warren, multiplying 
stereotyped nonentities, who are intet- 
ested in labor, business or amusement, and, 
as Angell says, called upon periodically to 
pass judgment on the great affairs of 
state in their odd moments. 

In the course of his moving discussion— | 
a series of essays rather than a systematic 
treatise—Mr. Angell pays his respects 
to the professional politician, who, we 
may add parenthetically, is indispensable 
to democracy and yet democracy’s con- 
stant betrayer. But most of all he pays 
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his respects to the stupidities and im- 
becilities of the public mind. The public 
cares little about policies; at election time 
the voter is concerned to know whether 
the candidate is a friend of a friend of his, 
whether he married an actress, played 
football or wanted to hang the Kaiser. 
A candidate who is a “‘high brow’’ is 
beaten at the start; and if he has ever 
said anything except the most common- 
place blather, he is looked upon as a 
dangerous radical and probably an im- 
moral character. In these respects the 
aristocracy of wealth and education is 
indistinguishable in Angell’s view from 
the ignorant and poverty-stricken mass. 
The press has been a hindrance rather 
than a help. It feeds crowd emotions 
and stultifies intelligence. Our daily 
papers ate crowded with trivialities and 
sports and recking with invasions of 
privacy, divorce and salaciousness. The 
| culmination is reached with the promoter 
of the tabloid. ‘‘having invented a paper 
for those who cannot think, he has now 
invented a paper for those who cannot 
tead."” But Angell will have nothing of 
a government by the wealthy. The solid 
American business man still cherishes the 
ideas that only recently nearly ruined 
civilization. He is klan-ridden, mob- 
minded and his provacative and jingo 
papers frequently scare him into a pale, 
terror-stricken infant by magnifying a 
few hundred furtive Communists into a 
revolutionary army of as many millions. 

But, he asks, ‘‘What can we do about 
it?’’ Not set up adictatorship. Democ- 
tacy is pretty bad, but it is the best we 
can get. Our only hope is to improve it. 
But how? Not by education, for that has 
proved a disappointing panacea. The true 
solution, he says, is to bring the people to 
a realization that, though they must rule, 
they are not really qualified to do so. 
They must learn to delegate powers to 
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experts (and one may cynically add, be 
betrayed some more). It is indeed a wise: 
people that could thus realize their own 
limitations, wise enough, methinks, to 
truly govern themselves. 

It would thus seem that Angell’s 
indictment, while a bit strong, brings him 
out to a new utopia. We are all too 
prone to solve the problems of the real, 
the naughty and stupid world, by the 
calm and obvious suggestion that things 
would be different, if the people were 
only different. We agree that what we 
need is objective intelligence of a high 
order. but where and how are we to get 
it? 

Frank H. Hanxins. 

Smith College. 


Lasor Economics. By Solomon Blum. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1926. 579 pp. $3.50. 


Promise of a new departure is held out 
by the title of this remarkable study. 
Since Labor first emerged as a subject 
for university professors to give courses 
about, there has been an increasing number 
of comprehensive survey books. Adams 
and Sumner looked on Labor as a problem, 
or rather as a series or problems, and gave 
their pioneer work its title accordingly. 
The studies of Groat and Hoxie, follow- 
ing each other at intervals of a few years, 
confined themselves more particularly to 
the trade union movement. 

Several factors combined to cause, about 
1918, a great advance in the study of 
labor. The war put labor in a strong 
position, and the reconstruction programs 
of labor groups abroad challenged public 
attention. The publication of the History 
of Labour in the United States and the 
Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society gave the materials for an historical 
approach. And the growth of Taylorism 
and efficiency systems, coupled with a 
demand among employers for welfare 
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work, engendered an efflorescence of 
works on employment management. 

Hitherto the general studies on labor, 
whether for the use of business men or for 
university classes, have suffered because 
they emphasized the problem aspect of 
labor. Too often their main question 
was, ‘‘How can labor be made content?’’ 
How many times does the student put 
down such 2 book with the feeling that 
if only we can tackle these problems one 
by one and solve them, there will be no 
more labor question! The tendency to 
regard labor as a problem largely explains 
the deep disgust with which a considerable 
section of the labor community regards 
university economics. 

The extraordinarily complex forces and 
motives which we encounter in any com- 
prehensive study of labor in society must 
be treated together or the effect is mis- 
leading. Labor must be regarded not as a 
series of problems, but as a phase of 
communal existence, a collective striving 
by a group for the solution of its own 
problems. In the need for a statement 
of the obstacles which prevent the attain- 
ment of labor’s ends, lies the need for a 
study of Labor Economics. 

This new type of approach, Blum has, 
in a measure, created. His is easily the 
best of the books which attempt to give 
a conspectus of the place of labor in 
modern: society, and at the same time 
consider labor not as a problem but as a 
movement. 

Since his book deals primarily with the 
United States, it is regrettable that he 
should begin his story in England; the 
history of American economics finds all 
too slight a place in his opening chapter. 
Not so in those which follow: one on 
political theory; several chapters on labor 
and the law, which demonstrate a famil- 
iarity with legal decisions attained by few 
lawyers; and then social insurance; un- 


employment; and the business cycle, 
When he arrives at the subject of the 
strike, the writer falls for once into the 
lingo of the problem-solvers and regales 
us with a chapter on the Principles of 
Industrial Peace. The next quarter of 
the book is devoted to a penetrating dis- 
cussion of trade unionism. 

In Blum’s view there is much to be said 
for the “‘pure and simple’’ trade union 
program.’’ Short hours, high pay, with 
a background of education and freedom 
to choose from many opportunities are 
the needs of a full life.’’ But trade 
unionism’’ must become positive and not 
remain negative in the productive proc- 
ess." It must abandon “‘‘its limited and 
opportunistic character, its local and 
trade monopolies, its concern only for the 
immediate benefit of its particular group,” 
and increase the efficiency of the back- 
ward employer by insisting on the elimina- 
tion of waste. This insistence on a posi- 
tive function for the trade unions is 
apparently a pet idea of the writer's; 
but he nowhere shows how the union can 
be at once restrictive and constructive, 
class-collaborating and class-conscious, 
negative and positive. 

Blum was a man of enthusiasms, but of 
restrained enthusiasms. The passages 
which deal with socialism and programs 
of social reform are admirable for ability 
to tackle the real issues and for the critical 
moderation which they display. The 
predominant tone of the passages which 
deal with the Wider Program of Labor 
(Blum seems never to have doubted that 
labor has a wider program) is critical 
rather than enthusiastic. Partly this tone 
may be due to the time of writing,—a 
period of relative inactivity in the labor 
movement, and of general disillusionment 
with programs of social reform. But even 
more important is the writer’s self-imposed 
restraint. He does not conceive it to be 
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his function to look far into the future. 

“The economist,’’ he tells us ‘‘performs 

his great service when his descriptions of 

ent and past tendencies are accurate, 

and when his interpretations are limited to 

the present, the past or the immediate 
future.”’ 

If the book is broad enough in scope to 
justify the title ‘‘Labor Economics’’ it is 
still not a Labor Sociology, as the slight 
treatment of immigration and the virtual 
omission of the population question indi- 
cate. Though some may object to the 
author’s long paragraphs and find the 
book in general rather tough going, no 
one at all familiar with the subject can 
help being struck with the essential 
freshness of the attack and the vigor of 
the criticism. The argument no less than 
the style is often difficult; the writer 
continually blurs the outline and seems 
almost incapable of making a generaliza- 
tion unless he qualify it. He is a true 
Aristotelian. But Aristotle had at least 
the qualities of his defects. And Blum’s 
study is the one to which those who 
have time for only one book on the sub- 
ject will undoubtedly turn. 

Horace B. Davis. 


Economics, Principigs AND Prostems. By Lionel D. 
Edie. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


1926, xx + 729 pp. 


Far too often in the past have econ- 
omists in writing their books ignored the 
conditions of the actual society in which 
they lived. The hypothetical society of 
the text books has not had a very close 
connection with the body of which we 
ate a part. It is against this tendency, in 
particular, that Professor Edie has shown 
a strong reaction. He has made use of 
the vast body of material existing in mono- 
gtaphic form and has attempted to weld 
this information into and to harmonize it 
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with the generalizations of classical eco- 
nomics. 
the 


Professor W. C. Mitchell in 
Foreword to the book, says 
. . he has tried to present eco- 
nomics, neither as a body of abstract 
principles, nor as a series of separate 
problems, but as a growing body of organ- 
ized knowledge about one aspect of human 
behavior’ (p. xx). If the value of the 
book is to be guaged by this criterion, 
Professor Edie deserves high commenda- 
tion. 

The scope of economics, as defined by 
Edie, is a broad one. It is the science 
“‘which deals with the wealth-getting 
and wealth-using, the money-getting and 
money-spending, and the welfare-promot- 
ing activities of man’’ (p.2). With such 
a concept of the field of economics there 
is little room for dispute [between the 
so-called ‘‘price’’ economists and the 
‘‘welfare’’ economists. To Edie most of 
the definitions that have been given to 
the science are good, but good only for 
the purpose for which the definitions 
have been formulated. The use to which 
the definition is to be put is the control- 
ling factor. 

It is extremely difficult to place Professor 
Edie in the groups of economists of the 
present era. At one time he appears to 
accept the classical economic dicta and 
then, again, he is a modern of the mod- 
erns. The classical trilogy of land, labor 
and capital is accepted ‘‘for certain pur- 
poses.’ Later, though, he includes land 
as a part of the capital concept (p. 267). 
Again, he proceeds to show that land, 
in-so-far as it signifies in economic theory, 
can be increased in supply (p. 314). In 
fact, says Edie, it is not a matter of impor- 
tance whether land is considered as a 
part of capital or not (p. 296). This 
kind of analysis is characteristic of the 
book. On controversial questions the 
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author is generous to a fault; he is appar- 
ently willing to ‘‘see good in everything”’ 
of the economic reasoning of others. 

This generosity on the part of Professor 
Edie is highly commendable, especially in 
the light of the many controversies that 
have waged between the economists of 
opposing schools of thought. Professor 
Edie accepts the views of them all—in a 
measure. And this, while a strong point 
in the book, is also one of its greatest 
weaknesses. One finds it difficult to place 
the author and to know, finally, exactly 
where he stands on the more controversial 
questions of economics. The theoretical 
sections of the book give one the impres- 
sion that the author has a ‘'straddling’’ 
economic theory. Apparently he can 
sympathize with views that are at vari- 
ance with his own and even with each 
other. The reader of the book is given 
chapters which are full of interesting 
information. But, at the end, he has a 
feeling of uncertainty as to what it is all 
about. 

Some sections of the book deserve 
special commendation as important con- 
tributions to the scope and method of a 
general treatise in economics. For ex- 
ample, the reviewer knows of no dis- 
cussion on the subject of Consumption so 
illuminating as that which Professor 
Edie has written. The chapter on Agri- 
cultural Problems is also an excellent one. 
In fact, the chapters dealing with the 
descriptive and the problem material are 
much more satisfying than are those in 
which the more strictly theoretical ques- 
tfons are presented. In the writing of the 
descriptive and informative chapters Edie 
shows that he has mastered the literature 
in the field in such manner as to bring to 
the general student the results of the 
research of the specialists. This, in view 
of the voluminous matter that has emerged 
within the last few years, is an accom- 


plishment in itself. Perhaps this is the 
chief merit of the book. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
sophomore in American colleges can find 
his way through the book without great 
confusion. Unless he has already got 
some training in systematic economic 
reasoning, the undergraduate student will 
probably find himself bewildered and ina 
maze. To the average student the theory 
of the book will appear like a patch-work 
quilt or a mosaic of the economic theories 
of the past and the present. For the 
student who has already had a course in 
elementary economics, however, Professor 
Edie’s book should be a challenge and 
should give him an outline from which to 
read extensively and critically. 

The lists of references appended to the 
chapters are well selected and give a good 
basis for more extended study. To the 
reviewer it does not seem that this book 
adds anything to the generalizations of 
economic theory. As a method of ap 
proach, however, and as an encyclopedia 
of data necessary to the writing of texts 
in general economics, the book is a useful 
pioneer. 

Crype O.tn Fisner. 

Wesleyan University. 


Tug Younc Emprorep Girt. By Hazel Grant 
Ormsbee. The Woman's Press, 1927. xiv + 
124 pp. $1.00. 


One of the most important discoveries 
in this study of 500 continuation school 
girls in Philadelphia is a method of classi- 
fication which seems to hold for all types 
of young employed girls and for the main 
phases of their activities and interests. 
This division into four groups centets 
around the attitude of the girl toward the 
school which she has left for a job: intet- 
ested in school and normal in school 
progress; interested but retarded; not 
interested and normal in progress; not 
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interested and retarded. The attitude 
toward school was revealed by her answers 
to many questions, by her school stand- 
ing, and by statements of parents and 
other relatives. This was taken as a 
truer basis for grouping than reasons for 
going to work which were too often a 
combination of economic and other factors 
in the personal, family and school situa- 
tion. Further groupings according to 
type of job, her rate of pay, the quality of 
her reading and her recreation all show 
close correlation with these four group- 
ings. 

cece conclusion of interest is that 
almost all of the girls like continuation 
schools regardless of their attitude toward 
the regular school. This is rather sur- 
prising in view of the many obvious dis- 
advantages under which the continuation 
school has to labor, to which should be 
added the less known but appalling fact 
that the student body has a turnover of 
probably 300 per cent a year. The present 
reviewer wishes that the study told more 
about the school work done by the 500 
gitls interviewed which interested them 
when the regular school did not; but 
perhaps a consideration of the question 
of content and attitude toward specific 
studies is too much a matter o: educational 
method to have had a place here. 

This study shows that in the main it is 
the child rather than the parent who 
makes the decision to stop school and go 
to work; also that she does not depend on 
the facilities provided her by the school 
to help her to decide and to get a job. 
Her youth and lack of training open to 
her only routine, rather uninteresting 
jobs, but she does not dislike the work, 
even if she is seldom enthusiastic about it. 
She has given little thought to what her 
present job will lead—why should one at 
14 or 15?—and so it is perhaps surprising 
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that we find only one-fifth described as 
holding blind alley jobs. 

One phase of the girl's life, only touched 
upon, is perhaps a matter for a real psy- 
chological study, though it is certain the 
interviewers of these 500 girls must have 
learned many valuable things. This re- 
lates to the several sides, the several 
personalities as it were, which she shows 
at home, at continuation school, and at 
work. The suggestion is made that at 
each, people think she must be doing 
better at the other two! 

Dr. Ormsbee feels that in the norm 
established by this study there are many 
suggestions of concrete value in enabling 
“the state and the community to dis- 
charge their responsibilities to the young 
employed girl.’’ She needs advice and 
guidance before she makes up her mind to 
go to work, and not after she has a job 
and is applying for a work certificate; she 
needs industrial supervision after going 
to work; she needs friendly guidance and 
opportunities for wholesome recreation. 
Most of all, it seems apparent that there 
are some in Group I, a few in Group II, 
and some even in Group III who could 
profit by more schooling and who could 
be kept at school if they could be found 
before they have actually stopped. There 
are enough agencies and facilities to do so 
if these could be applied to the right 
children and adjustment made in time. 

Harriet L. Herrine. 

University of North Carolina. 


Came anv Custom in Savace Socrzry. By Bronis- 
law Malinowski. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1926. xii+ 129 pp. $2.00. 


The fruits of Professor Malinowski's 
three sojourns among the Melanesians of 
the Trobriand Islands have been appear- 
ing under various titles, notably in The 
Father in Primitive Psychology, Sex and 
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Repression in Savage Society, and Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific. He has new and 
interesting viewpoints to set forth and 
does it with force and logic, though not 
without an obvious consciousness of his 
own importance to anthropological 
theory. His main thesis in this work is 
that the typical anthropological view of 
primitive man as living in strict accord 
with certain fundamental principles of 
tribal law, such as clan exogamy, mother 
right, clan communism, the avunculate 
and a moral code with supernatural sanc- 
tion is altogether too simple a view. This 
is an ideal view which is only roughly 
approximated under the stress and strain 
of daily living. There is among savages 
a conflict of law and sentiment, of morals 
and passion, of customary rules of gentle- 
manly behavior and self-interest such as 
may be observed among us. This is a 
valuable corrective for the prevailing 
view of primitive man as bound by rigid 
custom and as always obedient to group 
demands. 

But it may still be true that primitive 
man has less freedom of personal variation 
than have we moderns, just as our grand- 
fathers of the small town community had 
less than we urbanites and commuters 
have. Moreover, Malinowski’s thesis 
that the primary coercive element in the 
daily life of his Trobrianders is the 
reciprocal obligation of giving and receiv- 
ing is not altogether satisfactory. True he 
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supplements this with the desire for pres. 
tige and the fondness for ceremony as 
factors inducing the savage to conform, but 
in the course of his argument he cites inci. 
dents showing the irresistible force of 
group opinion, resulting in banishment or 
suicide. If the older anthropology erred 
in making the primitive a socially moved 
automaton, it seems that Malinowski 
has gone to the opposite extreme and 
made him too much the self-calculating, 
utility-seeking modern. His own empha- 
sis on the power of sorcery should have 
suggested that, at least in many respects, 
there is a larger mystical coercive element 
in savage thought than in our own. 

Nor is the author convincing in his 
thesis that the necessity for a reciprocity 
of relations divides primitive society 
into two groups. How does one know. 
Perhaps it was the existence of two groups 
that led to the scheme of mutual obliga- 
tion to give and to receive. His explana- 
tion of the origin of cross-cousin marriages 
is simple and logical enough, but the 
social origins of complex relations are not 
always that way. One might wish for 
answers to numerous questions regarding 
primitive law and jurisprudence, but 
Malinowski has said a great deal for so 
small a book. This little treatise is 
destined to be widely read and oft te- 
ferred to. 

Franx H. Hanxrns. 
Smith College. 











































Tas Conpuct or Puysicat Activitms. By Wilbur 
P. Bowen. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. 8 vo, ilustrated, 173 pp. $2.00. 


How often have we found it to be true 
that many people think just anyone 
should be able to direct plays, games, folk 
dances and the like. Many teachers are 
called on to conduct these activities with- 
out any preparation or training. In this 
volume, Wilbur P. Bowen brings forth a 
course ‘‘in the technique of handling 
classes in physical activity.’ As the 
leader needs to know the technique of 
games and athletic practices, so is there 
a need for a technique in conducting 
these activities. One should know how 
to stimulate interest, interpret relative 
values, teach gymnastic movements and 
possess a thorough understanding of imi- 
tative, dramatic and rhythmic activities. 
The book stresses these factors. Atten- 
tion is also given to methods in conducting 
contests and helpful plans in program 
formulations. The book is practical in 
content and full of valuable information. 
It should prove of worth to all those who 
are interested in physical education or 
recreational leadership. 

Harotp D. Meyer. 


Magasurinc Motor Asiuiry. By David K. Brace. 
New York. A. S. Barnes and Company. 8vo, 
Illustrated, 138 pp. $2.00. 


One of the handicaps to the proper 
advancement of physical education has 
been the inability of leaders to measure 
in scientific ways the practical worth- 
whileness of the program. Too often the 
general public thinks only in terms of fun 
and pleasure. Mr. Bruce has developed 
in his book practical and scientific scales 
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BOOK NOTES AND LISTS 
(Subsequent reviews of selected volumes) 


KATHARINE JOCHER 


of motor ability tests. Through these 
measurements the physical education 
teacher should find helpful material, an 
aid in the classification of pupils, a basis 
to evaluate achievement and a better 
understanding of the motor activities of 
man. The book is thorough in its testing 
and application. It is scientific in trend 
and usable to the every day promotion of 
physical education programs. We have 
here an added contribution to the field of 
measurements that should prove stimu- 
lating to further activities along this 
line. 
Harotp D. Meyer. 


Crvm Aviation. A report by the Joint Committee 
on Civil Aviation of the United States Department 
of Commerce and the American Engineering Coun- 
cil. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1926. xvii+ 189 pp. $2.50. 

Aviation. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Philadelphia, 1927. 
(Vol. 131, No. 220.) 205 pp. 


The Report of the Joint Committee is 
the most comprehensive survey of the 
kaleidescopic changes in the wide range 
of aeronautical activities which have 
developed since the War. It reviews the 
progress of aviation here and abroad, 
suggests the proper scope for legislation 
to promote civil aviation in this country, 
and outlines the technical questions in- 
volved in navigation aids and landing 
fields, aviation insurance and investment, 
air personnel and equipment. The work 
of the committee was instrumental in 
stimulating congressional action a year 
ago in providing for civil aviation. 

The Annals bring together contem- 
porary opinions and data from sources as 
diverse as Lieutenant Leigh Wade's 
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Aerial Globe Trotting and General Mitchell's 
Airplanes in National Defense to Flight 
Surgeon’s Two Sciences—Medical and Aero- 
nautical and C. H. Holand’s Air Insurance. 
It is a timely collection, well balanced 
between the romance and the technique of 
flying and nicely calculated ‘‘to give the 
reader an understandable insight into 
the art.”” 
Puiturrs BRADLEY. 


Soviet Union Yzarsoox, 1926. Edited by Louis 
Segal and A. A. Santalov. London: George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1926. xl + 511 pp. 7/6. 


The first annual issue of the standard 
reference work on the Russian situation, 
political, social, and economic. Indis- 
pensable to anyone who desires to separate 
fact and figure from myth and misinforma- 
tion about Russia and the Soviet system. 

Puiturrs BraDLey. 


Sources or INFoRMATION ON PLay aND RECREATION. 
(Revised edition.) By Marguerita P. Williams. 
Foreword by Lee F. Hanmer. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1927. 


This is an exceptionally helpful and 
convenient directory and bibliography 
covering the important available books 
and pamphlets on various aspects of play 
and recreation. All sources are given 
including the member agencies dealing 
with recreation, and reports of adminis- 
trative bodies. There are 94 pages given 
over almost completely to lists of titles 
and brief, but fairly adequate, descriptive 
notes. With the exception of a very 
few omissions the work is quite complete. 
It surely is the best material of its kind 
in existence and should save social workers 
and research workers an‘immense amount 
of trouble and time. 

LeRoy E. Bowman. 


Potrrican Mytas anp Economic Reauitizs. By 
Francis Delaisi. New York: The Viking Press, 


1927, 446 pp. $4.00. 
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This is a psychological problem. We 
have arrived at a critical period. The 
basic economic structure has changed 
while the political superstructure has 
remained practically immutable. Should 
the reality be subordinated to the myth? 
Should the myth be adapted to the reality? 


Socran Aspgcts or THe Business Cycie. By Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. New York: Knopf, 1927, 217 


PP- 


An examination of the sociological 
aspects of the business cycle by means of 
statistical analysis is the purpose of this 
volume. “The general problem is to 
discover in what spheres of social activity 
the business cycle shows its influence, and 
to measure the relative degree of this 
influence in each of the fields considered.” 


Rupiments or Economics. By William W. Hewett. 
New York: Crowell, 1927, 256 pp. $1.75. 


A contribution to the development of 
economics is not the purpose of this 
little volume. It is designed primarily to 
give the lay person, as well as the beginner 
in economics, an idea of what it is all 
about. Since it is an outgrowth of Pro- 
fessor Hewett’s teaching experience, the 
book should have a very practical value 
for others who are working with similar 


groups. 


Tue Income AND StaNDaRD or Livinc or UNSKILLED 
Lasorers 1N Cuicaco. By Leila Houghteling. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927, 224 pp. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


The object of this study was to deter- 
mine whether the estimates in the 1925 
revision of the Chicago Standard Budget 
set too high a standard for dependent 
families who were being supported by 
relief agencies. Both “‘unskilled’’ and 
‘‘semi-skilled’’ groups were included in 
the investigation the majority of in- 
comes being less than $1500 a year. Only 
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one-half the families studied were able to 
maintain a standard equal to or above the 
estimated Budget, which was found to 
be the minimum necessary to provide a 
standard of living that will make possible 
a high standard of physical, mental, and 
moral health. Extracts from the Chicago 
Standard Budget are appended. 


Jovenz EMPLOYMENT AND Lasor Mositity IN THE 
Business Crcuz. By Maurice Beck Hexter. Bos- 
ton: Massachusetts. Child Labor Committee, 1927. 
11 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 


This is the second volume in a series on 
phases of the child labor problem pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, the first being Child Labor in 
Massachusetts. The study shows the 
close alliance of child labor with the 
economics of the labor market. 


Ovr Great Experiment 1n Democrary. By Carl 
Becker. New York and London: Harper, 1927. 


332 pp. $3.00. 


“At first printed in 1920 under the 
title, ‘The United States: An Experiment 
in Democracy,’ this book was written 
to convey in short and readable compass 
what America is and what it has been 
trying to do in its social, industrial, and 
political life.’’ The continuing demand 
has made its republishing necessary. 


American Partigs AND Pourtics. By Harold R. 
Bruce. New York: Holt, 1927, 412 pp. $3.75 
(Student Edition, $3.00). 


Political parties are a dominant factor 
in our governmental system as it now 
exists. Professor Bruce has undertaken a 
study of their historical development, 
functions, characteristics, and importance. 
The volume in its material and treatment 
is the result of many years of classroom 
experience. 
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A Sinz-Licut on Ancto-AmericaNn Rexations, 1839- 
1858. Ed. by Annie Heloise Abel and Frank J. 
Klingberg. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 1927. 407 
pp- $2.15 postpaid. 


This volume is composed of the Tappan 
letters and their interpretation by the 
editors. These letters were found in the 
consolidated manuscript records of the 
original British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society and the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
which were amalgamated in 1909. 


Tue Freepman’s Savinc Banx. By Walter L. Flem- 
ing. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 


1927. 170pp. $2.00. 


This little volume, which the author 
presents to us as a ‘chapter in the eco- 
nomic history of the Negro,’’ is a Vander- 
bilt University Publication. The origin, 
organization, development, mismanage- 
ment, and the final failure of the bank with 
its disastrous effects upon the Negroes 
constitute the scope of the study. 





Cotumar1a Reszarcn Burgav American History Tzsr. 
By Harry J. Carman, Thomas N. Barrows, and 
Ben D. Wood. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1927. Forms A and B, 16 pp. cach. 
Pkg. of 25, $1.60 net. 


This test is designed to measure ability 
and make judgments as well as to ascer- 
tain the ability to memorize facts. Var- 
ious aspects of American history form the 
basis. A specimen set may be secured for 
thirty cents postpaid. 


Survey or Inrernationat Arvairs, 1925. Vol. I, 
The Islamic World. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milton, Oxford University Press, 


1927. 611 pp. 


This is the first part of the Survey for 
1925 and because of the great amount of 
material is given over entirely to a study 
of the Islamic countries since the peace 
settlement. 
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Tag Sancriry or Law. By John W. Burgess. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1927. 335 pp- $3.00. 


Dr. Burgess has treated his subject from 
the points of view of history and phil- 
osophy as well as of political ethics. He 
believes that we are today passing from 
the theological to the scientific era in the 
world of politics and law and approaches 
his subject with the true research spirit. 


Tae Busivess or THe Supreme Court. By Felix 
Frankfurter and James M. Landis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927. 349 pp. 


The authors have given us a study of the 
federal judicial system since the creation 
of these courts on September 24, 1789. 
Although the act of February 13, 1925 
marks a new chapter in the history of the 
federal judiciary and constitutes the latest 
of a body of laws to determine the struc- 
ture and content of its business, it cannot 
be accepted as final since changes in the 
future are likely to be much more rapid 


than in the past, due to the accelerated 
business pace of the country which is 
reflected in the pace of the business of the 
courts. 


Tue Psycnotocy or Menta Disorpers. By Abra- 
ham Myerson. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


135. Pp- $1.40. 


Dr. Myerson’s experience in clinics and 
hospitals for mental diseases is the back- 
ground for this brief but interesting 
presentation of the psychology of mental 
diseases. The book is written in his 
usual clear, readable style which makes 
his books have such a wide appeal to the 


laity. 

Brains or Rats anD Men. By C. Judson Herrick. 
Chicago: Univeriity of Chicago, 1926, 382 pp. 
$3.00. 


In this study of the origin and biological 
significance of the cerebral cortex, Pro- 
fessor Herrick stresses the point that 
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“mankind has grown up; we have not 
merely cnlarged and complicated the 
behavior pattern of rats and monkeys; 
we have improved upon them and added 
new patterns not elsewhere known.” 


Source Boox ror Soctat Psycnorocy. By Kimball 
Young. New York: Knopf, 1927. 844 pp. 


A compilation of over two hundred 
selected readings designed for both student 
and lay reader. The twofold purpose of 
the volume is to bring about a better 
understanding of social behavior and to 
stimulate thinking upon current problems 
of social control. There are sections on 
the general features of social behavior, its 
psychological foundations, personality, 
social attitudes, leadership and prestige, 
and collective behavior. The volume 
will be found valuable for use in connec- 
tion with a formal text on social psychol- 
ogy or it will serve equally well if used 
independently. Class assignments and 
selected bibliography are appended to each 
chapter. 


Tue Soctat Scrences aND THerr INTERRELATIONS. 
Ed. by William Fielding Ogburn and Alexander 
Goldenweiser. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1927. 


506 pp. 


A valuable contribution to study and 
research in the social sciences. The 
volume consists of brief papers by well- 
known writers and teachers in the various 
specialisms, each paper showing the 
relationship between two of the social 
sciences. For example the section on 
sociology shows the relationship between 
that discipline and anthropology, ¢co- 
nomics, ethics, history, law, political 
science, psychology, religion, statistics. 
Each of the other social sciences is 
treated in the same way. 


ENVIRONMENT AND Racg. By Griffith Taylor. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 


1927- 354 PP- 













In this study of the evolution, migra- 





ave not 
ed the BH tion, settlement, and status of the races 
onkeys: f of man, Dr. Taylor turns aside from the 
| added ff more usual explanations of national prog- 





ress in terms of military power, religious 
beliefs, and sagacious rulers, and main- 
tains that the status of a nation depends 
| essentially on the natural resources and 

on the numbers of her people. There are 
a number of interesting and instructive 


charts. 









and to  Hurzprry anp Human Aprairs. By Edward M. East. 
oblems New York: Scribner's, 1927, 324 pp. $3.50. 
> The author of Mankind at the Crossroads 






society is a huge colonial aggregate, com- 







stige, posed of units having diverse values; 
olume 

these units wear out and must be replaced; 
anec- & consequently the kind of material used in 





the new parts makes a great difference in 
the smoothness with which the organism 
functions (p. 296). Our knowledge of 
biology and genetics should teach us the 
necessity of reducing the survival of the 
unfit. 








Proupnon’s SoLuTion oF THE Soctat Prosiem. 
By P. J. Proudhon. New York: Vanguard Press, 


1927, 225 pp. $.50. 











and 

The This little volume includes a commen- 
well- tary and exposition by Charles A. Dana 
rious and William B. Greene. Little is known 
the of Proudhon and his work except that he 
cial answers the question ‘“What is property?” 
on by saying ‘‘Property is theft."" This is a 
veen well-known phrase but much misunder- 
eco- stood, due, at least partially, to the fact 
ical that very few of Proudhon’s works have 
tics. been translated. A man of the people— 
is he is worth reading to get his point of 





view. 





SoctaL PARTICIPAFION IN 4 Runa New ENGLAND 
Town. By James Lowell Hypes. New York: 
Columbia University, 1927. 102 pp. 





#8 
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gives us as the thesis of his new volume: - 
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From his investigation the writer con- 
cludes that ‘‘primary group interests and 
activities are so dynamic and far-flung 
that rural towns like Lebanon are no 
longer the important socio-civic units as 
in former days.’’ And if this be valid, 
then the rural community is not a satis- 
factory unit for the organization of many 
socio-economic activities. 


Tecunique or Sociat Surveys. By Manuel C. Elmer. 
3d. ed. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1927, 260 


PP- 

Professor Elmer has given us an entirely 
rewritten and revised edition of this useful 
and well-known little volume. The ma- 
terial is well-organized, covers the subject 
in sorae detail, and is very suggestive. 
The general outline, score sheets for vari- 


‘ous activities and organizations, and the 


comprehensive bibliography are especially 
helpful. 


Crry Heatran Apministration. By Carl E. Mes 
Combs. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 524 pp. 


The administration of public health 
activities, although regarded as funda- 
mental in any government program, has 
been much neglected in the curricula of 
schools even where courses in government 
ate featured. This volume may be con- 
sidered elementary, but it must of necessity 
be so since it aims to meet the ‘‘needs of 
the person without professional training 
or experience, whether he is a teacher or 
student of government, a public official, 
or merely the ‘man in the street’ who 
wants to know what health benefits he 
should have for his tax payments.'’ A 
selected bibliography is appended. 


ApMINIsTRATION oF Parvats Sociat Acgncigs. By 
W. W. Burke Chicago: University of Chicago, 


1927. 41 pp. 

This excellent topical bibliography with 
supplement is a reprint from the Social 
Service Review, Vol. 1, No. 1 and 2. 
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Procegpinos oF THE National CoNFERENCE OF SocIAL 
Worx. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927. 
736 pp- 


The proceedings of the fifty-fourth 
annual session held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11-18, 1927, are now available. 


Curistiantty anp Socian Apventurmnec. Ed. by 
Jerome Davis. New York and London: Century, 


1927. 373 pPp- $2.50. 


Here is a host of suggestions for the 
person who wishes to adventure in his 
own community. The volume should 
prove valuable to the minister and the 
social worker; it suggests ways of codp- 
eration between churches and social agen- 
cies. There are chapters by William E. 
Borah, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Edward 
T. Devine, John A. Lapp, Joseph “”. Hart, 
Miriam Van Waters, John R. Mott, and a 
score of others, equally well-known. 


Gop anp THe Gotpgn Rutz. By Joseph Fort New- 
ton. New York and London: Century, 1927. 
269 pp. $2.00. 

Waat Can a Man Betieve? By Bruce Barton. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 253 pp. $2.50. 


These two books—the one by a well- 
known minister, the other by an out- 
standing layman—are attacks on the 
skepticism of the present day, and guides 
for the person who is sincere in his desire 
for a practical conception of God and of 
religion. 


Tae Promisrrion Mania. By Clarence Darrow and 
Victor S. Yarros. New York: Boni and Liveright, 


1927, 254 pp- $2.50. 


A reply to Irving Fisher and others in 
which the authors conclude that, among 
seven other objections to prohibition, the 
Volstead Act, and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, ‘‘the chief and unanswerable objec- 
tion to prohibition is that it is a 
legislative lie and absurdity—in that it 
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undertakes to forbid and punish 4s 
criminal habits and practices which 
neither science nor common sense regards 
as criminal, vicious or reprehensible."’ 


Primitive Heartas iN THE Prrenegs. By Ruth 
Otis Sawtell and Ida Treat. New York and Lon. 
don: Appleton, 1927. 307pp. Illustrated. $3.09 


A readable account of a summer spent 
in the French Pyrenees, exploring the 
caves for remains of the Old Stone Age. 
The authors, well-equipped for their 
work, found a cave of their own which 
yielded up many treasures. They were 
accompanied by Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
who has contributed the pen and ink 
drawings. 


Tae American Soncsac. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927, 495 pp. $7.50. 


An unusual collection of 280 American 
folk songs. The ballads, songs, and 
ditties are grouped according to their 
character or according to location. Both 
words and music are given and are so 
arranged that they can very easily be sung, 
for it is by singing these folksongs that 
their value and beauty are truly appreci- 
ated. The make-up of the book is most 
attractive and a glance through its pages 
arouses one’s interest immediately. 


Frontier Batiaps. By Charles J. Finger. Wood- 
cuts by Paul Honore. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page, 1927. 181 pp. $3.50. 


Words and music are included in this 
interesting collection of rough ballads 
of the frontier. The author describes 
his collection as songs from lawless lands 
and has presented them under the captions: 
New Mexican Troubadours, A Night In a 
Barroom, When American Is Gringo, and 
has prefaced them with a note on 
“Outlaws, murderers, pirates, hard-cases, 
rapscallions, and similar radiant figures.”’ 
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Texas aND SournweasterNn Lore. Ed. by J. Frank 
Dobie. Austin, Texas: Texas Folklore Society, 


1927. 259Pp- $2.50. 


The Texas Folklore Society has added 
another contribution to the social history 
of that state in this collection of folk tales, 
myths, ballads and songs. 


Earta. By Em Jo Basshe. New York: Macaulay, 
1927. 122 pp. $2.00. 


A play in seven scenes in which the 
author has portrayed vividly the religious 
superstitition and fervor of the Negro. 


Cap Guipance. By Smiley Blanton and Margaret 
Gray Blanton. New York and London: Century, 


1927. 301 pp. 


The purpose of this volume is not to 
meet the needs of the subnormal or 
abnormal child, but to benefit the normal, 
healthy child. Although it is hoped that 
the parents of problem children will find 
much of value in these pages, this study, 
based on practical experience with chil- 
dren, aims to help those parents whose 
children are not social problems, but who 
wish to make the most of their children’s 
lives through sympathetic guidance and 
understanding. 


Your Growmnc Crip. By H. Addington Bruce. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1927. 405 pp. 
$2.50. 


Training for parenthood, long a neg- 
lected field, is beginning to receive 
recognition and emphasis. ‘“The purpose 
of this book is to acquaint parents, in a 
practically helpful way, with findings of 
modern science that bear directly on 
successful child rearing.”’ 


Occupationan Groups aND Cattp DeveLopMent. 
By Stuart M. Stoke. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 92 pp. $1.00. 


A study of the mental and physical 
gtowth of children in relation to occupa- 
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tional grouping of parents in which the 
strongest correlation was found between 
occupational groups and intelligence 
quotients. 


Tae Community Use or Scnoors. By Eleanor T. 
Glueck. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1927. 
222 pp. $3.00. 


That the schoolhouse should function as 
the community center is a logical conclu- 
sion. This study shows that the school- 
houses of this country are now very 
generally used for community purposes, 
although few of them are used regularly 


and as often as once a week (p. 142). 


Administration and financing of this 
work and the activities carried on are 
valuable and practical chapters. State 
laws and ordinances with reference to the 
wider use of schools and an annotated 


bibliography are appended. 


Apventures 1N Reapinc. By May Lamberton 
Becker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


1927. 248 pp. $2.00. 


The descriptive title on the jacket of 
this book is very misleading for it is only 
the older boy and girl along with the 
grown-ups who will appreciate it. It 
reminds one of the Reading with a Purpose 
series of the American Library Associa- 
tion, only it is not quite so helpful for here 
there is not the attempt at careful classifi- 
cation; and to the person unfamiliar with 
books the reading lists appended to the 
several chapters would be meaningless. 


Tae Menace or Nationauism in Epucation. By 
Jonathan French Scott. New York: Macmillan, 


1927. 223 pp. 


Dr. Scott feels that although the State 
is to be congratulated on freeing the 
school from religious dogma, yet it has 
often encouraged and fostered the develop- 
ment of the dogma of nationalism, whose 
influence may ultimately prove more 
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baneful than has ever been the religious 
dogma. Of the three types of nationalism 
in education which he examined—French, 
German and English—he concludes that 
the English is the least invidious. 


Tue SranparpizaTion oF Error. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. New York: W. W. Norton, 1927. 
83 pp. $1.00. 


The author makes a plea for ‘‘knowl- 
edge-by-definition’”” which he considers 
as having a very definite advantage over 
empirical knowledge. Not only is it 
easily grasped but it remains constant and 
does not change “‘to support the fashion 
of the time or even the moral system of 
the community.’’ The book is a recent 
publication in the New Science Series. 


Tue Soctan anp Poxrricat Ipgas or THE Great 
THINKERS OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMA- 
tion. Ed. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. New York: 
Brentano, 1927. 216 pp. $3.00. 


With the exception of the chapteron 
Martin Luther, the biographical inter- 
pretations which compose this volume 
were lectures given in King’s College in 
the University of London. Thinkers and 
scholars of the Renaissance—Nicholas of 
Cusa, Sir John Fortescue, Nicolo 
Machiavelli, Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, 
Luther, and John Calvin—are here 


portrayed. 
Tue Journat or Wirt1am Macray. By Charles A. 


Beard. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
1927, 429Pp. $4.00. 


William Maclay, Jeffersonian democrat, 
United States senator from Pennsylvania, 
1789-1791, paints a vivid picture of the 
troublous infancy of our great republic. 
Affairs of state, personalities, menus at 
state dinners, political squabbles, family 
affairs—all combine and blend in a clever, 
and of course at times biassed, manner 
in this ‘‘pageant of life."’ 
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Samust Sewatt's Diary. Ed. by Mark Van Doren, 
New York: Macy-Masius, 1927. 272 pp. $2.50, 


‘The Diary of Samuel Sewall, of which 
the present volume is an abridgment, was 
first published in three volumes by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (1878- 
1882). Sewall was born in England in 
1652; died in Boston in 1730. The diary 
covers the major part of his life and is 
an intimate picture of the New England 
of his day. 


Men or Destiny. By Walter Lippmann. Illustrated 
by Rollin Kirby. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


244 pp. $2.50. 


Almost a score of interpretative sketches 
of prominent national figures including 
Al Smith, Calvin Coolidge, Sinclair Lewis, 
H. L. Mencken, Woodrow Wilson, 
McAdoo, Borah, and others in whom 
most of us are interested. The cartoons, 
too, are well done. 


Uncie Joz Cannon. By L. White Busbey. New 
York: Holt, 1927, 362 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 


“Uncle Joe’’ has told this fascinating 
story of his life to Mr. Busbey who was 
for twenty years his private secretary. 
One has but to read the editorial note of 
Mr. Busbey’s appointment as secretary to 
the Speaker of the House to know that he 
will want to read every word of the life 
of this remarkable personality. 


Marcuinc wits Saerman. Ed. by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. New Haven: Yale University, 1927. 
332 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Passages from the letters and campaign 
diaries of Henry Hitchcock, Major and 
Assistant Adjutant General of Volun- 
teers, November 1864—May 1865, comprise 


this volume. Hitchcock was closely 
associated with General Sherman for 
seven months when he made his historical 
marches through Georgia and _ the 
Carolinas. 
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Tas Herrraczk or Women. By Alice Ames Winter. 
New York: Minton, Balch, 1927. 303pp. $3.00. 


To those interested in the part played 
by women in the history of the world, this 
volume reads like a romance. The chang- 
ing status of woman should not occasion 
alarm for now they are ‘‘coming back 
home’ with their treasures to enrich the 
human family. 


A Saort History or Women. By John Langdon- 
Davies. New York: Viking Press, 1927. 382 
pp- $3.00. 


Here we have a series of fascinating and 
thought-provoking essays about the so- 
called ‘female character,’’ in which the 
author points out that we are, probably 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, heading toward a real matriarchy. 


Battynoo. By Silas Bent. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. 397 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Most of us have the word ‘“‘ballyhoo”’ 
in our dictionaries and need to know only 
that the sub-title of this very interesting 
volume is ““The Voice of the Press,’ to 
get some idea of its contents. It is a 
conspectus of modern metropolitan news- 
papers in the United States by a man who 
has been in newspaper work for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


Tse Ricut to ns Happy. By Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
New York and London: Harper's, 1927. 295 pp. 


“The right to be happy’’ is perhaps a 
much over-worked phrase, but it immedi- 
ately attracts our attention. And Mrs. 
Russell when she maintains that every 
individual not only has a right to be 
happy but has the means for such happi- 
ness within his grasp, not only attracts, 
but holds our attention. Although we 
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may not find it possible to go the whole 
way with her, we can all go part of the 
way. 


Tae Jssurr Entoma. By E. Boyd Barrett. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. 350 pp. Illus- 
trated. $4.00. 


Dr. Barrett spent twenty years within 
the Jesuit order. Now as a member of 
lay society, he has attempted to give us 
an unbiased survey of that remarkable 
order. 


Tue Procession to Tysurn. By William McAdoo. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927, 306 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


That the motives and environments of 
criminals of former times were very much 
the same as those which animate offenders 
against the law today is shown in these 
stories of seventeen capital offenders of 
the eighteenth century. There is an 
interesting introductory chapter on crime 


and criminal justice of the eighteenth 
century and contrasting these with today. 


Davin Gozs to Barrin Lanp. By David Binney 
Putnam. New York and London: Putnam, 1927. 


162 pp.. $1.75. 


Another one of the Putnam books for 
boys by a boy, but Father will find it 
equally interesting. This is David's 
second trip to the frozen north and records 
his travels to Hudson Bay, Fox Basin, and 
western Baffin Land. The book is in- 
terestingly written and contains many 
fascinating photographs. 


Dusry Answer. By Rosamund Lehman. New York. 
Holt, 1927, 355 pp- $2.50. 


To one who is looking for ‘‘something 
different’’ this novel makes its appeal. 
Although Judith is the central figure, it 
is really Jennifer, always in a ‘‘muddle,”’ 
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who sounds the keynote. Because for 
Judith, Jennifer, Rodney, Mariella, Julian, 
and the others, life is indeed a ‘‘muddle.”’ 


Impatient Grisetpja. By Dorothy Scarborough. 
New York and London: Harper, 1927. 456 pp. 


A novel of conflict—a story of conflict 
between two types of woman, the wife 
and the mistress. 


My Heart anp My Fussn. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. New York: Viking Press, 1927, 300 
pp. $2.50. 


Miss Roberts, herself a native of 
Kentucky, has given us in this novel the 
story of a Kentucky gentlewoman. 


Men Wirnovt Women. By Ernest Hemingway. 
New York: Scribner's, 1927. 232 pp. $2.00. 


Thirteen stories in which the softening 
feminine influence is almost wholly absent 
through training, discipline, death, or 
situation. 
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Framinco. By Mary Borden. Garden City, N.¥ ; 
Doubleday, Page, 1927, 418 pp. a 


A novel by the author of Four O'Cla - 
Jane-Our Stranger, Three Pilgrims pe 
Tinker, etc. . 


Tue Great Bear. By Lester Cohen. New York 
Boni and Liveright, 1927. 357 pp. $2.50. 


A novel by the author of Swe a 
but this time instead of the story of a an 
American family, Mr. Cohen has given t 
the study of an American character. Ee 


Venturs’s Enp. By Karin Michaelis. New Ya . 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 270 pp. $2.00. 


The first novel to appear in English } by 
this Danish authoress since The Dangerous 
Age. 


Apam anp Evs. By John Erskine. Indianapo 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 338 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Erskine has again shown his keen 
insight into human nature. The style” 
throughout is entertaining and sprigh 
and the character delineation, excellent. 





